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FOREWORD 


The author of this book Shri Saroj Chakrabarty, has the unique 
distinction of working under all the Chief Ministers of West Bengal, 
since Independence, as their Personal Assistant. He had thus as 
opportunity of coming into close personal contact with a number of 
distinguished political leaders of Bengal and has fully utilised it 
in writing this Memoir. The book is, however, not only a record 
of events from personal knowledge but also contains a number of 
important letters written by some eminent political lea<^rs of India 
which' throw a flood of light on many aspects of the history of 
Independent India, not generally known to the ordinary public. 
This is of great value inasmuch as there is no written history ot 
Bengal of this period. The book is, therefore, bound to Be of in¬ 
estimable value as a source-book of history. He has given us, 
for example, a fair idea of the situation which led to the resigna¬ 
tion of Shri Prafulla Ghosh as Chief Minister within five and a 
half months of his assumption of the office. 

Far more interesting and of still greater historical importance 
are the many events in connection with Dr. B. C. Roy as Chief 
Minister. 

Few persons probably know today that there was a plot to oust 
Dr. Roy from his position as Chief Minister of West Bengal and 
that there was even a question of his resignation (pp. 95-121). 

Among many other episodes throwing new light on the image of 
Dr. B. C. Roy as Chief Minister I may refer to the stand taken by 
him in regard to the refugees from East Bengal and also against 
the adoption of the "Janaganamanaadhinayaka’' as our National 
Anthem in place of the "Bande Mataram'*. 

On the whole every reader of this book will admit that the author 
has placed at our disposal many interesting political news, views, 
and episodes not generally known and has thereby rendered a great 
service to the cause of writing a proper history of the post-inde¬ 
pendent period which is a great desideratum today. I have no 
hesitation in welcoming it as a very valuaWe source-book ftv 
writing the history of Modem Bengal, and to some extent of 
Modem India. 


The 24th June, 1974. 


RiMISH OUNDRA MAJUUDAI 
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PREFACE 


It is a rash act on the part of one who, like myself, has never 
dreamt of writing a book to make a first attempt on this tremen¬ 
dous theme. 

I feel, therefore, I should explain the reasons which have embol¬ 
dened me to attempt it. 

I have had the unique fortune to know the Chief Ministers of 
Bengal for the best part of my life, in good times and in bad. I 
have had the opportunity to share their thoughts, to watch the 
workings of their minds, to feel the impulse of their hearts, remem¬ 
ber and above all record their words which my profession enjoins. 
This book, which is in the nature of a chronicle, encompasses most 
of the principal events occurring from the date independence was 
ushered in upto the middle of 1962 covering the activities of Ex- 
Chief Minister of undivided Bengal, H. S. Suharawardy and Chi^ 
Ministers Prafulla Chandra Ghosh and Bidhan Chandra Roy. The 
first part deals with the political scene of West Bengal during Anti- 
partition days and my eye-witness account of some memorable epi¬ 
sodes involving personalities like Mahatma Gandhi. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Strat 
Chandra Bose, Mahammed Ali and his brother Shaukat Ali, 
hitherto unknown to the readers during the era preceding inde¬ 
pendence. 

In writing this book I have borne in mind the remark of a British 
historian that “any fool may write a most valuable book by chance, 
if he will only tell us what he heard and with veracity.” 

I had intended to complete this book in one volume. This how¬ 
ever was impossible. I started clicking at my typewriter during 
Governor’s rule in 1970 at the behest of some of my iOui:iiali8t 
friends at the Secretariat who daily invade my room to record my 
experiences with the Chief Ministers, as to many, 1 happen to be 
the last link between the past and the present, having served unin- 



terruptedly over a period of 27 years all Chief Ministers of Bengal. 
But when 1 came to the subject of the Chief Ministers I was appal¬ 
led at the enormity of the task. I *had to traverse through counties 
volumes of contemporary journals, official records, official corres- 
fpondence. files, and blue books month by month, year by year, until 
at times I myself became blue. All this I had to do in addition to 
my heavy preoccupations with a frightfully busy Chief Minister 
which more often than not took me to late hours of the night. 
At one stage I despaired of ever being able to complete in one 
volume the broad arc from 1947 to 1974. It was the present Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, Shri S. S. Ray, who suggested to me towards 
the end of 1973 that instead of covering the entire gamut of 25 
years I should, for the present, conclude my record upto 1962 which 
marks the difficult and momentous period of Dr, Bidhan Chandra 
Roy. I took the cue from him and with renewed vigour pursued 
the task until I am able to finish it in June, 1974. This explains 
the inconscionable delay in completing the book. 

The readers will find in the pages of this book a series of letters 
exchanged between the two great national leaders, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Neiiru and Bidhan Chandra Roy on momentous issues confron¬ 
ting this State in the wake of partition. Hardly a week passed when 
a bunch of letters were not received by us from the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s office and to which replies were not sent equally promptly. 
These letters from Nehru touched me in my days of youth for 
their sublimity, whether they were written on the administrative, 
political or personal level. But what struck me most was when 
I found nothing contradictory in his public professions and those 
expressed in these correspondence. He had maintained the same 
posture which is rare in a politician. Dr. Roy’s letters were for¬ 
thright, pragmatic and crisp. Both approached their problems 
from a high pedestal. Nehru was content in leaving Bengal in the 
able hands of his friend while Roy had given his unstinted support 
to Nehru at crucial moments, as has been revealed throu^ the 
pages of this book and the letters. The indissoluble bond of frimd- 
ship between the two stood the test of time and lasted until death. 
It is in this context that after a quarter of a century I present these 
refuigent diamonds to the present generation and tif'^sterity to 
help ffiem take a cue in moulding their thoughts. B. C. Roy was 



head and shoulders above any Chief Minister who ruled over the 
destinies of more than 35 million people of Bengal over the longest 
period of 14^ years, whose matchless qualities as a planner were 
recognised all over the country and still serve as a beacon light to 
future administrators. 1 could not, therefore, help devoting the 
major part of my book to B. C. Roy. 

The question often debated in those days was whether Nehru 
dominated over B. C. Roy orB. C. Roy dominated over Nehru. My 
answer to this is B. C. Roy had no personal favour to seek from Nehru. 
He had rejected a pressing request from Nehru to go over to the Cen-' 
tre as his second man after Patel’s death only to fulfil his one 
undying desire to serve the people of his own State. But he bad 
flooded Nehru with many many requests for building a Bengal o? 
his dream and to which the latter had generally responded. 

If I find the present volume serves the purpose as a book of 
reference to students of history and politics, as a base for further 
research, I shall consider my labour amply rewarded. It will give 
me a fillip to cover the uncovered gap from the second half of 1962 
to the present day. 

I must also make it very clear that while I have had the privi* 
lege of exchanging ideas with friends and colleagues, the views 
expressed in this book are mine and mine alone. 


Calcutta. 

June 24, 1974. 


Saroj Chakrabarty 
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CHAPTER 1 


Flash Back to Anti-Partition Days 
The years 1905—1925 


United Bengal and after partition West Bengal, as it has come 
to be known, has played a dominant role in the struggle for freedom 
and in the post-independence era of India. It has a History behind 
it which is unique in many respects. Fifty years before achievement 
of independence the idea of freeing the country from foreign yoke 
first came into the minds of stalwarts of the anti-Partition move¬ 
ment of 1905 and though the movement was confined among a 
handful of revolutionaries and intellectuals in the beginning, it 
found expression with the passage of time among a sizeable section 
of the youth who came forward to make extreme sacrifices for the 
cause. In subsequent years the Bengalis have not failed to rise to 
the occasion whenever there was any movement for liberation of 
the country. 

During the early period of my life in the twenties I came in close 
contact with my maternal grandfather, late Haridas Haider, a She- 
bait (priest) of the famous Kali Temple of Calcutta. Though coming 
from an orthodox family, my grandfather removing the narrow 
barriers of ignorance and prejudice which gripped the community 
nearly a century ago had his college and medical education. He was 
a contemporary of stalwarts like Bepin Chandra Pal, Aurobindo 
Ghosh, Shyam Sundar Chakravarty. He was senior to late Sir 
Nilratan Sarcar in the Medical College. He established his private 
practice in South Calcutta. An emotional Bengali as he was. he 
used up his money and energy in the service of the country and 
poor ailing persons. 

A smouldering discontent was then raging in the minds of the 
people with the announcement of partition of Bengal. This swayed 
Haridas Haider and h^ became an ardent supporter of the move- 
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ment. The announcement about partition was published in a C3ov- 
ernment resolution on 19th July, 1905. Although the reason advanced 
was reduction in the size of the province which then had a popu¬ 
lation of nearly 8 crores with an area of 1.89 lakh sq. miles, the 
real motive was more political than administrative. Bengali Hindus 
were more advanced educationally and politically than their 
Muslim brethren and their political influence and longing for free¬ 
dom had become a source of anxiety to the then Viceroy Lord 
Curzon and Lt. Governor of Bengal Sir Andrew Fraser. By this 
device Curzon wanted to drive a wedge between the two major 
communities and destroy the image of nationhood which had germi¬ 
nated among the Bengalis. The scheme of partition was hatched in 
secrecy without the slightest hint to the public. The anti-partition 
movement was peaceful and non-violent in character. Boycott of 
British goods and social ostracising of renegades were the main 
features of the agitation. But the mass character it soon assumed 
dismayed the rulers who resorted to repression. It was against these 
repressive measures that revolutionaries formed secret societies to 
counter them. 

It was the characteristics of revolutionaries of those days of 
freedom struggle to act behind the scene. They drew their inspira¬ 
tion from the Nihilists of Russia. The Nihilist Anarchists of Russia 
were fighting against the mighty Czar, while in India the Bengali 
revolutionaries were fighting the mighty British Government with¬ 
out resources. Their first task was to rouse the intellectuals by 
secret propaganda. As every body knows, Sri Aurobinda, his 
brother Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Bepin Chandra Pal, Shyam Sundar 
Chakrabarty, Aswini Kumar Dutta of Barisal and other leaders 
began to organize the youth of those days for making extreme 
sacrifice. Bombs were then unknown to the people. I learnt from 
my grandfather that it was a Japanese revolutionary, Okakura 
Kakoji, who at that time visited Calcutta, met him and disclosed 
to him the formula for preparation of bombs. Being a science 
student he could grasp the technic for preparation of bombs and 
the know how was made available to the leaders of the movement. 
Jugantar and Anusilan Party members started preparin g boml^ in 
ftcif Indents and one of Ae earliest discoveries of such lude-qu^ 
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by the Calcutta Police was in Manicktolla (Noth-east Calcutta) which 
culminated in the arrests of Aurobindo and his followers. My grand¬ 
father told me that huge quantities of bomb-making ingredients 
like picric acid etc. were stored in his house at 12, Kali Lane 
Kalighat, but soon after the Manicktola raid and arrest of leaders 
my grandmother had secretly removed the materials from our house 
and threw them in a near-by pond. It took two nights for a lady 
like her to free the house from all such dangerous substance. It was 
later reported that the fishes of the tank lost their lives due to the 
dumping of the picric acid in such huge quantities. 

Senting that huge bomb making materials and small arms were 
stored in our house a strong police party with European sergeants 
headed by a high ranking intelligence officer named Pannalal 
Brahmachari raided our house at midnight. They scaled the first 
floor roof of the building with rope ladders and took position before 
breaking the main gate. The search continued for about 10 hours 
but due to the pluck and courage of my grandmother the police 
could find no incriminating materials. It was by a sheer chance that 
toy grandfather could escape arrcest, as an incriminating letter from 
Aurobindo to Haridas Haider escaped the notice of the search 
party, otherwise, who knows, he would have to share the fate of 
Manicktolla Bomb case prisoners and deported to the Andamans 
with them. Searches in those days of 1910-15 by police parties were 
uncommon and anyone whose house was raided by police on 
political grounds would be shunned by his neighbours out of fear. 
Soon after this my grandfather, though saved from arrest, had to 
live a lonely life as he was practically ostracised by his neighbours. 
He received help and support from some of his political friends of 
whom Chittaranjan Das was one. 

Some of the leading lawyers of Calcutta High Court who had 
secret sympathy with the terrorist movement came out in the open 
to defend the Manicktolla bomb case prisoners and other patriots 
who wa*e guilty of the offence for love of their country. Chittaranjan 
Das, Boyemkesh Chakrobarty, P. Mitter were some among them. 
My grandfather had long and intimate connection with Chittaranjan 
Das. Qtaudra Pal and Shyamsundar Chalq-abarty, They used 
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to meet at the residence of Deshbandhu to discuss political matters 
almost every evening. The meetings continued for long hours and 
he would return home at midnight. He used to take charge of the 
journal "Narayana” edited by Deshbandhu Das whenever he re¬ 
quested him to do so during his incarceration or long absence from 
Calcutta. My grandfather had himself published 3 Bengali books, 
one of them “Gobar Ganesher Gobeshona” created a sensation in 
the literary circle in 1920s as a book of satire second to that of 
Bankim Chandra’s "Kamala Kanter Daptar”. This book which was 
his last in the series was written in a pensive mood after he broke 
away from Chittaranjan Das on the issue of formation of Swarjya 
Party and fighting the Government from within the legislature. He 
became an ardent follower of Mahatma Gandhi and thence forward 
propagated the cause of non-violence. He published several 
brochures one of which was entitled "Non-Violence and Swaraj'*. 

An example of his stand against orthodoxy is to be seen from 
the following incident. When Sister Nivedita visited Kalighat Temple 
in 1899 Haridas Haider received her and took her to the temple 
premises against teeth of opposition of orthodox fellow priests. Here 
Sister Nivedita addressed a meeting explaining the significance of 
Sakti or Kali. Haridas Haider who presided over the meeting 
published a brochure containing the speech. This was perhaps the 
first visit of a foreigner inside the temple premises. 

Chittaranjan Das's munificence was a household-word in Cal¬ 
cutta. As a barrister he had a princely income which he largely 
utilised for the cause of the country and in charities. I will give 
an example of one such case for which our family was indebted. 

When my father died at a comparatively early age we five minor 
brothers and two sisters came to the residence of my grandfather 
and since then were brought up by him until he died in 1934. 'There 
was a law suit hanging in the High Court on the issue whether 
turns of worship or 'Palas’ of Kalighat temple were public or 
private properties and as such liable to be sold by auction against 
decrees passed by the court of law. My grandfather had mortgaged 
his 5 turns of worship and the creditor had instituted a suitlh the 
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Court which was pending in the court of late Sir Ashutosli 
Mookherjee. This case which became famous later on, was known 
as “Mahamaya Devi Vs. Haridas Haider”. Chittaranjan Das came 
forward to defend the case and opined that turns of worship of 
Kalighat Temple were "debutter ’ property and were not auction- 
able. In his judgment Sir Ashutosh declared the temple as the 
private property of the Shebaits (priests) with the result that my 
grandfather lost the suit. Immediately after the delivery of the 
judgement Chittaranjan Das called my grandfather in his chamber 
in the High Court and wrote out a cheque for Rs. 5,500/- to wipe 
out the decretal amount, handed over the same to him saying that 
he was very much surprised at the judgment and the defeat was his 
personal defeat and not that of my grandfather. C. R. Das as a 
friend of the family knew that my mother with a number of minor 
children had been an extra burden on my grandfather whose 
resources had been depleted due to the calls made on his purse for 
the cause of the country. In recognition of this and to mitigate the 
personal hardship of his friend he made the gesture. This generous 
help freed my grandfather from the debt and enabled him to 
sustain his family which had by then become large. 

The leaders of the Anti-partition movement keenly felt the need 

for having a nationalist newspaper as there were hardly any in 

Calcutta at that time. But money was scarce. Bepin Chandra Pal 

approached my grandfather who donated Rs. 500/- to him (See 

p. 101 "The Life of Sri Aurobindo” by A. B. Purani) and the 

exti^mist vernacular paper ‘'Bande Mataram” saw the light of day 

in 1906 with the modest contribution which he gave by mortgaging 

a portion of his property. This formed the nucleus of the fund for 

* 

the newspaper. Arobindo Ghosh later became the editor of "Bande 
Mataram’* and under his able guidance the message of Swadeshi 
spread like wild fire to the remotest corner of Bengal. Haridas 
Haider often administered the oath of initiation at midnight to the 
anarchists before Goddess Kali in the Kalighat Temple. The 
militant section of the nationalists or anarchists, as they were 
called, were inspired by the message of Gita, Vivekananda’s writ¬ 
ings and Bankimchandra’s 'Anandamath*. They would bow to none 
except their motherland and no sacrifice was considered too great 
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for her emancipation. The nationalism of those days was imbued 
with religious feelings. Before embarking on their perilious journey, 
revolutionaries were required to take the vow of dedication and 
secrecy to serve the motherland. "Bandemataram’' was their 
mantram. This cry of Bandemataram was outlawed by the British 
and thousands of young men were clapped in prison for defiance 
of the law. The rare courage and strength of mind that the revolu¬ 
tionaries of those days exhibited in mounting the scaffold with 
smiling faces was due perhaps to the sacred vow they took in the 
name of 'Sakti' within the holy temple premises. Their valour and 
exploits became a saga and served as a beaconlight to the future 
generation. It is as well that millions of our countrymen who enjoy 
freedom today remember the heroes of the old days who were torch- 
bearers of our freedom struggle and courted privations and death 
silently. 

The then British Viceroy Lord Hardinge yielded to the pressure 
of the movement and the partition was annuled and Bengal became 
once again united. The fire that was kindled in the hearts of the 
people raged unabated, although it took a different shape with the 
advent of Mahatma Gandhi. 

THE YEARS 1925-1932, (Bonafire of British Cloth) 

Mahatma Gandhi conceived the idea of freeing the country by 
non-violent non-cooperation movement to give it a mass character. 
(The movement spread from province to province and the three 
phases of the struggle in 1919-1921, 1928-1934, and 1942-1947 have 
adorned the pages of history. Boycott, bonfire of British goods, and 
salt satyagraha formed part of the second phase of the movement. 
In the latter part of the twenties during my adolescence I happened 
to be present at a function in Burrabazar (north Calcutta) when 
Gandhiji at the conclusion of a public meeting set fire to a huge 
stock of foreign cloth in the presence of Subhas Ch. Bose, then; 
president of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. As 
flames kept up in the dark night sky, I was seized with an unknown 
fear and slowly withdrew to a safe distance. But this historic,^vent 
has ever since left an indelible impression in my mind. This marked 
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the begmning of burning of foreign cloth in Bengal. For this 
Gandhiji was arrested and convincted for breach of police Act. 

Gandhiji had around him some stalwarts of the 19th century. 
The First Hindu-Moslem riot engineered by the British broke out 
in Calcutta in 1926. Gandhiji sent Ali Brothers (Md. Ali and 
Shaukat Ali) to restore communal peace and amity. The first largely 
attended public meeting of both communities was held at Mirzapur 
Park (now Shradhananda Park) where both Hindus and Muslims 
who had indulged in cutting each other’s throat sat together to hear 
Mohammed Ali and his brother Shaukat speak. 1 walked a distance 
of 6 miles to hear the Ali Brothers speech. Mohammad Ali made 
an impassioned appeal and the concluding sentence with which he 
closed his oration some 45 years ago is still ringing in my ears. 
He said, ‘’Burrabazar (a predominantly Hindu locality) will not 
trust Mechuabazar (a predominantly Muslim locality) and Mechua- 
bazar will not trust Burrabazar but both of them will trust Lall 
Bazar (Calcutta Police Headquarters) ’. This brought thunderous 
applause from the audience and both communities started em¬ 
bracing each other. Soon after this, amity returned and the fury 
of the riots began to decline. Such was the influence of leaders of 
those days upon the masses. 

When Subhas Chandra Bose was Mayor of Calcutta in 1929, 
Congress was a banned organisation. The then Police Commissioner 
of Calcutta had promulgated Sec. 144 prohibiting all meetings and 
processions. Mayor Subhas Chandra decided to break Sec. 144 on 
Independence Day (15th August). Secret preparations were made 
and a procession was taken out from the campus of the Municipal 
Buildings. The Mayor had on his side K. P. Chattopadhyya, then 
Education OflBcer and a grand-son of late Pundit Iswar Ch. Vidya- 
sagar, and innumerable employees of the Corporation behind him. 
Volunteers from all over Calcutta carrying small tri-colour congress 
flags reached the place in small batches. My brother and I had 
come to participate in the procession. The memorable procession 
started from the Municipal buildings in the afternoon. All of us 
knew diat the procession would not be allowed to proceed on the 
main thoroughfares. The afternoon sun was blazing when the pro- 
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cession reached Chowringhee. Till then nothing untoward happen* 
ed. But as soon as the head of the procession reached Rani Rash* 
mani Road in the vicinity of the Maidan I found elaborate police 
arrangements had been made to enforce Sec. 144. With a huge tri¬ 
colour flag in hand Subhas Chandra led the procession shouting 
"Bande Mataram '. I was stunned to see the display of force. Scores 
of Mounted Pathan Policemen and European sergeants with batons 
in band and revolvers fastened to their belts were waiting for the 
procession to come. In those days Indian policemen were not 
trusted to use batons and canes on nationalist processions as 
effectively as the European or Anglo Indian sergeants. I found the 
British Commissioner of Police was himself directing the operation. 
With a baton in band he approached Subhas Chandra and had a 
hurried talk with him. I was only a few yards behind the leaders. 
When the leader refused to obey his directions the Police Com¬ 
missioner declared the procession illegal and ordered his men to 
disperse the assembly by force. I found some European sergeants 
striking on the head of Subhas Chandra with regulation lathis. It 
seemed unbelievable to me that the Mayor, the first citizen and a 
top ranking leader of India, could be openly assaulted in the 
presence of thousands. Blood flowed from his head and the thick 
garland which he was wearing was soaked with it. But he remained 
undaunted. No tears fell from his eyes nor did his face twitch. I 
saw his eyes glowing with fire. Soon he was whisked away in a 
taxi. From the moving taxi he urged the processionists to continue 
their journey. A murderous assault was unleashed on the rest of 
the processionists every one who was injured was arrested. A large 
number of us had to be taken away to the Medical College Hospital 
in 'Black Marias’ (prison van). I found some of the European 
police personnel taking whisky on the pavements of Chowringhee 
road, possibly as a reward for their brutal acts. Being very young 
I had my share of the beating, though in a lesser degree, and was 
taken to the Medical College Hospital and lodged with others in 
the ground floor hall where the Blood Bank is now located. Major 
Goel, as far as I remember, was the principal of the college at 
that time. He immediately paid a visit and made necessary arrange¬ 
ments for treatment. Subhas Chandra was of course taken Iq Jail 
straight from the Maidan area. I saw police pickets posted outside 
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the gate of the hall as all of us were under arrest. I was weeping in 
pain and distress. Some badly beaten elderly persons near my bed 
seeing my immature age, came to me and advised me to escape 
from there. They argued that I would be able to serve the country 
better when I completed my education and attained maturity. I 
felt ashamed and pleaded that I would not part company with 
them but they prevailed upon me to leave. Darkness had then 
fallen and street lights on College Street were on. They whispered 
among themselves and one asked me in a stern voice to go near 
the window of the hall which had no bars at that time. Holding my 
hand tightly two of them gently dropped me on the pavement of 
College Street, but before doing so they had pushed a few pice in 
my pocket to pay for the tram fare. Thus I escaped unnoticed by 
the police picket which was guarding the main entrance of the 
hall, aad returned home. 

The year 1928 marked the beginning of the 2nd phase of 
Gandhiji’s Civil Disobedience movement. All over India people 
responded to the call. Lawyers discarded practice in the courts and 
students boycotted educational institutions. This was one of the 
main weapons to enlist mass support from the intelligentsia. In 
rural areas the peasants were directed to launch no-tax campaign. 
In Bengal the movement was led by J. M. Sen Gupta, Subhas 
Chandra Bose, his brother Saral Bose and Dr. P. C. Ghosh and 
others. Schools colleges were vigorously picketted and these practi¬ 
cally ceased to function. I tried for a seat in the St. Xaviers College 
but even there I found batches of picketers squating in front of 
the main gate to be picked up by the police. I changed my mind 
and decided to go in for technical education. 1 got myself admitted 
in the College of Engineering and Technology which had then 
grown into a University known as Jadavpur University. Being a 
nationalist institution founded by eminent leaders of anti-partition 
days and sustained out of the munificence of men like Sir Rash 
Behari Ghosh, T. N. Palit and Raja Subodh Mallick, the institution 
was looked upon with esteem unlike other schools and colleges 
producing slaves (golams) for running the administration of an 
alien Government. This college was spared from the boycott move¬ 
ment and students were allowed to pursue their studies. There I 
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found among the student community eagerness to further the cause 
of the movement rather than to further the cause of their education. 
Students would take keen interest in organising processions and 
violating Government orders. The more extremists among them 
who believed in the cult of violence formed secret groups for pre¬ 
paration of bombs. The laboratories of the college became handy 
for the purpose. It was diflScult in this tense situation for me to 
carry on normal studies. 

THE YEARS 1932-1937 
MY CAREER AS A JOURNALIST 

I decided to take to journalism as my profession and in 
my leisure hours began learning short-hand which was sine-quo- 
non for a reporter. One of the reasons which prompted me to take 
to journalism was that it would give me opportunities to keep 
abreast with the developments of the country and bring me in 
touch with leaders. In the middle of 1932 Suresh Chandra Deb. 
son-in-law of Bepin Chandra Pal, took me to Bidhu Bhusan Sen 
Gupta, the then Editor-in-charge of ‘ Free press of India” at his 
residence at Badri Das Temple Street in north Calcutta. The first 
question he asked was whether I was good at shorthand, as. other¬ 
wise it would not be possible for him to train me up as a Reporter 
of his Agency. I answered that I was a novice but that given time 
and under his proper guidance I would do my best to fulfil his 
expectations. 

I kept my word and after five years when I left journalism I 
had not failed him or the organisation within my limited capacity. 
The "Free Press" was then located in two rooms oni the first floor 
of No. 8, Dalhousie Square. Being a nationalist news-agency it was 
patronised by Congress leaders but the organisation suffered from 
chronic financial problems. Its only source of income was contri¬ 
bution from nationalist newspapers, and, unlike its rival, the 
"Associated Press of India” it received no patronage from the 
Government or the Anglo-Indian Press. In those days salaries of 
journalists of nationalist papers and news-agencies were unbeliev¬ 
ably low. I had seen Rabi Choudhury then a senior sub-edifbl: of 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika, who later on became its distinguished news- 
editor and held that post for a very long period, working as a 
part-time sub-editor on a remuneration of Rs. 25/- to Rs. 30/- a 
month. Journalists of those days were dedicated to their task and 
often worked till midnight without facilities of conveyance. The 
spirit of nationalism sustained them in their fight against privasions. 
Press laws were stringent and those who dared to violate them 
were called upon to pay heavy fines or were put behind prison bars. 
The news-papers preferred to close down rather than pay exhor- 
bitant fines to the British Government. The nationalist press as a 
whole in tune with the people were at war with the Government 
and paid the price for it. 

Apart from typing news-sheets from reports received from mofus- 
sil (district) correspondents I was required to cover public meet¬ 
ings. I was then the only shorthand knowing reporter of the ‘'Free 
Press”. S. Sadanand, founder of the Free Press and "Free Press 
Journal” of Bombay, came on a visit to his Calcutta office. He was 
a person of exceptional ability and his editorial writings in the 
"Free Press Journal” were inspiration to many. He was a trusted 
confidant of top leaders of the Congress and could in long hand 
produce voluminous reports of conferences. He reported the first 
Round Table Conferences in London and his London despatches 
created sensation in the country. When he came to Calcutta he ask¬ 
ed Bidhu Bhusan Sengupta to place my services at his disposal. I 
remember, on a Sunday afternoon he began dictating a letter to 
the German Ambassador in which he gave a critical analysis of 
the freedom movement of the country and why and how the “Free 
Press of India” came into existence. The letter covered full 30 
typed pages and Sadanand took nearly 4 hours to complete the 
dictation which took me the whole night to transcribe. I could 
see that he was trying through the German Ambassador to enlist 
the support of the German Government for the nationalist move¬ 
ment and for financing his nationalist news-agency. 

During the time of the first Round Table Conference Free Press 
of India covered the proceedings through its cabled despatches 
from the Indian stand-point. Gradualy the Free Press Foreign 
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Service came into being and soon it drew appreciation from the 
Public for its independent coverage of news and activities of Indian 
leaders abroad. In fact. Free Press in those days was made available 
to the Congress leaders as a leverage for focussing the attention 
of the nation to the independent movement. But the agency soon 
ran into heavy waters, for, on the one hand, it had to incur heavy 
expenditure for running both the home and foreign service while 
on the other hand the income it derived from contributions from 
papers to whom it catered its service were too meagre for the 
purpose. The staff salaries could not be paid for months together. 
■Journalists of that time did their share of sacrifice in keeping alive 
the nationalist press and agency. In those days there were no 
Unions or charter of demands and journalists had to work hard and 
somehow keep themselves alive with irregular payments. In 1933 
the Free Press of India came to such a stage that the senior exe¬ 
cutive staff and branch editors realised that it was no longer possible 
to keep the institution going. Bidhu Bhusan Sengupta started 
thinking in terms of organising a new nationalist news-agency to 
replace the ‘Free Press’. Proprietors of nationalist papers in Cal¬ 
cutta blessed the idea and promised their patronage. 

In these circumstances the United Press of India was born in 
1934 with Bidhu Sen Gupta as Managing Director and Dr. B. C. 
Roy as the Chairman of the Board of Directors. Suresh Chandra 
Majumdar and Tushar Kanti Ghosh of Ananda Bazar and Amrita 
Bazar Patrika became Directors and the coverage of the news- 
agency was featured in their papers in place of the Free Press of 
India which from then onwards virtually ceased to exist. 

All the staff members of the Free Press, particularly those of 
Calcutta, switched over their allegience to the new news-agency 
and over night a full fledged agency made its appearance before 
the eyes of the readers. This created a sensation. I too joined the 
agency as a staff member. It is here that I came in touch with some 
top Indian leaders and was eye-witness to a few sessions of the 
Indian National Congress. 

The civil disobedience movement started by Gandhiji in.^929 
had been subdued by mass arrests of congress leaders and Aou- 
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sands of its cadres. The suppression of the open movement gave 
rise to terrorist activities. The Chittagong Armoury raid of 1930 
had as its objective the elimination of foreign rule from that district. 
Although it was suppressed and its leader Surjya Sen and his 
followers had to face death and transportation for life the heroic 
exploits continued to inspire the youth of the country. 

Gandhiji, who was released from prison, made a historic 
announcement in the AlCC meeting which was held at Patna a few 
months after the great Bihar earthquake in 1934. I had been sent 
by my agency with my senior late Charu Chandra Sarkar to cover 
the function. This was the first time that I was required to take 
down the speech of Gandhiji and other all-India leaders. It was 
the practice of Gandhiji to speak in Hindi and thereafter recount 
the same English for the benefit of those who did not understand 
Hindi. When he started speaking in English in the midst of pindrop 
silence I could feel my heart beat faster in excitement. Somehow I 
was able to make a note of the major part of his speech which was 
flashed in newspapers throughout India. At this meeting Gandhiji 
announced suspension of mass civil disobedience movement, and 
said '1 am your Commander-in-Chief, I am taking back the weapon 
(mass civil disobedience movement) which I had given you”. Thus 
the Civil Disobedience was called off. 

At this meeting I saw 45 year old Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
(later India’s Education Minister) reclining on a pillow on the dais 
behind Gandhiji, smoking cigarettes and throwing curling smokes 
above the head of the leaders. That any one could smoke where 
Gandhiji was present passed my comprehension. Here I saw Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, Mr. Asaf Ali and his pretty young wife Aruna Asaf 
Ali and Kamala Nehru, wife of Pandit Nehru, Some of the pro¬ 
minent leaders including Pandit Nehru, Dr. Rajendra Prosad and 
Subhas Chandra Bose were still behind prison bars and could not 
attend the memorable A.I.C.C. session. Bidhan Chandra Roy was 
putting up at the house of barrister P. R. Das, brother of Chittaran- 
jan Das. We had reports that Bidhan Roy was conducting a delicate 
negotiation with Congress leaders for revival of the old Swarajya 
Party’s Council Entry Programme, One morning Sarkar and myself 
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approached him for authenticity of the news but seeing us from a 
distance he waived his hands, indicating that he was in no mood 
to entertain journalists. 

While in prison and even before that Gandhiji had taken up the 
cause of the Harijans or backward classes who formed the bulk 
of rural population and for centuries were subjected to various 
social disabilities. Certain famous temples of India, particularly in 
the south, were not accessible to them nor were they allowed to 
draw water from wells and tanks located in areas inhabited by 
high castes. These inhibitions touched the heart of many but it was 
left to Gandhiji to start the Harijan movement from Yarveda Jail 
in Poona. After release from jail in 1939 he undertook his historic 
fast for 21-days. Dr. B. C. Roy who was Gandhiji’s physician 
went to Poona to take care of him when he was hovering between 
life and death due to the effects of the prolonged fast. Again in 
1943 when he was detained at the Aga Khan palace in Poona 
Gandhiji undertook another fast. On the 14th day his condi¬ 
tion took a serious turn. The team of doctors who attended on 
him lost all hope for his survival. But here again Dr. Roy per¬ 
formed a miracle by persuading him to take 4 Oz. of sweet lime 
juice which turned the comer and the calamity was averted. 

After release from detention Gandhiji toured the country for 
propagating the cause of Harijans and visited Calcutta. Sarat 
Chandra Bose and Tulsi Charan Goswami were then Congress 
leaders. Dr. B. C. Roy was particularly assigned by Gandhiji to 
conduct the Harijan movement in West Bengal. On his arrival in 
Calcutta in 1934 he was taken to the residence of a prominent 
Gujrati industrialist in south Calcutta. Reporters from all Calcutta 
papers thronged there. I was asked to cover the event or any state¬ 
ment that he might make. Jamnalal Bajaj, a millionaire of Bombay, 
was then Treasurer of the Congress. When reporters pressed him 
to be taken to Gandhiji for a press statement (at that time the term 
press conference was not in vogue) Bajaj informed the waiting 
journalists that Gandhiji had no statement to make. After sometime 
all the senior reporters left. Then a junior in the profession myself 
and Shri Mohanlal Ganguli of "Forward” newspaper were paj^ently 
waiting. We were rewarded for our patience when the seniors had 
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all left. After an hour or so Satish Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi 
Pratisthan came to the gate and informed that Bapuji would make 
a press statement. Both of us immediately followed him and were 
ushered into the room of Gandhiji who was sitting on a mattress 
on the first floor hall of the building. With the right hand on his 
cheek Gandhiji appeared to us to be in a pensive mood. Beckoning 
us to sit on the mattress he began by saying that he had disconti¬ 
nued the practice of giving exclusive press interviews to an agency 
or a newspaper. He asked us to make his statement available to 
all newspapers and our rival agency Associated Press of India, for 
Wider circulation. Earlier in the morning Gandhiji had been de¬ 
trained at Belur Station and taken to Calcutta by car which Sarat 
Bose had arranged for him. This was done to evade a demons¬ 
tration which Vamashram Swarjya Sangba and other like-minded 
people had organised as a counter to his Harijan movement. 
Gandhiji was not aware of this. In course of his statement dictated 
to us he said, "Since I entered public life I considered my body 
as a public trust. Had I known that, (the demonstration at Howrah), 
I would not have alighted there (Belur)". This is in striking con¬ 
trast to what we find in the doings of present-day leaders, some 
of whom prefer to remain behind and direct their followers to 
bear the brunt of the attack. In the middle of his statement Sir 
Nilratan Sarkar and Dr. Bidhan Roy entered the room for a 
medical check up of Gandhiji who was then suffering from high 
Mood pressure. Gandhiji greeted them with a smile saying, 
"Agantum Vaidya Shrestham” (Welcome great physicians). Then 
he said, "I am afraid, doctors, you will have to wait a while until 
I finish dictating this statement”. Then he continued his statement 
regardless of the presence of the two eminent doctors or of his 
impending medical examination. We were touched by this. We, 
two insignificant men, were preparing ourselves to leave the room, 
thinking that the two big doctors would have precedence over us. 
But that was not the way of Gandhiji. He was no respector of 
persons and would not dismiss anyone, however humble, until 
he had finished with him. In later life I had experience of seeing 
violations of this code of conduct by many eminent leaders. My 
boss Bidhu Sen Gupta offered me an increment of Rs. 10/- for 
Oandhiji’s statement. 
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It was decided to hold the congress scission for the first time in 
a village. Faizpur (200 miles away from Bombay) was selected as 
the venue in 1936. Shankar Rao Deo, the Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee, was determined to make the village Congress a 
success. He asserted that if need be, one lakh bottles of soda, water 
would be requisitioned to cope with drinking water scarcity. Some 
journalists were doubtful about the succes of such a session as 
lighting, sanitation and accommodation for a vast concourse of 
people and telegraphic communications for pressmen would be 
impossible to provide. Yet the session was held and the first village 
congress was a great success. Cham Sarkar, Anil Das (now Chief 
of the Bureau of Amrita Bazar Patrika in Delhi) and myself were 
sent to report the proceedings. Acharya Kripalini, General Secretary 
of the Congress, had selected 'United Press of India’ for doing the 
official reporting of the English speches (most of the speeches in 
those days were delivered in English). Anil Das and myself had 
covered both the Lucknow and Faizpur session of the Congress 
in 1936 for which our agency received a remuneration of Rs. 100/- 
per day. Jawaharlal Nehru who had earlier in the year presided 
over another plenary session of the Congress at Lucknow, was 
chosen for the second time as its President. When the session was 
over the Congress President’s tent was besieged with journalists. 
Myself and my senior, P. D. Sharma, from the United Press 
had the privilege of having an exclusive interview with Nehru. 
Shrimati Padmaja Naidu, then a young lady, and other friends 
of the President had already come there to see him off. He called 
us aside and dictated an inspiring message for the nation. We ran 
from there to the nearest telegraph office. The message was sent 
off in no time to all parts of the country. (There was no teleprinter 
service then and news had to be sent through Press telegrams). 

The momentous decision of the Congress to work the consti¬ 
tution of 1935 on the basis of which congress formed ministries 
in various provinces was taken in 1937 by the Congress Working 
Committee in an humble one-storeyed building in a Harijan colony 
in the suburbs of Delhi where Mahatma Gandhi was camping. 
When the time for announcement of the decision of the VJ^rking 
Cpmmittee came, the waiting journalists, with a fair proportion of 
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representatives of foreign press rushed to the small roof of the 
building where Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, was standing 
with sheets of paper in his hand. He dictated the long resolution 
of the Working Committee but before doing that asked the press- 
jnMi not to miss any word or sentence as the decision taken was 
a historic one in that the premier organisation, departing from its 
programme of Civil disobedience, had decided to enter the arena 
of legislature to wreck the Government of India Act from within. 

Among the journalists there I was the youngest, having a good 
speed in shorthand. P. D, Sharma, Editor of our agency in 
Delhi, was near me. When I saw that Nehru had come almost to 
the end, dealing with the operative portion of the resolution, I 
began to slide backwards in order to be the first to descend from 
the narrow stair-case unobserved by others, but not by the Congress 
President. No sooner the last sentence had been read out I des¬ 
cended from the staircase and Sharma and myself climbed into our 
car and headed for the nearest telephone in a nearby Hospital. 
From there I read out the important portions to our New Delhi 
Office asking them to send a flash message to all our centres that 
Congress had decided to work the 1935 Government of India Act 
and form Ministries in the provinces. Thereafter the full text of the 
resolution was typed in the running car and we went to the Tele¬ 
graph office so as to be the first to jam the Press telegraph lines. 
Whoever reached the Telegraph office and blocked the lines with 
his message would be the first to reach the newspapers with his 
message. On the following day papers all over the country flashed 
U.P.I. news over the head of our rival. Associated Press. This was 
one of my biggest scopes during my 5-year career as a journalist. 

Another sensational scoop which the United Press scored in 
September 1936 was the release of secret correspondence exchanged 
between Sarat Chandra Bose, then President of the BPCC, and 
Congress President Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on congress accep¬ 
tance of the policy of 'neither accepting nor rejecting’ the British 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald’s, Communal Award envisaging 
separate electorate for the Muslims. I was deputed by my news- 
agipcy to Simla to loam reporting of Contral Assembly Proceed- 
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ings. Sarat Bose had gone there with his family for a change. One 
day he enquired of my colleague, Anil IXas, if I could be spared 
for a couple of hours, as he had on hand some urgent conespon- 
dence to dispose of. As a young journalist attached to a nationalist 
news-agency, Bose had always shown me special favours in ex¬ 
clusive coverage of Congress items and some of his statements as 
the President of the Provincial Congress. 1 used to report to him 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon in his suite at the Cecil Hotel. On 
the first day he dictated to me a long reply to Nehru's letter 
justifying congress stand on Communal Award. In its forceful 
reply he urged the Congress President lo abandon its neutral 
posture and define a clear cut policy on this issue in favour of 
joint electorate. Sarat Bose in all his letters addressed him as 
'Dear Comrade President’ Nehru (His use of the word 'Comrade' 
startled me. Are the congress leaders drifting towards communism, 
1 thought within myself). He warned me that the contents of their 
letters were highly secret and should not be leaked out 
under any circumstance. Copies of Nehru’s letters and his 
replies were endorsed to 4 or 5 prominent Bengal Congress 
leaders including Ashrafuddin Ahmad Chowdhury, General Secre¬ 
tary of BPCC. In making copies of the correspondence I had 
always taken care to make an extra copy which I showed to Anil 
Das one evening. Nehru while agreeing with Sarat Bose on some 
points mentioned that the time had not come to revise the congress 
policy on Communal Award. Bengal congressmen as a whole were 
opposed to the idea of separate electorate and Sarat Bose’s stand 
on the issue wa.s fully supported by all those to whom copies of 
correspondence were endorsed. Then my friend Anil Das suggested 
that we release the correspondence with Allahabad’ as the date¬ 
line in order to make it appear that the news had leaked out from 
the ATCC office which was then located at Swaraj Bhavan, 
Allahabad. T hesitated, for, that would mean breach of faith but 
ultimately yielded to the pressure of Das and Sharma. One fine 
morning papers in Calcutta came out v^ith banner headlines with 
the full text of correspondence covering the front pages. Nehru 
wrote a stiff letter to Bose seeking an explanation for the release 
of the secret letters without his permission. Bose’s reply that 
the news had leaked from Allahabad and possibly from A.I.C.C. 
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office. Our Allahabad correspondant, poor K. Ramiah, was sent 
for and after interrogation Nehru was convinced that Ramiah was 
not responsible for its publication. He again wrote to Bose about 
it. Both Anil Das and I told Sarat Bose that some of his congress 
colleagues in Calcutta might have something to do with it. Bose 
believed us and we were exonerated. Nevertheless, the release of 
the correspondence raised the popularity of Sarat Bose in Bengal 
and I could discern a feeling of elation in him as he was talking 
to us. Next year on this Communal Award issue all the official 
congress candidates were defeated by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya’s Nationalist Party in Bengal in the Central Assembly 
elections. But this breach of faith on my part for the sake of 
scoring a scoop pricked my conscience for many years and 
I promised not to commit any such mistake in future. 

The first election under the Government of India Act on com¬ 
munal electorate was completed in the early part of 1937. Congress 
swept the polls and formed ministries in several provinces includ¬ 
ing Bombay, Madras, U.P., and Bihar. In Bengal Congress was 
returned as the single largest party under the leadership of Sarat 
Bose. Fazlul Huq’s Krishak Praja Party and Nazimuddin’s Muslim 
League party trailed behind. The Muslim League party was claim¬ 
ing some of the members of Praja Party as their own. Fazlul Huq 
in course of a press statement to me denounced such claim. 
Fazlul Huq was inclined to form a coalition Government with the 
Congress Party but perhaps Sarat Bose was opposed to the for¬ 
mation of a ministry in alliance with any other party and got no 
clearance from the Congress High Command. When Sir John 
Anderson, the then Governor of Bengal called Bose as the leader 
of the single largest party to discuss ministry-making he declined 
the offer. This led to a pact between the two Muslim parties and 
a Minisry was formed ultimately with Fazlul Huq as the First 
Chief Minister of Bengal. Many were of the opinion that by this 
decision the Congress paved the way for Muslim League rule in 
Bengal. Latef events proved this and the province suffered 
a long spell of misrule in the hands of the League Ministry. 
The Bengal Assembly was at this time composed of 
many notable orators and often the public galleries drew 
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packed crowds to hear their speeches. Sarat Bose was 
elected leader of the opposition, Shyamaprosad Mukherjee 
was an independent member while Fazlul Huq, Nazimuddin and 
Hasan Saheed Suhrawardy were the principal speakers of the 
treasury benches. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar who held the post of 
Finance Minister and was the principal target of attack from the 
opposition parties fared badly in the beginning. He could not speak 
extempore but within a short time he developed into a fine parlia- 
mentarian and returned the retorts with equal force. 

Azizul Huq, an able lawyer, was elected Speaker while Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra was permitted by Congress to contest the presi¬ 
dentship of the Bengal Legislative Council. He defeated his rival 
Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chowdhury of Santosh by a narrow 
margin of one vote. This was the only elective post held by a 
congressman in this province in those days. Satyen Mitra was a 
follower of C. R. Das and a close associate of Subhas Bose with 
whom he had spent several years as a deportee in Mandalay jail 
in Burma earlier. 


THE YEARS 1937-47 
Entry into Government Service 

Soon after his election Satyen Mitra offered to take me on 
his personal staff, as he said, he had little confidence in the bona- 
fides of a Government servant who might be deputed from the 
Writers’ Buildings. This changed the course of my life and my 
short career as a journalist ended on 4th June, 1937. 

The Congress under the guidance of Gandhiji passed a resolution 
forbidding congressmen to hold any office of profit under Govern¬ 
ment with a salary above Rs. 500/-. The salary of the President 
of the Upper House in Bengal was fixed at Rs. 1,500/-. Jawaharlal 
Nehru as Congress President asked the Bengal Congress chief. Sarat 
Bose, to enforce this rule in the case of Mitra. Sarat Bose accord¬ 
ingly wrote a letter to Mitra to deposit the excels amount of 11000/- 
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to the B.P.C.C. Fund. But Mitra who was already utilising a 
good portion of his salary towards the relief of distressed political 
sufferers was unwilling to comply with the directive. A protracted 
exchange of correspondence followed between Sarat Bose and 
Mitra on this issue end ultimately a meeting was arranged some¬ 
time in September 1937 at the Kurseong Hill resort of Sarat Bose. 
When Mitra arrived there on an afternoon on his down hill journey 
from Darjeeling. Subhas Chandra Bose was also present. We were 
taken to the study and after enjoying lavish hospitality for 
which the Bose family was famous, the three leaders retired to an 
adjacent room. Their dialogue continued for more than an hour. 
When Mitra emerged from the talks I found him grave. He 
did not speak to me in the car beyond saying that perhaps he 
would have to part his ways from the Congress and Bose brothers. 
Mitra on arrival in Calcutta consulted his close associates Dr B. C. 
Roy and Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. He sent me privately to Dr. B. C. 
Roy who dictated a long letter for him in reply to the ultimatum 
he had received earlier from the B.P.C.C. chief. In this letter he 
reiterated his stand that he was not utilising the entire amount of 
his salary of Rs. 1,500/- for himself but that a big portion of it 
was being spent for maintenance of distressed revolutionary friends 
of his home district, Noakhali. Satyen Mitra was ultimately expelled 
from the Congress at the initiative of the Congress President for 
violation of the directive of the Congress regarding quantum of 
salary. Despite this Mitra to the last days of his life (he died in 
1942) served the cause of the congress as President of the Council 
and outside. In fact, by some of his rulings on the floor of the 
House he bad stalled some reactionary measures of the League 
Ministry and showed commendable courage to maintain his inde¬ 
pendence as a Presiding Officer. 

The years that followed saw marked changes in the political 
scene of Bengal. Faziul Huq’s Krishak Praja Party coalesced with 
the Muslim League and he became for some years a redoubtable 
champion of the League and its two-nation theory. In later life he 
was disillusioned and even before division of the country broke 
away from the League and formed a Ministry with Dr. Shyama 
Prosad Mookheriee as his Finance Minister. During the struggle 
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for power in those days money was freely used for winning over 
members of the legislature. I had seen Sahabuddin, Chief Whip 
of the Muslim League Party in the Assembly, handing over halves 
of hundred-rupee currency notes to independent members, promis¬ 
ing to hand over the other halves on their voting in the right lobby. 
The Muslim League Ministiry brought the morale of the adminis¬ 
tration to a low key. The communal ratio of 50-50 in Govt. Services 
was enforced. The Muslim community formed about 55 percent 
of the entire population but their representation in the public 
services was disproportionately low as they fared badly in open 
competitions with the Hindus. But this decision altered the situation 
and a large number of Muslims who were lower in the list of 
competitive examinations got their chance in preference to 
Hindus. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar was asked by the Cabinet in his 
capacity as Finance Minister to draft a scheme for communal 
representation in the services on population basis and the 50-50 
ratio in service was evolved by him at Darjeeling which used to 
be the summar headquarters of the Bengal Govt, in those days. 
Sarkar with the assistance of his able confidant, Benoy Das Gupta 
of the Finance Department produced a massive document against 
communal representation in services on population basis as that 
would cut at the root of efficiency in public service in as much 
as qualified Muslim candidates, particularly in technical branches, 
were not available. The Muslim League stalwarts pressed hard to 
gain their points but it was due to the tact and shrewdness of the 
then Finance Minister that it could be averted. Ultimately the 
ratio of parity in general services was accepted. In the first Public 
service Commision examination for recruitment of stenographers 
in 1938 a Muslim candidate who stood 18th in the list had to be 
taken in, in preference to top candidates as it was a Muslim 
vacancy. Thus the efficiency of the administrative apparatus 
began to erode with the influx of men of lesser merit. In those 
days Government moved to Darjeeling twice a year with skeleton 
staff from all principal departments. The Muslims brought the 
analogy of communal representation even in case of exodus to 
Darjeeling and demanded equal number of Muslims being sent over 
there from each department in total disregard of the exigencies ol 
public service!! I ^ 
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Often we hear from people and the press that the standard of 
service Personnel has deteriorated compared to what it was during 
the British administration. However laudable the object of a Gov¬ 
ernment is, unless it has a machinery capable of implementing its 
objectives, all its plans and programmes will flounder on the bed 
rock of ineflficiency. It may be said that reputation of a Government 
depends to a great extent on the efficiency and reputation of the 
service persomiel who comprise it. Any government which has at 
its command a dedicated and honest band of public servants will 
be able to forge ahead with its welfare activities. The civil service 
of Britain has enjoyed reputation of im|)artiality, efficiency and 
integrity and they wanted to create an efficient system of public 
administration in India for which ihe Indian Civil Service Cadre 
was introduced. That service attracted the best among Indian youths. 
The reason was, apart from the high salaries I.C.S. men had vast 
power and reasonable freedom to pursue their activities within their 
own sphere. It may be true that some of them turned to be super- 
beaurocrats and misused their power. That was because they were 
governing a ruling race and their actions were seldom questioned 
by the higher authorities. Despite this, the British high officials were 
able to set before their subordinate staff an example of long hours 
of hard work and ability to take decisions independently and face 
the consequences that flow from them. 

The standard of efficiency of the service marked a gradual deterio¬ 
ration with the abolition of Indian Civil Service and its replacement 
by the Indian Administrative Service. The salary and other benefits 
it offered were not sufficient to attract the best among the university 
students who preferred professional careers like medicine, law and 
engineering. Besides, the big business houses opened up a better 
career for them by offering more attractive salaries and other per¬ 
quisites. The result was that new entrants in the administrative 
service at a time when the nation was embarking on big nation¬ 
building projects were not equal to the task facing them except in 
the case of a few. Since independence due to launching of various 
welfare activities of the State and Central Governments, Govern¬ 
ment machinery both at the capitals and in the districts expanded 
enormously. Although the old Civil Service men were there in key 
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^sitions to guide the new band of administrative ofl&^rs they were 
shorn of their lustre and authority as sovereign power after inde¬ 
pendence was wielded by the Ministers, not by the Governor or his 
representatives. People ran to the popular Ministers for seeking 
redress of their grievances or for getting things done through Gov¬ 
ernment. Although a fair proportion of the young officers were 
serious and earnest in their jobs, they were in many cases deterred 
from putting forth the best they were capable of due to interference 
in the day-to-day administration by the Ministers. 


In the lower echelon of the service, since the communal ratio 
formula in regard to entry into public service was discarded after 
independence, the quality of the subordinate service showed a 
marked trend of improvement. But in certain sectors of the State 
Government a large number of adhoc appointments in the subordi¬ 
nate services, particularly in the Civil Supplies Deptt., were made 
without recourse to examinations conducted by the Public Service 
Commission. The erosion of efficiency, discipline and quality in the 
subordinate service had its origin in such non-planned recruitments 
and a large number of candidates who could secure the recommen¬ 
dations of Ministers and members of the Legislature found their 
entry into public service. Besides, the structure of the Govt, began 
to increase in dimension rendering the administrative machinery 
more complex. Often offices were opened for meetng a particular 
purpose and they had after some time to be wound up and the men 
were foisted on other departments for which they were not suitable 
by virtue of their training and qualifications. Government was faced 
with the problem of finding alternative employment for a very large 
number of superior and subordinate staff of the Food Department. 
The Police Department was required to absorb a large numbw 
young sub-inspectors of Food Department as police sub-inspectors. 
In many cases they had neither the training nor the mental make-up. 
This is but one instance of how unsuitable men were thrust upon 
the Police Department. These are some of the factors wtuch 
have led to the deterioration in quality of service both at the higher 
and lower levels. In subsequent pages I will have occasion to discuss 
the problem of indiscipline among Govt, employees. --m. 
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The Second World War came and with it the country saw 
accentuation of communal feelings when Jinnah raised the bogey 
of a new State for the Muslims as a reward for their support to 
the British War efforts. The third and final phase of Gandhijis 
struggle for freedom was launched in 1942. In the Bombay session 
of the All India Congress Committee the "Quit India" resolution 
was passed. Gandhiji, Nehru, Patel, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and other all- 
India leaders were arrested and sent to Ahmednagar Fort. The 
masses took up the challenge and extensive damages to railway 
lines and roads were done all over the country to paralyse war 
efforts. Churchill who was then Prime Minister of England in one 
of his speeches on India in the House of Commons admitted that 
"we are not yet out of the woods ”, although hundreds of thousands 
of people were arrested and many lost their lives and outwardly 
the movement appeared to have been halted. 

England was facing a crisis at that time. With a civil revolt in 
India, hemmed in by the Japanese and Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
I.N.A. force on the eastern borders of India she wanted to assuage 
the feelings of Indians. Leaders were released from jail. Cripps 
Mission was sent to India to contact Indian leaders for negotiating 
a political settlement. The mission failed and its offer was described 
by Gandhiji as "a post-dated cheque on a crashing bank”. 

The Labour Govt, in Britain sent to India a three-man Cabinet 
Mission with the Secretary of State for India, Lord Pethick 
Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps (he had earlier failed in his attempt 
to negotiate a settlement with Indian leaders for transference of 
power) and A. V. Alexander. The Prime Minister in his statement 
to the House of Commons made it clear to all that the British 
Government was serious on transferring power to Indian hands. 
The key-note of his speech was that “minorities would not be 
allowed to place their veto on the advance of majority”. Except 
Jinnah all the other political leaders welcomed the decision. Jinnah 
claimed that the Muslims were a separate nation and not a mino¬ 
rity. A protracted negotiation followed after their arrival in New 
Delhi on 24h March, 1946, but Jinnah was adamant and would 
not budge an inch from his stand for division of the country and 
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creation of 'Pakistan for the 100 million Muslims of India whose 
way of life was different from 250 million Hindus. He therefore 
pressed for creation of Pakistan with Bengal, Assam, Punjab, N.W.F,. 
Sind and Baluchistan. But as these provinces contained districts 
with predominantly non-Muslim population particularly in Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam, the claim was not entertained. The Mission 
then took up the question of creation of a smaller Pakistan and 
discussed the serious consequences that would flow from it. It would, 
mean disintegration of the army, postal and communication system 
including the railways which were built on the basis of united 
India. Besides, East and West Pakistan separated by hundreds of 
miles would not be viable at times of war, their communication 
being dependant entirely on Hindustan. (This warning by the Cabinet 
Mission proved prophetic. In 1965 India banned over-flying of 
Pakistani planes and except through sea routes the eastern, part of 
Pakistan remained cut off from the west, and no substantial help 
could be reached to the eastern wing during Indo-Pakistan war 
and quite some time after. The same thing has been repeated after 
the hijacking of the Indian plane to Lahore in 1970 and Pakistan’s 
war against India in December 1971 on Bangladesh issue.) 


After nearly three months’ hectic activity the Cabinet Mission 
failed to achieve a consensus and gave its own recommendation. 
They recommended a Union of India embracing both British and 
the Princely States with powers to deal with subjects like foreign 
affairs, defence and communications with authority to raise finance 
required for the above subjects and the States retaining all subjects 
other than the Union subjects and all residuary powers. The Mis¬ 
sion also favoured a constitution-making body and formation of an 
interim government comprising of the two major communities. The 
All India Congress Committee at its Bombay session by 205 votes 
against 51 accepted tlie Cabinet Mission Plan. But the Muslim 
League passed two resolutions in July 1946 withdrawing its ac¬ 
ceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan and reiterating its resolve 
to resort to mass struggle for achieving Pakistan. August 16th was 
fixed as the "Direct Action Day" when meetings were to be held 
throughout India to enforce their claim. 
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Hasan Saheed Surhawardy, an exceptionally capable man who 
had previously held various portfolios under the League Ministry, 
held the post of Chief Minister of Bengal prior to the partition of 
the Country. It was during his regime that the worst communal 
riots, better known as Calcutta Killings’ broke out in Calcutta. 
Secret meetings and collection of arms among League Leaders 
were going on for a showdown for enforcing their claim for 
Pakistan. On the 16th of August, 1946, large number of processions 
of Muslims emerged from various parts of the city and the proces¬ 
sionists carried with them lethal weapons. A conspiracy was 
hatched with the tacit support of the European officials for a 
communal riot in the city. The object was to unleash a sudden 
mass attack on Hindus who formed the majority population of 
Calcutta, annihilate as many of them as possible and drive away 
a substantial portion of the Hindu citizens to convert it into a 
Muslim majority city. Once this was achieved the city of Calcutta 
could be claimed for the new state of Pakistan. League volunteers 
and goondas were imported from other parts of the country. In 
pursuance of their secret plan large-scale attacks on Hindu houses 
located in predominantly Muslim areas, particularly in the Park 
Circus, Kidderpore and Mechuabazar were made. The papers came 
out with horror stories. Chief Minister Surahwardy himself went to the 
control room at Lalbazar and directed rescue and help for Muslims 
wanting to be evacuated from Hindu pockets. Congress and Hindu 
Mahasabha leaders thought that Government would come to the 
rescue of the Hindu population but soon they were disillusioned. 
After 48 hours of looting, arson and killing the army was called 
out in aid of civil power. It was only then that riots were somewhat 
controlled on the main thoroughfares of Calcutta. But in mixed 
localities like Beliaghata (north Calcutta) the fury of the riots 
continued unabated. The Hindus had by then realised that they 
would have to defend their lives and honour of their women un¬ 
aided by Governmental help. Even Dr. B. C. Roy’s house at 
Wellington Street was attacked and the ground floor of the build¬ 
ing was ransacked by hooligans. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee 
took a bold stand and organised defence in various parts of the 
city endangering his personal safety. The Muslim Leaguers who 
had iioped that the Hindus would crumble and flee the city 
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received reports of large scale retaliation. The drama was soon 
reversed. Hindus began to retaliate in the areas where they were 
strong and streets of Calcutta were flowing with blood of both the 
communities. 1 had occasion to go on a rescue operation in a 
military van in Kidderpore area. In our escort was a lone British 
soldier armed with a tomy gun. He was sitting by the side of the 
driver. Two of us were standing on the vehicle. When the vehicle 
entered a narrow path of a predominantly Muslim locality, ruflBan- 
looking persons came out with daggers, rods and other lethal 
weapons. Our vehicle had been surrounded by them and they 
were preparing for an attack on us. The lone young soldier came 
out of the driver’s seat, stood near us and raising his rifle warned 
them that if they persisted in obstructing the movement of the 
vehicle he would open fire. Those men were looking on us as a 
hungry tiger looks on his kill. The raising of the gun had the 
desired effect and they soon melted away. The vehicle after 
proceeding some distance came to a halt, and we got down and 
entered a Hindu house. We found the doors and windows broken 
and no sign of life inside. Despite this we reached the top floor 
of the house. On hearing our friendly voice a little boy and a girl 
came out from their hiding place. Except the brother and the 
sister the entire family had been butchered on the very first day 
of the riot but miraculously their lives were saved as the attackers 
could not detect their presence. Their bewildered look and ema¬ 
ciated bodies—^they had not taken any food for two days—had 
made them incapable even of crying. There were stinking smells 
from the decomposed corpses and soon we left the place with the 
two orphans. They were put in orphanges, a number of which had 
sprung up to accommodate such cases. 

The Calcutta killings, according to unofficial estimates, ac¬ 
counted for 5,000 lives. Fifteen thousand people were injured and 
about a lakh rendered homeless. 

The formation of the Constituent Assembly was completed by June, 
1946. The Congress won all the general seats while the League 
won all but five Muslim seats. Jinnah refused to join the interim 
government but the Viceroy called upon the Congress Bi^id^t to 
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form the government at the Centre. Accordingly the provisional 
Government at the Centre was announced on the 24th August, 
1946 with six Congressmen, 1 Sikh, 1 Indian-Christian, 1 Parsi and 
5 Muslims (two names were announced later). Sarat Bose who 
joined the provisional government in the beginning had to make 
room for Muslim League candidates. On 2nd September the 
Interim Govt, was sworn in with no representation of League on 
it initially. 

The first constituent Assembly met in December 1946, without 
Muslim League participation. Rajendra Prasad was elected Presi¬ 
dent and the "Objective Resolution” which was moved by Nehru 
was passed. Thus although there were Hindu and Muslim blocks 
in the interim Government the Constituent Assembly had no 
Muslim representation. The country was drifting towards partition. 

Communal riots erupted in the Punjab more or less on the 
pattern of Bengal although the State was under Governor’s rule. 
There was a difference between the earlier communal riots and 
the communal riots of 1946, The riots preceding 1946 were the 
result of religious frenzy worked up by interested communal 
motives whereas the riots following the "Direct Action” day of 
16th August, 1946 were due purely to political motives and took 
the form of indiscriminate retaliation on innocent people. Unlike 
Bengal, the Hindus and Sikhs of Punjab were not caught unawares 
and retaliation followed aggression. 

The riots in Noakhali was followed by the Calcutta riots and 
was equaly savage. The Hindus who were numerically inferior 
there to the Muslims (80 per cent of the population was Muslim) 
could not retaliate and it was almost a one-sided affair. The 
accounts of horrors and atrocities committed there reached Cal¬ 
cutta and in other parts of the country. It was during the height 
of the riots in Noakhali that Gandhiji went there and undertook 
a walking tour to instill courage in the minds of the minority 
community. Suhrawardy who was the Chief Minister then made 
strong security arrangements for Gandhiji. But the exodus from 
Noakhali which had already begun prior to visit showed no 
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signs of abatement. The evacuees brought with them moving tales 
of savagery and outrages on women. Acharya Kripalini who was 
Congress President at that time after his return from a tour of 
riot-torn Noakhali, in his statement mentioned how vermilion marks 
on countless Hindu women were effaced and conchshell bangles 
broken before dishonouring them. The statement inflamed the 
passions of Hindus and communal violence broke out in Bihar 
which later spread to the United Province. The acts of Hindus 
where they were numerically superior were no less brutal than 
Muslim savagery. 

When this was the picture in the provinces Congress leaders 
at the Centre were getting tired and disgusted with their Muslim 
League colleagues. The two blocks pulled in opposite directions. 
There was division in the services from the departmental secretaries 
down to peons and Liaquat AH (Muslim League) scotched all 
proposals from Congress Ministers whenever they came to him as 
Finance Minister. In the end Congress was forced to accept the 
Mountbatten plan for division of India. 

The final decision of the British Cabinet about the partition of 
India was announced. According to this the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab were to meet in two parts, 
one representing the Muslim-majority districts and the other the 
rest of the province, determination of population being on the 
basis of 1941 census. The members of the two parts of each 
Legislative Assembly sitting separately were empowered to vote 
whether or not the province should be partitioned. If a simple 
majority of either part decides in favour of partition, division will 
take place and arrangements would be made accordingly. In the 
event of partition being decided upon, each part of the Legislative 
Assembly would, on behalf of the areas they represent, decide 
whether its constitution should be framed by the existing Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly (Congress had joined this body while the Muslim 
League had boycotted it) or by a new and separate one (Pakistan). 
As soon as a decision involving partition had been taken a 
Boundary Commission would go into the question of boundaries 
of the two States and demarcate them. 
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During this time a proposal was mooted to the effect that 
Bengal should be made a sovereign and independent state. The 
then Chief Minister of Bengal, Suhrawardy whom the Hindus 
blamed for the carnage in Calcutta and who worked tirelessly for 
the division of the country, started a dialogue with Sarat Bose. 
Sarat Bose had also seen Jinnah to enlist his support for this 
move. The scheme was vehemently opposed by the Congress 
leaders at the Centre including Vallavbhai Patel and Nehru, al¬ 
though a small section of congressmen in Bengal was in secret 
sympathy with it. The Hindu Mahasabha and its leader, Dr. Shyama 
Prosad Mookerjee opposed it, so did the leaders of the Muslim 
League. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and the Hindu 
Mahasabha passed resolutions for creation of a separate province 
of West Bengal. 

The all important decision about partition of Bengal was taken 
at special meetings of two wings of the Muslim-majority and non- 
Muslim majority areas of Bengal on Friday the 20tth of June, 
1947 in the Assembly Buildings. Nurul Amin, Speaker of the 
Assembly (at writing in fugitive in West Pakistan) who 

presided over the special sitting of 140 members representing 
Muslim majority areas, observed: “We are going to take a very 
momentous decision today in this meeting which will go down in 
history as a great event in the struggle for the freedom of this 
subcontinent”. Thereafter he wanted to know whether there was 
any member present at the meeting who demanded a joint sitting 
of the members of the Assembly at which a decision would be 
taken on the issue as to which Constituent Assembly the province 
as a whole would join, if it were decided by the two parts to 
remain united. 


At this stage Kiran Sankar Roy of the Congress party demanded 
a joint sesison. A massage was accordingly sent to the President 
of the other wing which was having a simultaneous sitting under 
the Presidentship of Maharajadhiraja Udaychand Mahatab Bahadur 
of Burdwan on the first floor of the southern wing of the same 
building. Being on the staff of the Upper House, I was assigned 
duties which required me to stand near the Presiding Officer and 
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help him with reference books that he might require for answering 
any point of order that might be raised. The Maharaja, who was 
a sitting member of the Assembly over a number of years, had no 
experience of presiding over any sitting of Assembly, and a momen¬ 
tous sitting like that on which depended the fate of 3,30,05,434 
Muslims and 2,73,01,091 Hindus naturally made him nervous. But 
the first part of :the meeting was over in both the houses within 
10 minutes. The popular feeling in favour of partition was almost 
universal and members knew that if they went against it they would 
dig their own grave. Therefore they came with minds set and lost 
no time in coming to the decision. Little did the Muslim members 
know that exactly 24 years after, the majority of the Muslim popu¬ 
lation of East Pakistan would have to raise their banner of revolt 
and fight for an independent sovereign State dissociating com¬ 
pletely with Pakistan. Who can alter the course ordained by 
destiny! 

The joint meeting of the members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly was accordingly held at 3 P.M. in the main hall and 
lasted for half an hour with Nurul Amin, the Speaker in the 
Chair. In this meeting 219 members were present. Putting the 
motion before the House Amin said, ‘Tt is now my duty to ascer¬ 
tain whether the Province of Bengal as a whole would join the 
existing Constituent Assembly (Muslim League had boycotted it) 
or join a new and separate Constituent Assembly consisting of 
representatives of those areas which will decide not to participate 
in the existing Constituent Assembly”. The House was divided. 
Eighty Seven Hindu and Three Anglo-Indian members (European 
members were not allowed to participatc( went to the 'Yes’ lobby 
in favour of joining the existing Constituent Assembly while 126 
members including two scheduled caste and a lone Christan mem¬ 
ber went to the 'Noes’ lobby signifying their assent to the creation 
of a new state. The members then sat again after 15 minutes in 
two parts. Nurul Amin then put the main motion before his part 
of the Assembly which was as follows:? 

"It is now my duty to ascertain the wishes of this part of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly as to whether the province of 
Bengal should be partitioned or not”, -n. 
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Thirtyfive Hindu and 106 Muslim members voted for partition with 
a springkling of scheduled caste members voting against. The voting 
analysis showed the three Anglo Indian members did not participate 
in the voting. 

After the announcement of the decision of the House the chair 
requested the memers to continue to remain in their seats until a 
message came from the other part of the House. The message 
from the other part was received within a couple of minutes aflBrm- 
ing their decision by a majority of 58 votes to 21. After this Amin 
put another motion in his part of the Bengal Assembly as to 
whether it would join the existing Constituent Assembly or join a 
new and separate Constituent Assembly consisting of the repre¬ 
sentatives of those areas which decide not to participate in the 
existing Constituent Assembly. The House divided. With 34 voting 
in favour of joining the existing Constituent Assembly and 107 
for a new and separate Constituent Assembly. 

The last motion related to agreeing to the amalgamation of the 
district of Sylhet (then in Assam) with the new province of East 
Bengal in the event of the people of Syhlet giving their verdict 
after a referendum. The votes recorded in favour of amalgamation 
was 105 against 34. 

The presiding officer then announced that the decision taken by 
the two wings of the Assembly for partition of Bengal would 
involve fresh election after it received the sanction of the Governor- 
General Lord Mountbatten. The polling dale for such election was 
fixed for the 5th of July. 

A similar procedure was held in the other wing of the Assembly 
and after conclusion of the meeting at 4-05 p.m. the presiding 
officer, the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan, came out in a 
relaxed mood and chatted with us for a while remarking that it was 
an eventful day of his life, as with the nation, when such moment¬ 
ous decisions were taken. 

Thus ended the sittings of the two wings of the Assembly. Little 
did Hindu and Muslim members of the Assembly know what future 
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lay before them. They were caught in the whirlpool of partition 
and the poison had gone too deep in the blood of both communities 
and there was no getting out of it. 

Events moved in kaleidoscopic rapidity. The Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Bill was passed in the House of Commons within 11 days 
and the House of Lords ratified it in a single day. The Government 
of India Act, 1935 as modified and adapted, was brought into 
operation by the India (Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947 made 
by the Governor-General on 14th August, 1947. Two dominions, 
India and Pakistan, were created, the legislature of each Dominion 
exercising full power to make Paws. Mountbatten, however, at 
the request of Nehru and Patel continued to remain as the Gover¬ 
nor-General of India while Jinnah himself became the Governor- 
General of Pakistan with Karachi as its capital. 

The first shadow ministry in West Bengal was formed with Dr. 
Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, a staunch Gandhite, and a team of 
Ministers to take over power from the Suhrawardy Ministry. The 
two wings of the ministry functioned simultaneously, the Muslim 
part for looking after the interests of the Muslims until the forma¬ 
tion of a new Ministry in their new capital, Dacca. A State Partition 
Council was formed composed of officials of both communities 
for transference of records and movable properties. 

Every Government employee was required to give his option as 
to which of the two Governments he wanted to serve. It was a 
two-way traffic, most of the Muslim officers and non-gazetted staff 
opting for Pakistan while Hindu employees in East Bengal indicated 
their desire to serve the Government of West Bengal. Although 
the process bristled with difficulties and involved laborious work, 
the employees of both parts put their heart and soul in it. The 
service personnel were equally anxious to take follow-up action for 
giving effect to partition and for setting up new administrative 
machinery in each state. The result was chain vacancies in senior 
positions in both parts and junior officers were quickly promoted 
to positions which they would not have got for years. A lower 
division clerk became an upper division clerk, an upper^division 
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clerk head assistant and head assistant a registrar, a constable, 
a jamadar, a junior officer promoted to the position of senior 
executive to fill the vacancy. The partition thus became an un¬ 
expected windfall to many and it was they who enjoyed the first 
fruits of independence. 

The echoes of communal riots in Calcutta had not died out 
when independence came on the 15th August, 1947. In Calcutta, 
as elsewhere, the celebration of the independence day in a fitting 
manner preoccupied the minds of the people and this tended to 
detract the major community from trading on the barren path of 
mutual slaughter and destruction. The excitement of freedom 
brought about a great change in the psychology of the people. 
With the creation of the new province of East Bengal began an 
exodus which included a large number of miscreants who led the 
communal violence. Those who stayed back now became dependent 
on the goodwill of the new Government and the majority commu¬ 
nity for safety of their lives and property. Beliaghata in north east 
Calcutta had become a plague spot of riots. It was at this time 
that Gandhiji came to Calcuta to restore amity between the two 
communities. Gandhiji stayed at the onestoreyed building of a 
Muslim merchant located in the worst affected locality. Shaheed 
Suhrawardy met Gandhiji and expressed his desire to work with 
him for restoration of peace. Perhaps he realised his past mistakes 
and wanted to atone for it. Gandhnji readily agreal to it and both 
of them jointly addressed large number of public meetings. In West 
Bengal there were still five million Muslims and more than one 
crore of Hindus were living in the other part of Bengal. If there 
was violence in one part of Bengal it was bound to have its reper¬ 
cussions on the other part. Gandhiji had realised this and worked 
strenously for his mission. He had taken Suhrawardy under his 
protective wing which provoked criticism from militant Hindu 
communalists and those who had lost their near and dear ones 
in the riots. 

Hassan Saheed Suhrawardy 

About this time I was directed by the Chief Secretary Sukumar 
Sen to report to Suhrawardy to act as his Personal Assistant. In 
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the beginning I was somewhat hesitant but ultimately decided to 
report myself for duty at his residence at 40 Theatre Road. It 
was afternoon when I reached there and was taken to the first floor 
verandah, adjoining his bed room. After waiting for a while I 
saw him coming out of his room wearing a white pyajama and a 
embroidered loose shirt. He looked at me and enquired who I 
was. On my telling him that I had been sent by the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to work as his Personal Assistant he smiled and asked me to 
take my seat. He said, "Although I am no longer the Chief 
Minister it is good of your chief secretary to send you here to 
help me in my work. I very much appreciate this courtsey”. 
He then explained to me the nature of duties and the number of 
hours I would be required to stay with him. He continued, "You 
see, I very often go to Gandhiji’s camp and you will have to accom¬ 
pany me there. Of course, I do not expect you to be with me 
when I go with Gandhiji to address public meeting.’* After this he 
brought a pile of correspondence from his bed room and began 
dictating his answers. He was a Barrister and a student of Oxford. 
His mastery over English and the manner of expression was unique. 
He could dictate for hours together without pause and effort, as if 
the choicest words would pour out of his tongue on their own. It 
was a treat to hear him speak. In the past 10 years I had watched 
his career from a distance, as a Minister and then as a Chief 
Minister inside the legislature but until then I had no occasion to 
come in personal contact with him. I realised that this was an 
opportunity to know him intimately from close quarters. When 
at about eight at night I had finished transcription of the bunch 
of letters and placed them before him he glanced through them 
and signed them. He dismissed me for the time being with the 
remark, "I find you are capable. You will do. Come tomorrow 
morning by 8, I will take you to Gandhiji's camp”. I have for¬ 
gotten to tell one thing. When it was time for tea his bearer had 
brought in tea and biscuits on a tray. Sinping tea he enquired 
whether I had been provided with tea. He flared up when he 
learnt that it had not been done and abused the bearer, ordering 
him that in future whenever tea or breakfast would be served it 
should be for both of us and not for him alone. This order was 
Strictly adhered to for the period I was with him. The siwets of 




Mr H. s Suhrawardy. Chief Minister of Bangal with Mahatma 
Gandhi at Beliaghata camp 
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Calcutta were not absolutely free from incidence of violence, and 
stray cases of stabbing were of frequent occurence. When I left No. 
40 Theatre Road at night 1 found the streets almost deserted. The 
tram and bus services had earlier been withdrawn following a dis¬ 
turbance in Esplanade. I walked a distance of two and a half miles 
and reached home late in the night. 

The following day 1 turned up in the morning and saw Suhra- 
wardy dressed up and ready for his usual daily visit to Gandhiji’s 
camp. In the ground floor of the same building lived his father, 
Sir Ziahid Suhrawardy, and his stepmother who, I was told, was a 
Hindu lady. Sir Zahid was then too old to move out of 
his room. Suhrawardy before leaving the house would lie 
postrate, touch the feet of his parents and chat for a while. That 
morning I heard him reciting the prayer song of Gandhiji before 
them. 


"Raghupati Raghaba Raja Ram 
Patita Pabana Sita Ram” 

This song he had learnt by heart having already joined several 
prayer meetings of Gandhiji. On reaching the camp Suhrawardy 
discussed the day’s programme with Gandhiji’s Secretary, Some¬ 
times he would sit near Gandhiji on a matress and remain closetted 
with him for hours. I could discern that he was being gradually 
attracted to Gandhiji and coming under his hypnotic spell. 
Gandhiji, as was wont with him, forgetting his past deeds which 
cost thousands of innocent lives, was treating him with utmost 
kindness and courtesy. 

Suhrawardy was at this time exclusively devoting his time and 
energy for protection of lives and properties of minorities in both 
Bengals. He was impressing upon the leaders in Eastern Bengal 
over whom he Imd considerable influence the need for maintaining 
amity in their area, for that was the only way to sustain the mino¬ 
rity community on this side of the border. In a long letter to 
Khaliquzaman, the U.P. Muslim League Leader, which h© 
dictated to me one day he sought his advice and guidance as the 
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problem of minorities in that province had been with him for a long 
time. He also raised peace corps called “Santi Sena” with a youth 
leader, Bhabatosh Das Gupta, and other youngmen which* 
did commendable work in Calcutta and elsewhere for improving 
relations between the two communities. One afternoon his driver 
had placed his big black Buick car for his visit to the Beliaghata 
camp. This was one of his favourite cars which he often used as 
chief minister. Seeing the car he stopped for a while and address¬ 
ing his tall Pathan driver bashfully remarked: “I feel shy to go to 
Gandhiji in a big car like this. Get me a smaller one”. There¬ 
after he started using a 4 seater car, his tall Pathan security man 
occupying a seat next to the driver while I sat beside him in the 
rear seat. He would often stay on till late in the night in the 
camp. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh who had formed his Ministry 
and was a regular visitor to the camp would often exchange views 
with him. That night Suhrawardy was offered 'muri', milk and 
gur for night meal. He seemed to relish the food and ate them 
with great avidity. He did not forget to order for a similar plate 
for me. That night when we left the camp it was past midnight. 
When the car approached Theatre Rd. he enquired where 
I lived, as he wanted to reach me first. I was struck with awe 
at his suggestion. I knew the condition of my locality, Kalighat, 
very well. It was a mixed locality of Sikhs, Beharis and Bengalees. 
At night, squads of these men would patrol the area and I shuddered 
to think what woud happen if them found Suhrawardy at that 
hour of the night. I thought any accident happening to him would 
engulf eastern Bengal in flames and the innocent minorities there 
would have to pay the full price for it by their lives. I said, "Sir, 
I would beg of you not to venture to my area at this unearthly 
hour because your life is precious for the Hindus in East Bengal 
and Muslims here”. Suhrawardy paused for a while and ordered 
the driver to drop him first in his house and drive me to my house. 
I heaved a sigh of relief. How many of us realise the significance 
of this ! 

When I went to Mr. Suhrawardy’s house I thought that I would 
see only Muslims in his household establishment. But that«^as not 
the case. His most trusted valet was a Hindu from Orissa named 
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Shibu. As bearer Kartick was to Bidhan Roy so was Shibu to 
Suhrawardy. He was almost ever>thing to him, so far as food, 
dress and other personal amenjties were concerned. He could not 
do without him, neither could Shibu do without his master. There 
was an inner understanding between the two and he was content 
to place himself in his care. His barbar was a Hindu. He had 
some business interests also, but instead ol Muslims, to my surprise 
I found he had put Hindus lor their management. His eldest 
daughter by his first wife would some times come with her husband 
and baby to stay with him for a while. He was an ideal father 
and fondled his grand child during oft times. Often he would sit 
till late hours in the night and play English records on his favourite 
gramaphone to soothe his tired nerves or spend his evenings in 
clubs when alone. 

Gandhiji’s mission in Calcutta ended with the restoration of 
peace and amity for the time being. He left for Delhi with his 
entourage. As 1 have mentioned earlier, his activities were direct¬ 
ed for consolidation of peace. Suhrawardy’s abortive attempt for 
creation of an independent Bengal with Sarat Bose and some other 
Hindu leaders had probably estranged him from the high priest of 
Pakistan, Quad-I-Azam. Nazirnuddin was Jinnha’s trusted man 
and he was put in charge of the new State in the Eastern wing of 
Pakistan. Having ruled over the destiny of united Bengal 
Suhrawardy did not like to play the role of a second fiddle. 

About this time the situation in Punjab had deteriorated and the 
great exodus of the two communities in Eastern and Western Pun¬ 
jab was under way. Horrifying talcs of savagery and mass murder 
had reached Calcutta, as also to other parts of India, Suhrawardy 
decided to visit Punjab and told me so one afternoon. The personal 
plane of the British High Commissioner was leaving for Delhi next 
morning and he requested the Commission to keep a seat for him. 
I enquired whether 1 would be required to go with him there as 
it was his practice to take his P.A. everywhere he went. He replied 
that it would be hazardous on my part to go to Punjab in such a 
[Situation and therefore I need not accompany him. Next morning 
I went to his residence and found a large number of his Hindu and 
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Muslim followers already congregated there to say good-bye to 
him. After taking leave of everyone of them he entered the room 
of his parents and after receiving their blessings left for Dum Dum 
Airport. He was unusually grave and hardly op^ed his lips. 
Alighting from his car at Dum Dum he briskly proceeded to the 
tarmac directing me to follow him with his brief case. The British 
High Commissioner and his party were standing near the plane. 
He shook hands with the Commissioner and some of his top aides. 
Then turning back he stretched his hand to me for the brief case. 
After 1 had handed it over to him, casting a sideways glance, he 
put his hands on my shoulder and gave me a sudden push with 
a faint smile on his face, his mind resting elsewhere. That push 
was an indication that 1 should go. He turned and walking fast 
boarded the plane. There ended my brief contact with Hassan 
Saheed Suhrawardy, a colourful personality who had combined in 
himself the qualities of both attraction and repulsion, who had 
sometimes exhibited contempt for men and things and whose in¬ 
domitable courage and indefatigable energy had been a bye-word 
in Bengal. In me he had excited both fear and admiration, fantacy 
mixed with reality. Little did I imagine then that in later years he 
would settle in Pakistan, enter politics and was destined to be its 
Prime Minister, to be dismissed and to suffer detention at the hands 
of Ayub Khan, who he had helped to rise to the highest position 
in the Army. For a return to the democratic way of life he fought 
valiantly and founded the Awami League with the help of his able 
lieutenant Sheikh Mujibar Rahman. 

FROM SUHRAWARDY TO 
DR. PRAFULLA CHANDRA GHOSH 

An emissary of Dr. PrafuUa Chandra Ghosh, then a member of 
the Congress Working Committee, contacted in early May, 1947 
late K. K. Hajara, ICS who was spending his leave in 
Calcutta following his telegraphic transfer as District and Sessions 
Judge of Comilla. Shri Hajara had incurred the displeasure of the 
League Ministry for cancelling bail bonds of large number of mis¬ 
creants guilty of communal violence and remanding them to 
custody. Shri Hajara had not known Dr. Ghosh until the latter had 
met him in Comilla during one of his visits to NoakhalF'to meet 
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Gandluji. Since then both of them had warm feelings for each other. 
When Shri Hajara met Dr. Ghosh at his residence the latter re¬ 
vealed to him that transfer of power to Indian hands had been 
finally decided and the Congress High Command had chosen him 
as the Premier-designate of the new state of West Bengal. As he 
had no administrative experience and the task, of implementation 
of the scheme of partition and creation of a new administrative 
machinery was a stupendous one he sought his help. Saying this 
he handed over to Shri Hajara some papers and letters from Delhi. 
Shri Hajara had a feeling of respect for Dr. Ghosh and even 
before the expiry of his leave he agreed to become his Private 
Secretary. He remained as Private Secretary and adviser to Dr. 
Ghosh for the short period of five and half months when he headed 
the ministry. 

Meanwhile the decision of the British Government to quit India 
was announced on the 4th of June, 1947 and under the scheme the 
partitioned provinces of Bengal and Punjab had to set up their 
machinery for giving effect to the scheme. Accordingly a Separation 
Council was constituted with the following: — 

H. S. Suhrawardy and Khwaja Nazimuddin 
(on behalf of the Muslim League) 

AND 

Nalini Ranjan Sarkar and Dhirendra 
Narayan Mukherji (on behalf of the Congress) 

It is revealed from the confidential proceedings of the separation 
council that its first meeting was held at Government House, Cal¬ 
cutta, on the 26th June over which the then Governor Sir Frederic 
Burrows presided 

The Council had altogether 15 sittings and when serious difference 
arose, the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten had to participate in one of 
its meetings on the 30th of July. The Separation Council at its 
first meeting held on the 26th of June decided on the pattern of 
Delhi to set up a Steering Committee with one officer from each 
side to act as liason between the council and five main committees 
and 25 departmental subcommittees. Shri S. N. Ray, ICS and Mr. N. 
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M. Khan ICS representing West and East Bengal were selected as 
members of the Steering Committee with the following terms of 
reference: — 

"to ensure 

(a) that concrete proposals are evolved in time by the main 
committees, 

(b) that these proposals adequately dove-tail with each other 
and form a comprehensive whole, 

(c) that the recommendations of the various main committees 
are presented to the Separation Council in a suitable 
form, and 

(d) that the decisions reached are implemented in time. 

The Main Committee No. 1 relating to organisation, records and 
personnel had on it six senior officials including five ICS men, 
three from each wing. Shri K. K. Hajra was selected to serve on 
this committee. One of the principal tasks of this committee was 
to obtain and submit proposals in regard to organisational conse¬ 
quences of separation in respect of the administrative machinery. 
The second committee known as the Assets and Liabilities Com¬ 
mittee was entrusted with the work of preparing lists of assets on 
broad cotegories and to make recommendations as to the division 
of assets between two successor governments the guiding principle 
being the greatest good of the two provinces. In case of dispute the 
matter was to be referred to the Council. Besides these, three other 
committees known as the Budget and Accounts Committee, Con¬ 
trols Committee and Contracts Committee were formed to discharge 
specific tasks falling within their respective spheres. The Partition 
Council had altogether 15 sittings beginning on 26th June and ending 
on 15th September. 

In the meeting held on the 30th of July the Viceroy remarked 
that in view of the fact that the processes of setting ^ the two 



new Dominions were being rushed through by the 15th August, 
and as it was obviously impossible to get all details of partition 
settled by then, it had been decided that there should be a definite 
period, until the 31st March, 1948 for completion of the partition. 

The Viceroy was informed that the first major issue on which 
there was a serious difference of opinion in the Council was whether 
roads and road bridges, certain forests and rivers should be in¬ 
cluded among "assets '. The Muslim League contention was based 
on the plea that roads and bridges had been built by using the 
general revenues of the province and therefore should form part 
of the assets to be divided. The Viceroy advised the Council that 
consideration of the issue should be postponed until all the other 
issues connected with partition were decided. 

The next major issue on which agreement had not been reached 
was with regard to divisible assets. The question was whether the 
party in whose region the assets would fall on partition, had the 
right to retain a sufficient share to satisfy us own requirements 
before making over all or part of the surplus to the other party, 
witli or without further financial adjustment, or whether divisible 
assets should be shared equally or in proportion, to be decided 
upon, so that both the new administrations might have something 
to start off with, even if both were thereby a little short, until new 
purchases could be made. The matter came up in connection with 
certain electrical fittings and typewriters. The Viceroy informed 
that typewriters should be divided on pro rata basis as had been 
done in the centre. The Viceroy pleaded for a "give and take'’ atti¬ 
tude on both sides. To a remark of Suhrawardy that there should 
be “equality of sacrifice” the Viceroy retorted that he did not subs¬ 
cribe to such catch words and opined that the attitude should 
be "equality of common good ”. 

Regarding the question of land and buildings belonging to Gov¬ 
ernment to be based on book value there had been a sharp 
difference. The Viceroy advised that if no solution could be found 
the matter should be sent to an arbitral tribunal. 
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At this time the coffer of the provincial exchequer was almost 
empty. It will be evident from the fact that Mr. Suhrawardy com¬ 
plained that although Rs. 25 lakhs was promised for purchase of 
building materials and travelling allowances and pay of officials 
who were joining the East Bengal Government, only Rs 5 lakhs 
had been made available. The West Bengal wing replied that this 
was due to genuine shortage of currency but all efforts were being 
made to supply the promised amount. 

The partition council created five main committees and depart¬ 
mental sub-committees to work out the administrative consequ¬ 
ences of separation. The departmental committees were directed 
to complete their work not later than 21st /July and that of the 
main committee by 26th July. 

The Government of India had already declared that All India 
service personnel would be given the option to serve either India 
or Pakistan after partition of the country and it equally expressed 
the hope that the Government of the partitioned provinces would 
give a similar option to officers of provincial services and to aU 
other employees under the Government serving in connection 
with the affairs of the province. So far as the West Bengal wing 
was concerned, doubts were expressed whether it would be feasible 
to give option to all employees of all categories considering th«i 
fact that the province would be reduced to nearly one-third of its 
former size. Ultimately it was decided that the Government could 
not avoid the moral duty.of giving the opportunity to all non- 
muslim employees the right to exercise their option. The result 
Was that with very few exceptions all non-musHm employees 
opted to serve in West Bengal. A transfer office was created for 
absorbtion of surplus persons. AU departments were directed not 
to make any new appointment but to leave the vacancies open 
for the surplus personnel. The same Government order dated 
13th August also forbade extension of service to any Government 
servant. 


Even before assuming office Dr. Ghosh took steps to decide the 
set up for the new secretariat. He had a sharp eye on botii efficiency 
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and economy. As a measure of economy, he reduced the number 
of existing departments to eight combining in some cases more 
than one department into one. 

The majority of 80 British ICS officers then serving under the 
Bengal Government expressed their intention to retire from service 
on the transfer of power including the Chief Secretary Sir Harold 
Stevens. Of the remaining, some decided to serve the Indian Union 
while others elected to serve Pakistan. Only one European ICS 
and one IPC officer opted to serve West Bengal. Both of them had 
been posted in Darjeeling district. But reports having reached the 
State Government about their undesirable activities in fomenting 
discontent among the hill men of Darjeeling against the new state 
of West Bengal, they were served with warning by Dr. Ghosh, 
Chief Minister and they had to be posted elsewhere. The lone 
British ICS man ultimately decided to retire. 

There were about 59 Hindu ICS officers in Bengal. They met 
at an informal conference at Calcutta to decide their course of 
action in view of the impending change in the political scene. 
Some of them doubted whether they would be able to serve the 
new Ministers but after a prolonged discussion all of them decided 
to serve the Indian Union. All the 19 Muslim ICS officers except 
Mr. Zaman preferred to work under the Pakistan Government. 

It was Delhi's directive to all Provincial Governments to utilise 
in full the administrative experiences of ICS men as they felt 
that they had a valuable contribution to make in the governance 
of the country. S. K. Haider who was the seniormosi ICS officer 
had to be retired on grounds of health. Sukumar Sen, who was 
next to him in seniority was serving the judicial branch of the 
service. The next in order of seniority were Shri S. Banerji and 
S. N. Ray and both of them were rival claimants for the post of 
Chief Secretary. Both had supporters who had tried to influence 
Dr. Ghosh. He was told that Sukumar Ser having been on the 
judicial side of the service, though the seniormost, was not fit to 
!■« the Chief Secretary. When it was pointed out to Dr, Ghosh that 
men from the judicial line had been selected even by earstwhile 
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British Government for the post of Chief Secretary Dr. Ghosh 
decided to select Sen to the post. He had no occasion to regret his 
choice. Even Dr. B. C. Roy appreciated this choice of Dr. P. C, 
Ghosh. Secretaries of the eight departments were selected on the 
basis of seniority. Many of the officers who were previously on 
the judicial side were appointed secretaries of important depart¬ 
ments, Thus Saibal Gupta who had been a confirmed district judge 
became the Secretary to the Department of Medical, Education 
and Local Self Govt. In these selections Dr. Ghosh was guided 
by Hajara. | 

Earlier on 22nd June the West Bengal wing of the Congress 
Legislature Party had met at Kumar Singh Hall, Calcutta and 
elected Dr. P. C. Ghosh as leader of the party. Acharyya J. B. 
Kripalini, the then Congress President, presided over this meeting. 
There were two names. Dr. P. C. Ghosh and Surendra Mohon 
Ghosh. But the latter withdrew to avoid contest. Another meeting 
of the East Bengal wing of the Congress Assembly Party held in 
the same place on 23rd June elected Kiron Sankar Roy as leader. 

On 29th dune an agreement was reached at Delhi between the 
Muslim League and the Congress High Command through the 
mediation of the Viceroy on the reorganisation of the adminis¬ 
trative set up in the partitioned provinces of Bengal and Punjab. 
Governor Burrows was informed about the agreed formula. He 
sent for Suhrawardy and Dr. Ghosh to discuss the implementation 
of the plan, A brief communique was issued afer the dialogue 
between the three which stated, "The unprecedented situation aris¬ 
ing out of the decision of June last that the province of Bengal 
shall be partitioned, arrangements have been made to appoint 
Ministers to represent the viewpoint of West Bengal. The relation¬ 
ship that will subsist between the existing Government of Bengal 
and the new Ministers has been agreed to by leaders of the major 
political parties here and in New Delhi”. On the same day in a 
broadcast at 9 P.M. Governor Burrows announced the decision to 
set up a cabinet in respect of non-Muslim majority part of the 
province. Accordingly the leader of the West Bengal unit of the 
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Congress Assembly party had been requested by him to send names 
for formation of a cabinet in respect of non-Muslim majority part 
of the province. The persons so recommended by the leader, 
Dr. Prafulla Ghosh, would be sworn in as Minister and would be 
entitled to participate in all meetings of the existing Cabinet. 

The Governor further explained the relationship between the 
existing Government and the new Ministers and said that the new 
Ministers would be consulted on all matters affecting West Bengal 
with right to initiate policies in matters solely concerning West 
Bengal. Any decision reached by them would be implemented by 
the Government. But in the event of difference of opinion the 
matter would be referred to the Cabinet. The West Bengal ministers 
would have the right to call for papers and to act thereon on 
their initiative, to ask the secretary to examine any proposal. 

On the same day the Central Government announced the 
Bppointment of two Boundary Commissions to demarcate the 
boundaries of the two parts of Bengal and Punjab. Four High 
Court Judges of Calcutta, Bijon Mukherjee, Charu Chandra Biswas, 
Abu Saleh Mohd. Akram and S. A. Rahaman with a neutral 
person as chairman (one Englishman. Sir Radcliffe), whose name 
was to be announced later, formed the Bengal Commission on the 
basis of an agreed formula. 

The ministerial team recommended by Dr. Ghosh included be¬ 
sides himself. Dr. B. C. Roy (then in America for eye treatment). 
Dr, Suresh Banerjec, his lifelong colleague from the days of Abhoy 
Ashram, Nikunja Maity, Jadavendra Panja, Kamal Krishna Roy 
reputed landlord and fishery owner Hem Naskar, Radhanath Das 
(the last two from scheduled caste community) Kalipada Mookerjec, 
veteran congressman of Calcutta and Mohini Burman. Dr. Ghosh 
expressed his hope shortly after his return from Government House 
through a press statement that under the agreed arrangement the 
new Ministry would have scope to work in close cooperation with 
the Muslim League Ministry and the new Cabinet would be able 
to reach a satisfactory decision for the welfare of the minorities 
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in both parts of Bengal. Explaining the methodology resorted to 
by him for election of the personnel of his cabinet Dr. Ghosh 
revealed that the decision was taken after consultation with Con¬ 
gress Working Committee. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee whom 
he had invited to join the ministry could not see his way to do 
so as the terms were not to be announced immediately. He also 
said that he had despatched urgent cable to Dr. Roy to return 
immediately to Calcutta to take up the new assignment. 

The announcement of the formation of the new cabinet was 
hailed by the people of West Bengal as harbinger of freedom, 
peace and progress. The people heaved a sigh of relief and the 
new ministry headed by its 57-year old bachelor Chief Minister 
who had years of sacrifice behind him and was above reproach 
had the solid backing of the masses. Dr. Ghosh had a distinguished 
academic career. Securing first-class first in Chemistry from Dacca 
University and obtaining a doctorate he had in 1920 held the post 
of Assay Master of Calcutta Mint, never before held by an Indian. 
This job he promptly resigned to participate in the congress move¬ 
ment under the inspiring leadership of Gandhiji. The question that 
arises in one's mind is why in spite of the tremendous amount of 
goodwill and public support which came in the wake of indepen¬ 
dence, when congress ministries had notable achievements in other 
congress provinces and served their span of five year life under 
their respective Chief Ministers with lesser academic qualification 
and distinction in public life, Dr. Ghosh could not fulfil the ex¬ 
pectations of the people and had to leave abruptly after a period 
of only five and a half months from the date of independence. Subse¬ 
quent events will reveal the story. 

At 10 a.m. on the of 4th July, Governor Burrows administered the 
Oath of Office and Secrecy at the Throne room of the Govern¬ 
ment House to Dr. Ghosh and eight other ministers. The 45 minute 
ceremony was attended by Mohammad Ali officiating Chief 
Minister, and the Chief Secretary, Sir Harold Stevens, and other 
high officials. Dr. Ghosh retained for himself the Home portfolio 
as he ‘Wanted to deal with the problem of communa],^^ strife and 
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h^tSQ the pace of restoration of peace and tranquillity which is 
$ine*<)ua-non for peace and progress. He allocated Finance, Public 
Health and Local Self Government, Departments to Dr. B. C. Roy 
(then in America) and thereby assigning him number two position 
in the cabinet. 

Later in the evening Dr. Ghosh in a broadcast to the people of 
the province outlined the aim of his new Cabinet. ‘The aim of 
the new cabinet will be to ameliorate the sufferings of the ordinary 
people. Our primary duty will be to see that every citizen gets a 
balanced diet, proper residence, medical help and an education 
which will elevate him both physically and mentally. We want 
the people to get rid of all sorts of exploitation, social, economic 
or political. In one word we want to establish a "SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC”. Despite expression of lofty idealism and sincerity 
of purpose which underscored his broadcast speech Dr, Ghosh met 
with initial failure in drawing within his cabinet two outstanding 
personalities of Bengal. Dr. Shyamaprosad Mukherjee, as has been 
stated above, declined the offer while Dr. B. C. Roy subsequently 
expressed his inability to join the Ministry. His cabinet therefore 
lacked persons of outstanding ability who had dealt with problems 
of administration—either in educational or civic affairs. The man 
drawn by him were all of mediocre merit with only background of 
sacrifices and sufferings for the cause of the country. In those days 
the criterion for holding a minister's post was not academic distinc¬ 
tions or administrative ability, but the period one had spent in 
British jails in the freedom struggle. The multifarious problems 
that faced this partitioned province required at its helm a person 
of extra-ordinary intelligence with a background of administrative 
ability, in other spheres, one who commanded respect from the 
intelligentsia. 

TTie first and foremost task of the new cabinet, as hinted at the 
broadcast speech of the Chief Minister, was to contain communal 
distrubances in West Bengal, particularly in the city of Calcutta 
and its adjacent district of Howrah. On the morning of the 3rd 
July, the new cabinet Ministers met at the residence of the Chief 
Minister to consider steps to be taken to restore communal peace 
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and formulation of a policy regarding business on the agenda 
affecting that part of the province the new ministers represented. 
The first joint Cabinet meeting was scheduled to meet at the Gov 
ernment House on the following day. Dr. Ghosh attended his ofOce 
at the Writers’ Buildings in the afternoon and discussed with the 
District Magistrate and leading citizens of Howrah with special 
reference to assults on armed policemen belonging to the Muslim 
community. The Muslim League Ministry had earlier inducted 
special contingents of armed muslim constabulary from provinces 
like the Punjab and North Western Frontier Province with the two 
fold purpose of safeguarding the lives and properties of Muslims 
and curbing violent activities of the Hindu community. ITies© 
special forces had become targets of attack by the Hindus parti'4 
cularly when division of the province was decided upon and witlfi 
the announcement of transference of power from Suhrawardy 
Ministry to Ghosh Ministry. 

Dr. Ghosh visited Howrah on the 7th July and met a deputation 
of policemen who had refused to work as a protest against attack 
on members of the force. He persuaded them ot resume their duties 
and on the following day addressed a mass meeting for restoration 
of communal harmony. This produced the desired result and except 
for a bomb attack. Howrah did not record any incidents of com¬ 
munal violence. In Calcutta, however, the picture was otherwise. 
The city registered as many as 14 incidents in which firearms, 
bombs and other weapons were used and the police had to resort 
to firing. Two persons lost their lives and 46 were arrested. 

Curfew was clamped down in certain areas of Calcutta and the 
Muslim officer-in-charge of Muchipara Thana was fatally shot by 
miscreants. Communal situation took a bad turn following the 
death of the officer-in-Charge of the Muchipara Police Station. 
Violence erupted on a mass scale in Park Circus area and central 
Calcutta following the funeral procession of the Police Officer. TTie 
army assisted Calcutta Police in breaking up hooligan elements. 
Casualty figures rose to 25 dead and 141 injured in incidents in 
different parts of the city. Another 15 persons were lolled and 51^ 
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injured in the following day’s incidents. Governor Burrows hastily 
summoned a conference at the Government House which was 
attended by Mohammad Ali, acting Home Minister, Dr. P. C. 
Ghosh and other high officials of Bengal Government to deal with 
the situation. Dr, Ghosh deputed some of his cabinet colleagues to 
the affected areas to reassure the people that the new Ministers 
would do everything in their power to check lawlessness. There 
was another joint Cabinet meeting where the deteriorating law and 
order situation in Calcutta was discussed and certain concerted 
measures were evolved to bring the situation under control. One 
of these related to reorganisation of the police force and reinforcing 
it by inducting a battalion of the British army and drawing officers 
and men from the districts. Running of military type vehicles 
which were suspected to be usd by hooligans was banned and hunt 
for unauthorised weapons was conducted under the personal super¬ 
vision of a newly appointed European Additional Commissioner 
of Police. The '‘Shadow Ministers” realised that before transference 
of power law and order had to be restored not only in the city 
but in all parts of Bengal. Dr. Ghosh in a press interview said, 
"the house must be in order before the transfer of power on 
August 15 when Bengal as a whole will cease to exist and we 
shall have two States. We must make Calcutta free from 
trouble, communal or otherwise, and have full control of the 
city’s administration before August 15. One of the preliminary 
steps is to have officers of our choice to key posts in the Police”. 

A large number of Muslim police officers with communal 
leanings had signified their intention to opt for East Bengal. Their 
places were to be taken by Hindu officers. Official announcement 
of this decision tended to improve the morale of the Hindu com¬ 
munity of West Bengal. Side by side Government selected 21 
additional points in the danger zones for army and armed police 
pickets with orders to "Shoot to kill” any person found committing 
crimes. The new Chief Minister’s hopes for quickening the pace 
of return of normalcy were realised as a result of the measure 
initiated by Government. After a week’s complete disruption of 
traffic, trams and buses ran on different routes and there were 
positive signs of returning confidence and activity in Calcutta. The 
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number of dead came down to only one. But the new Ministers 
did not relax their efforts and visited affected areas and addressed 
public meetings to instill courage in the minds of panicky people. 

The Indian business community in Calcutta realised that there 
would be a shift in the industrial policy of the Congress Govt. 
The attitude of the British Government towards the business com¬ 
munity was one of encouragement to formation of private capital 
and growth of big business and monopoly industries with particular 
bias on British interests. Till independence the big industries in 
the State of West Bengal were mostly under the control of the 
Britishers whose forum was the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
The British merchant community in Clive Street not only held 
sway in the economic field but also exerted their influence in 
shaping the policy of the Government. They realised that trans¬ 
ference of power would mean not only diminishing influence in the 
political but also in the economic field. If they were to exist in a 
free India they woud have to re-shape their policy and bring it in 
tune with nationalist aspirations. Some of the old established 
British concerns soon changed hands as Indian business commu¬ 
nity intiltrated and controlled their shares. The Indian business 
immunity, therefore, were eager to know the attitude of Congress 
overnment, particularly of the new ministry in West Bengal, 
towards them. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce which 
represented the interest of Bengali businessmen convened a con¬ 
ference on the 16th July which was attended by representatives of 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Indian Mining Federation and 
the Bengal Mill Owners Association. They invited Dr. P. C. Ghosh 
for an appraisal of the policy of his Government so far as it 
related to them. Giving an outline of the industrial policy of his 
Government Dr. Ghosh said, 'We do not want to adopt measure 
oppressive to industrialists, who are also Indians. We merely seek 
an adjustment between the interest of the employers and the em¬ 
ployees’. The policy of his Government, he stated, was to dis¬ 
courage competition between the largescale and cottage industries 
of India. Any Industrial undertaking manufacturing goods which 
were imported from outside and could not be manufactured by 
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village industries would be welcome by his Government. He at th6 
same time warned the industrialists not to adopt an oppressive 
policy towards labour as that would stand in the way of increasing 
production. Both the labour and the employers should realise that 
Congress was wedded to a policy of socialism and for their mutual 
existence both sides should avoid friction. In his speech Dr. Ghosh 
reiterated the basic principle of Congress which envisaged growth 
of big industries side by side with expansion of cottage and village 
industries. 

The Boundary Commission began its session from July ,and 
various political parties submitted their memoranda making claims 
on areas on fantastic grounds. One such memorandum was sub* 
mitted by the West Bengal Muslim League. The League claim was 
based on the principle of contiguity and majority. Their claim 
also included Calcutta. The memorandum stated that the deter¬ 
mining factor in regard to the division of the province should 
conform to this principle and they argued that applying this prin¬ 
ciple the new Eastern Bengal was to comprise Chittagong, Dacca 
and Rajshahi divisions, almost the entire Presidency Division and 
certain portions of Burdwan Division, Mr. Mohammed Ali pro¬ 
posed to Dr. Ghosh that Calcutta should remain as the common 
capital of both the States until the division of assets and liabilities 
was completed. Dr. Ghosh rejected the idea on the ground that 
after 15th August. West Bengal and East Bengal would be two 
separate dominions and two alien governments could not function 

from one place. 


The last annual police parade of United Bengal was held on 
19th July. Apart from the Governor. Suhrawardy and Ghosh ad¬ 
dressed the parade. In a significant speech. Suhrawardy said. "There 
seems to be a general feeling that a Hindu must elect West Bengal 
and a Muslim for East Bengal and if they do not do so they are 
betraying their community. This indeed is a great pity, for there 
are Hindus and Muslims in both parts of Bengal who would like 
to see members of their community serving the State. In fact the 
Hindus and Muslims must serve in both sections”. 
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Indicating the policy of his Government Dr Ghosh assured fair 
deal to all members of the force irrespective of caste, creed or 
polour. Government, he said, wouid recruit men from amongst the 
citizens of West Bengal on the basis of merit. The appeal of both 
the heads of Government, however, failed to make any impact on 
the minds of the force. Most of the top police officials belonging 
to the Muslim community opted for East Bengal. And those 
amongst the Hindu Officers who remained in East Bengal service 
had later to regret their choice. They were looked down with 
suspicion, divested of powers and relegated to inferior positions. 
Many of these frustrated Hindu officers came to West Bengal and 
pleaded for absorption in West Bengal cadre even in lower posi¬ 
tions. Dr. B. C. Roy had to personally intervene as a result of 
which several officers who had to leave their jobs and home in 
East Bengal found fresh appointments in West Bengal. One such 
case is that of A. K. Dutta Chowdhury who served in the Pakistan 
Administrative Service but had to leave it and took asylum in 
West Bengal. At the instance of Dr, Roy he was offered an ad 
hoc appointment and has since been serving this State in various 
capacities and was holding the position of a joint secretary. 

The communal situation in Calcutta and its adjacent districts 
continued to remain tense despite various energetic steps taken by 
the joint Cabinet Ministers. Lord Mountbatten made an air dash 
to Calcutta on the 3th July and during his 20 hours stay in the 
city, apart from participating in the Partition Council meeting to 
resolve certain deadlocks on the division of assets, he met jontly 
and separately Suhrawardy and Prafulla Ghosh to take stock of the 
deteriorating communal situation and measures needed to combat 
it on the eve of the transfer of power. The Viceroy discussed at 
length with the two Chief Ministers the extent of the army assist¬ 
ance required in the event of further deterioration in the situation. 
He had also met the G.O.C. in Eastern Command who provided 
him with a full survey of military arrangements. 

The controversies between Suhrawardy Ministry and Ghosh 
Ministry that were raging for over a month for change in the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery and police organisation in Calcutta^ended 
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due to intervention of the Governor. The two Cabinets now agreed 
to an arrangement under which all European and Muslim officers 
who elected to serve in East Bengal were to be replaced imme¬ 
diately by officers selected by the West Bengal Ministry. Under 
this agreement officers selected by the West Bengal Ministry for 
certain posts were allowed to join various departments concerned 
as special officers and understudy the present incumbments to 
ensure a smooth change over. Sukumar Sen, Chief Secretary of 
West Bengal, joined the Secretariat on the 2nd August as special 
officer to understudy Sir Harold Stcavens, Chief Secretary to the 
Bengal Government, till the latter’s retirement on or before the 
15th August. Sukumar Gupta, Inspector-General-designate of 
Police, and S. N. Chatterjee, Calcutta Police Commissioner desig¬ 
nate, also started working in similar capacities in their respective 
departments. 

Simultaneously, a list of ofiicers selected for West Bengal in the 
various departments and in the directorates and districts about 
which I have mentioned earlier, was published in a Government 
notification. An India office statement issued on the 3rd August 
announced the appointment of Chakravorty Rajagopalchari, Mem¬ 
ber of Industries, Supply and Finance at the Centre, as Governor 
of West Bengal while the King approved the appointment of Dr. B. 
C. Roy, then in the United States, as Governor of the biggest 
Province in India, Uttar Pradesh. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu was to 
act as the acting Governor pending the arrival of Dr. Roy with 
effect from the 15th August. 

In the perspective of the imminent division of the province a 
conference of North Bengal and East Bengal Hindus held in Cal¬ 
cutta urged the Hindus not to leave East Bengal ‘'except undei 
compelling circumstances”. The conference also urged East and 
West Bengal Governments to retain Hindu and Muslim officers 
in all departments of the public service according to the population 
strength of the two communities in both the provinces. Hindu 
officers whose home districts were in East Bengal were asked not 
to give up their service. The Conference further demanded that the 
treatment of minorities in the Indian Union could be receprocal 
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to that of the minorities in Pakistan. If this principle of redprocity 
was accepted, it was contended, the chances of oppression on 
minorities would be eliminated. Equal civil, religious, economid 
and political rights for all irrespective of caste or creed were also 
demanded of the Pakstan State. Dr. Shyamaprosad Mookheijee 
made a significant statement in this conference. He deprecated mass 
exodus of Hindus from Pakistan zone. While suggesting temporary 
evacuation in places where they were considerably few in number, 
he urged the Hindus in East and North Bengal to build strong 
pockets to safeguard their interests. While in Punjab exchange of 
population was under way, in the eastern region of India, politi¬ 
cians of all shades of opinion were labouring hard to prevent it. 

At a meeting held on the 5th July in the Council Chamber of 
the Assembly House members of the Muslim League Parliamentary 
Party numbering 114 assembled to select their leaders. The contest 
was between Nazimuddin and Suhrawardy. Nazimuddin hailed 
from the District of Dacca while Suhrawardy from Midnapore, 
West Bengal. Nazimuddin was elected leader, securing 75 votes 
against 39 cast in favour of Suhrawardy. Jinnah had sent a special 
emissary I. I. Chundrikar to preside over this meeting. Immediately 
after his eeection Nazimuddin declared in a statement: “The task 
before the first Prime Minister in Eastern Pakistan is immense. 
We have to build this state from almost nothing, specially at a 
time when we are faced with not only a serious food crisis but 
also other economic difficulties'*. 

As the Independense Day was drawing nigh all possible pre¬ 
cautionary measures were taken against likely outbreaks of dis¬ 
order. Reports reaching the Government headquarters suggested 
the border districts as sensitive areas. Military forces in Calcutta 
were deployed in strategic places in border districts in both East 
and West Bengal. At the same time a large force was kept as 
reserve for dealing with emergency in Calcutta. The protective 
measures were discussed at an hour-long meeting between Gover¬ 
nor Burrows. Suhrawardy. Ghosh and Nazimuddin, the newly 
elected leader of East Pakistan at Government House. At the 
same time the BENGAL DISTURBED AREAS ORJ^ANCE 
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Was promulgated which empowered officers upto the level of sub- 
inspectors of Police to open fire or use firearms even to causing 
death for maintenance of public order. About a week before the 
transfer of power by the British to Indian hands a joint statement 
was issued over the signatures of Dr. Ghosh, Suhmwardy and 
Nazimuddin promising to give fair deal to minorities in both parts 
of Bengal. The signatories stated: "The Government of East and 
West Bengal propose to work in a more friendly manner. Whatever 
differences we may have, we shall try to resolve them by peaceful 
methods. We do appeal to the people not to take the law into 
their own hands but work in a peaceful and orderly manner. The 
minorities also must co-operate with the majority in making the 
state happy and prosperous” 


On 9th August Gandhiji reached Sodepur near Calcutta from 
Patna, on his way to Noakhali where Hindus in thousands had 
been killed and were fleeing the District. Dr. Ghosh apprised 
Gandhiji of the deteriorating situation of the city and sought his 
guidance. He also requested him to postpone his visit by a day 
to which Gandhiji agreed. The Governor also invited Gandhiji 
for a discussion and an hour long meeting took place at Govern¬ 
ment House between the Governor and Gandhiji in the presence 
of Dr. Ghosh. Gandhiji also met representatives of Hindu and 
Muslim communities and heard their woeful tales. At his prayer 
meeting Gandhiji spoke of the Calcutta situation. He said he was 
rightly asked, before he went to Noakhali, to tarry a while m 
Calcutta and "pour a pot of water over the raging re t at was 
burning in the city’'. He further stated that he would love to g 
his life if thereby he could contribute to the extinguishing o 

fire. 

On the following day Gandhiji accompanied by Df- 
some other Ministers, Mayor Sudhir Roy Chowdhury and S M. 
Osman, Secretary of the Muslim League, toured 
areas of Calcutta to gain first-hand knowledge of the effects of 
mob frenry which had gripped the city since its commencement 
on 16th August. 1946. During his tour which covered near y 
miles he saw burnt out houses and devasted bustees and passed 
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through roads flanked by abandoned and shattered houses. He met 
riot-victims and heard their sufferings. As it was a day of silence 
he did not speak to them. On his return to Sodepur Ashram 
Gandhiji met Suhrawardy and announced his decision to embark 
on a new experiment for restoration of communal amity in Cal¬ 
cutta. Both of them decided to stay together in a worst affected 
area and work for peace. He also announced his decision to defer 
his visit to Noakhali. As 1 have stated earlier, Chief Minister 
Suhrawardy declared his acceptance of Gandhiji’s suggestion. In a 
moving post prayer speech Gandhiji said that August 15 was to 
be a land mark in India’s history. It was a day when India would 

be declared free of foreign yoke . The present distemper 

was to go.” Referring to Suhrawardy Gandhiji said that he had 
been warned that Suhrawardy was not to be relied upon. The same 
thing was said about him also. He was described as the consumate 
hyprocrite. God alone knew men’s hearts. He would trust Suhra¬ 
wardy as he expected to be trusted. Both would live under the 
same roof and have no secrets from each other. They would 
together see all visitors and people and have courage to speak the 
truth under all circumstances and in the presence of all against 
whom it had to be said. 

Two days prior to independence i.e. on the 13th Gandhiji’s car 
reached Belliaghata from Sodepur exactly at 3 p.m. The car entered 
a one-storeyed building which had extensive grounds with a tank 
facing it. The house owned by a Muslim merchant was located in 
a worst affected area. The Muslim occupants of some nearby 
bustees had taken refuge in a safer area. The first day of his peace 
mission was marked by angry demonstration by a group of Hindu 
youth. A British military picket was posted on the road while 
armed and unarmed poke pickets were stationed inside the com¬ 
pound. Suhrawardy joined Gandhiji straight from Writers’ Buidings 
and his arrival was signal for a more hostile demonstration. Ihe 
demonstrators demanded of Gandhiji to take his residence in some 
other part of Calcutta which bore marks of Muslim vandalism 
rather than in a place like Belliaghata. The crowd broke through 
the police cordon, poured into the compound clamouring to go 
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in. Some 20 young men later on saw him and he explained to the 
demonstrating youth his mission. Some o£ them hurled stones 
smashing doors and windows, hurting a foreign visitor, but the 
room occupied by Gandhiji was spared. Both Gandhiji and 
Suhrawardy appeared unperturbed and carried on with their normal 
programme. Thereafter the demonstrators melted away. 

The 15th of August which saw the birth of indepedence brought 
in its wake remarkable signs of return to communal amity. Almost 
unbelieveable signs of rejoicings were wintessed even in worst 
affected riot areas, much to the relief of the authorities. 
While the whole of Calcutta was pulsating with joy, the father of 
the nation celebrated the day by observing a 24-hour fast, Suhar- 
wardy and Osman joined with the Mahatma in the fast. The Belia- 
ghata residence became a place of pilgrimage. 

Another drama, not less exciting, was taking place at mid¬ 
night at Government House Chakraborty Rajagopalachari who 
bad arrived earlier took his oath of office as Governor of the free 
State of West Bengal in a ring of Hood lights in the Throne room 
of Govt. House and in turn administered secrecy and oath of 
office to Dr. P. C. Ghosh, his Chief Minister, then designated as 
Premier, and his colleagues. 

On the 17th of August i.e. 2 days following the Independence 
Day the Bengal Boundary Commisison, otherwise known as the 
Radcliff Commission, after the name of its Chairman Sir Cyril 
Radcliff, announced the award on the Bengal boundary. The Com¬ 
mission assigned to East Bengal the whole of the Chittagong and 
Dacca divisions and to West Bengal the whole of Burdwan divi¬ 
sion, and a part of Rajshahi division. Except Khulna the whole of 
Presidency Division was included >n West Bengal. As everybody 
knows, Calcutta with 24 Parganas and Murshidabad of the Presi¬ 
dency division and Darjeeling district of Rajshahi division also 
went to West Bengal. As a result of the award West Bengal got 
an area of 28,033 sq. miles containing a population of 21,194,613 
of which nearly 53 lakhs were Muslims and 1.58 crores Hindus 
whereas in East Bengal’s share fell 49 thousand sq. miles with 
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at total population of 3,91,11,912, Muslims being 2.77 crores and 
Hindus 1.14 crores. In terms of percentage Muslim population 
stood at 25.01% in West Bengal and 70.83% in East Bengal wbih 
non-Muslim formed 74.99% in West Bengal and 29.17% in East 
Bengal. It will be observed that before the country was actually 
partitioned two separate Governments began to function. 

There was considerable resentment particularly among the 
Hindus over certain features of the award. The two Chief Ministers 
of the two units of Bengal issued a joint appeal to maintain an 
air of goodwill and amity that started with the day of Indepen¬ 
dence. 

With the return of peace the problem of rehabilitation and 
finding of funds for the riot victims of Calcutta came up before 
the Ghosh Ministry. It was contemplated that in the event of 
funds not forthcoming through voluntary efforts Government would 
not hesitate to realise Rs. 1 crore needed for this purpose through 
imposition of special taxes. 

Towards the 3rd week of August Khwaja Nazimuddin after 
attending a meeting of League High Command in Karachi made 
a brief halt at Calcutta to discuss with his counterpart in West 
Bengal the possibility of formation of League Congress ministries 
in both parts of Bengal. Nazimuddin could speak with authority 
as he had the approval of Jinnah on this matter. Without commit¬ 
ting himself Dr. Ghosh promised to communicate the suggestion 
to Delhi. As the idea did not find favour with the Congress High 
Command no move was made towards this proposition. 

Contrary to all expectation there was a sudden and serious set 
back in the communal situation in Calcutta on the 1st of Septem¬ 
ber. A Government press note placed the casualty list as 291 dead 
and 292 injured. The northern part of the city became the scene 
of communal violence. Gandhiji who was preparing to leave for 
his peace mission in the Punjab on receipt of an urgent message 
from the Chief Minister, Gopi Chand Bhargava, began a fast from 
8-15 p.m. on the 1st September "to end only after and Men sanity 
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returns to Calcutta”. At 10 p.m. a group of hooligans had entered 
the compound of his residence when Gandhiji had gone to sleep 
and indulged in vandalism. Gandhiji in his own beautiful way 
described this in a statement "1 felt that I must go up and face 
the angry crowd. I stood at the threshold of one of the doors. 
Friendly faces surrounded me and would not let me move forward. 
My vow of silence (this was his day of silence) admitted of my 
breaking it in such cases and I broke it and began to appeal to 
the angry young men to be quiet. I asked the Bengali girl (an 
inmate of the Ashram) to translate my few words in Bengali. All 
to no purpose. Their ears were closed against reason. I clasped 
my hands in Hindu fashion. Nothing doing. More window panes 
began to crack. The friendly ones in the crowd tried to pacify 
them. A lathi blow missed me and every body around me. A brick 
aimed at me hurt a Muslim friend standing by”. Continuing 
Gandhiji said '‘What is the lesson of the incident? It is clear to me 
if India is to retain her dearly won independence, all men and 
women must completely forget lynch law”. At the same time he 
announced his decision to defer his departure to Noakhali and 
the Punjab. There was a spurt in activity in both official and non- 
official circles to control the situation. An advisory committee was 
formed after a meeting presided over by the Congress President, 
Acharya Kripalini, at the residence of the Premier where leaders 
of Hindu Mahasabha and League were present. The committee 
was to advise Government and non-official organisations of 
measures needed to curb the disturbances in the city and also 
to establi.sh permanently friendly relations between the people of 
different communities. A two-mile long students procession paraded 
different streets of Calcutta. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee, who 
had joined as Industries and Supplies Minister, made a hurried 
trip to Calcutta from Delhi and appealed to the citizens to restore 
peace and save the precious life of Gandhiji. Sarat Bo.se who had 
seen Gandhiji supported the appeal. 

On 4lh September i.e. 4 days after the commencement of 
his fast Calcutta registered no record of incidents of communal 
violence. Two Bengali Hindus, One Bengali Muslim, one Punjabi 
Hindu and a Sikh gave a solemn undertaking to Gandhiji that they 
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would never allow communal strife in the city and strive upto 
death to prevent it. Gandhiji broke his fast at 9-15 p.m. with a 
glass of sweet lime juice mixed with soda water offered by 
Suhrawardy. 

After 30 days of untiring peace efforts highlighted by the 73 hour 
fast, Gandhiji left for Delhi enroute to the Punjab. Few then knew 
that this was going to be his last visit to Calcutta never to return. 

The first sign of disunity in West Bengal Cabinet came to the 
surface when Maity, Irrigation and Waterways Minister, tendered 
his resignation following a diiectivc of congressmen and some 
MLAs of his home district Midnapore, in case of any reshuffle of 
the Cabinet. Kripalini who was then in Calcutta promptly denounc¬ 
ed this move of Midnapore Congressmen describing it as contrary 
to the practice of democratic functioning which gives the leader 
the right to form a ministry of his choice. 

The two big challenges that Dr. Ghosh had to meet was com- 
munalism and communist menace. The communists were very much 
vocal and their slogan was ‘'A Azadi Jutha Hai, Bhulo Math, 
Bhulo Math” (This freedom is sham, do not forget'). The communists 
staged ugly demonstrations in two of his public meetings in the 
districts with the object of preventing him from speaking. But he 
was not to be cowed down by threats, and on no occasion did he 
seek assistance of the police. Once in the district of Birbhum his 
car was surrounded by communist demonstrators but he promptly 
got down from it and proceeded on foot towards his destination. 
His entourage which had in it a senior ICS man followed, trying 
hard to keep pace with him. Thus he foiled an attempt of his 
opponents to prevent him from going through his scheduled engage¬ 
ments. 

Immediately after assumption of office he made it a point to visit 
almost every district and address public meetings there. At each 
and every meeting he harped on communal harmony, equality of 
opportunity for all, economic upliftment of the poor and a warning 



to the capitalist class that unless they came to the help of the poor 
and the downtrodden their existence would be at stake. 

In his tour in the districts he would invariably meet the D.M., 
the S.P. and oflBcers occupying key positions. He explained to them 
the broad policies of the Congress Government and the need of a 
radical change of old bureaucratic methods and adjusting them¬ 
selves to the new environment. Through his numerous interviews’ 
with local people he received reports about the conduct of the 
officials. In case he was not satisfied he would not hesitate to 
transfer them or act otherwise so as to check them and bring them 
to their senses. Once in a district headquarter he received a report 
that the S.P., though otherwise efficient, indulged in excessive 
drinking. Being a puritan himself he expected from his officers 
unblemished conduct. 

This officer was due for promotion as D.I.G. Headquarters. The 
puritan Chief Minister stopped his promotion and transferred him 
to another district. But before doing so he sent for him and enquired 
whether he would abjure drinking. Then and there the officer pro¬ 
mised that he would not touch liquor any more. He kept his word 
and a couple of months after when Dr. Ghosh received report that 
the S.P. had actually given up drinking, he rescinded his previous 
order and the officer was promoted as a D.I.G. 

Apart from meeting the threat from communists and communa- 
lists another matter which attracted his attention was adoption of 
measures needed to combat corruption which was then rampant and 
had eroded the governmental machinery. An ordinance was pro¬ 
mulgated to curb blackmarkcting and corruption. Receiving secret 
report he himself paid a surprise visit to a flour mill in north 
Calcutta where he found bags full of tamarind seeds for the purpose 
of mixing them with wheat. He ordered immediate seizure of the 
staff and action was taken against the firm. 

To deal with corruption among the lower ranks of the police force 
he used to depute senior officers from the Secretariat and on one or 
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two occasions the Chief Secretary was asked to go to Howrah and 
Sealdah station areas to detect cases of bribery among traffic police¬ 
men, Every waiting taxi or a passing lorry had to pay some tips 
to the agents of the traffic policemen on duty. Some such cases 
were caught redhanded and offenders were summarily punished. 
This produced a salutary effect on Government employees. His 
stern measures created disaffection among certain sections of the 
police. He received secret reports that a move was afoot for a 
strike among the lower level of the police force. Dr. Ghosh directed 
the Chief Secretary to issue strict warning that if they did so Gov¬ 
ernment would not hesitate to suspend the whole police force, leav¬ 
ing the charge of maintenance of law and order in the hands of the 
military till a new police force was composed with better men. The 
whole thing thus fizzled out. Dr.Ghosh by his unstinted efforts and 
personal example had succeeded not only in setting up within a 
remarkably short period a new governmental machinery from 
scratch but also brought it to a high pitch of efficiency so much so 
that the Union Home Ministry in one of its communications describ¬ 
ed West Bengal as one of the best administered states in India. 
Prompt steps were taken to post officers carefully selected to all the 
districts and subdivisions. The Radcliff award announced transfer 
of Khulna which had been earlier included in West Bengal, to 
Pakistan and Murshidabad from Pakistan to West Bengal. The 
changeover of both the districts was effected smoothly. District 
Magistrates, S.P.s together with police officers were sent overnight 
to Berhampore to take over the administration there from the 
Pakistani Officers. The change at Khulna was similarly uneventful, 
the Indian officers coming back after making over charges to their 
Pakistani counterparts 

Dr. Ghosh was a strict administrator so much so that on occasions 
he would seem to be lacking in tact. He was not respecter of per¬ 
sons and seldom yielded to political presure in administrative 
matters except on matters of policy. Just after he became the Chief 
Minister large 'number of letters from friends and relations and 
party men poured into his secretariat mostly containing requests for 
positing, promotion and transfer of officers. But he never looked 
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at them, far from heeding to their requests. The letters found their 
place m the wastepaper basket. His general direction was that all 
such cases should be decided strictly on administrative exigencies 
and merit. No favour whatsoever was to be shown to any indivi¬ 
dual officer. 


One may wonder why then he had to leave within 5| months of 
his assumption of office. To my mind the reason was his strict 
adherence to the principle that the rule of law must have free play. 
For this he resisted pressure from his parly men and incurred dis¬ 
pleasure of majority of them, and of the vested interests. Another 
factor was that he hailed from East Bengal and his activities were 
confined mostly to that part of Bengal. His habits and dialect also 
confirmed this. Big business and vested interests combined to 
oust him from power and in this the then chief whip of the Congress 
Legislature Party. Amar Krishna Ghosh, became handy. One even¬ 
ing a group of his party men had come to his Theatre Road residence 
with a request to withdraw certain criminal cases, in the presence 
of the Chief Secretary and his Private Secretary Shri Hajara. Dr. 
Ghosh unceremoneously turned down their request. They threat¬ 
ened Dr. Ghosh that they would not take it lightly and for his refu¬ 
sal to listen to the request of those who had helped him to power he 
would have to pay the full price. 


Dr. Ghosh was very methodical in his official work. He used to 
reach his secretariat office around 9-30 in morning and stayed on till 
6 m the evening. He had fixed time for visitors noth at his residence 
and in the office and for seeing his departmental secretaries and 
officers. The result was that when he was discussing official matters 
there was no interruption by sudden appearance of visitors. He was 
very quick at disposal of files and hardly kept anything pending 
with him. The other thing that he did was to have a preliminary 
examination made of files by his Private Secretary Hajara and gave 
his decision after comparing the departmental notes and the indep- 
not^ ot his Private Secretary. Unlike Dr. B. C. Roy, he never 
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allowed subordinate oflBcers to have direct access over the head of 
their respective departmental chiefs. It is interesting to recount 
some of the radical measures introduced by Dr. Ghosh’s ministry. 

A preliminary step for making Bengali the official language was 
taken at the instance of the Chief Minister. An order was passed 
by the Chief Secretary enjoining on all officers in the Secretariat and 
other offices to make their notes as far as possible in Bengali except 
where notes were to be dictated and a large number of copies to be 
made. The object was to give the mother tongue its due place in 
the life of the nation. 


An ordinance was passed abolishing separate electorate in the 
Calcutta Corporation and its substitution by joint electorate with, 
reservation of seats for minority community and doing away with 
the Government nominees. 


With a view to toning up the morale of Government servants 
and combating corruption among Government Officials the West 
Bengal Government prohibited their officers from participating in 
gambling on the turf or in speculation in the stock exchange. The 
order was that Government officers violating it would be liable to 
disciplinary action, and if found guilty, they would be dismissed 
from service. This measure was considered necessary to prevent 
corrupt officials and non-officials to explain away their illegal 
acquisitions by winnings on the turf or gain in speculations in the 
share markets. 


In the field of prohibition the West Bengal Government decided 
to declare Saturdays as dry days with the result that 2,100 liquor 
shops in the province were to be closed and bars and restaurants 
forbidden to supply drinks on that day. 


Dr. Ghosh’s chequered parliamentary activities as Leader of the 
House was confined to only one session. The Assembly met (m 
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the 21st of November 1947 when the Leader of the House moved 
a resolution conveying greetings to the people of Bengal and 
homage to those who laid down their lives and had undergone 
great sufferings for the attainment of freedom. The resolution 
also gratefully remembered the contribution of Mahatma Gandhi 
towards the achievement of Hindu-Moslem unity and the services 
of Subhas Chandra Bose towards Indian freedom movement. 


While an atmospher of solemnity and amity prevailed inside 
the House the picture was different outside. A 2,000 strong pro¬ 
cession of peasants which wanted to come to the Assembly House 
to congratulate the Ministry and place their demands was stopped 
by the police near Esplanade East. T was required to be present 
and attend the Chief Minister at the time when the session was 
on. I found Bhupesh Gupta and K. B. Roy coming towards Chief 
Minister’s room and I took them to the Chief Minister. They 
pleaded with the Chief Minister to allow the procession to come 
to the Assembly House but he told them that he was not oreoared 
to allow any procession, friendly or hostile, to come to the AssemMv 
House when it was in session. But he was prepared to address the 
processionists at the base of the Octerlony Monument (now Sahid 
Minar). Another procession of students which wanted to go to Dal- 
housie Square was similarly stopped near Esplanade East but they 
clashed with police when they tried to break the cordon. On the fol¬ 
lowing day Shri Jyoti Basu and the other Communist members of 
the Assembly (there were only two communist members then) moved 
an adjournment motion on the police action. Dr. Ghosh in his reply 
revealed that Government had received report that some groups 
of political workers were “Ambitious” of seizing power by resort 
to violence. "We shall use all our strength to meet such efforts, 
if any’*. 


But the most important measure that he introduced in the 
Assembly was WEST BENGAL SPECIAL POWER BILL which 
evoked sharp criticism not only in this State but in Eastern 
Pakistan also. Kiron Shankar Roy leader of the Congress Assembly 
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Party in East Pakistan strongly denounced it as its repercussions 
would spell great danger on the minority community there. This 
Bill was renamed as West Bengal Security Bill. Dr. Ghosh assured 
that the measure was not intended to suppress political opponents 
or muzzle the press. Saboteurs, communal mischief-mongers and 
foreign agents and spies would have reason to fear from this. The 
object of the Bill was to make special provisions for the preven¬ 
tion of illegal acquisition, possession or hoarding of arms, for 
the suppression of subversive movements endangering communal 
harmony or undermining the stability of the province, for sup¬ 
pression of Goondas and for maintaining supply and services 
essential to the life of the community. 


It was on the 10th of December that I witnessed the first police 
firing culminating in the death of Sisir Mondal of the Relief and 
Welfare Ambulance Corps. Elaborate police arrangements were 
made to deal with a violent student demonstration. The demons¬ 
trators violating section 144 Cr. P.C. converged from Government 
House west and High Court side occupying the staircase of the 
town hall. They were not peaceful. They began to throw missiles 
on the waiting police party. When teargas and lathi-charges were 
made to disperse them they took shelter inside the Town Hall and 
the Accountant General of Bengal’s office. The entire area was 
enveloped with thick smoke from teargas shells and those 
of us who were standing on the northern balcony of the Assembly 
building were overwhelmed with effects of gas shells bringing 
tears to our eyes. S. N. Chatterjee, Police Commissioner, was 
himself directing the operation. When repeated attempts to dis-' 
perse them failed and fussilades of brickbats were pouring into 
the lawn of the Assembly building the Police Commissioner gave 
the order for firing. The Home Secretary, Ranjit Gupta, was near 
us and witnessed the operation. Ultimately police succeeded in dis¬ 
lodging the demonstrators and arrested 100 persons including 23 
injured. I for myself saw in it a bad omen for the Ministry. The 
Chief Minister and his colleagues were considerably agitated and 
worn out. 
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Ghosh later speaking oil the incident on the floor of the 
House described it as '‘part of a well-laid conspiracy to discredit 
the Government and to capture power by violence”. The Congress 
Assembly party held a hurried meeting and decided not to proceed 
wifli the Bill but to circulate it for public opinion. Within a few 
days of this incident Prime Minister Nehru visited Calcutta to 
address the annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
The Ministry availed of this opportunity and apprised him of 
the latest situation. Sardar Patel then Home Minister at the Centre 
also made an airdash to the city at the invitation of the Chief 
Minister and addressed a huge meeting at the Maidan. Sardar Patel 
appealed to the people to allow the present Government two to 
three years’ time to carry out their programme. His visit and speech 
were intended as a morale booster to the Ghosh Ministry. After the 
the meeting Sardar Patel came to the residence of the Chief Minister 
at 8 Theatre Road and both the leaders conferred for an hour or so. 
I was waiting outside when the talks were going on. It was tea time 
and at Dr. Ghosh's request I arranged for tea and some snacks. That 
day I came very close to Sardar Patel Out of deference to the 
leaders I made an amateurish attempt at preparing the tea but as I 
was going to pour milk Sardar Patel beckoned to me, as he wanted 
to do it himself. I was not aware of table service etiquette that it 
was for the guest to add sugar and milk according to his own taste. 
I found Sardar Patel was fond of bananas and ate a number of 
good quality bananas laid on the table. 


Despite opposition, the Security Bill was finally passed by the 
Assembly at its meeting on 4th January, 1948 by 47 votes against 
12. The following day Calcutta papers prominently displayed news 
of Dr. Ghosh’s decision to resign from the ministry as a sequel to a 
representation fliade to him by 25 members of the Congress Legisla¬ 
ture party emphasising the need for a broad based Ministry under 
the leadership of Dr. B. C, Roy. Even I who was so near to him 
and had my office on the balcony in front of his bed room on the 
fiKt floor of the building could not guess this move, though I heard 
rumours of fissiparous tendencies within the party. 
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On the evening of the 15th January after a brief 15 minutes sit¬ 
ting the Congress Assembly party accepted Dr. Ghosh’s resingation 
and elected as leader of the party Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy who had 
returned to Calcutta after a five month tour of the USA on the 
1st of November. On that day Dr. Roy was away in Delhi to be 
nearer to Gandhiji who was undergoing his fast which happened to 
be his last fast, for Hindu Moslem Unity. Dr. Ghosh tendered his 
resignation soon after the resolution was passed and communicated 
this to Governor Rajagopalachari. 

Next morning Dr. Ghosh asked me to accompany him to the 
Writers’ Buildings which was to be the last day of his first term of 
ministry. After disposing of some urgent files he sent for the Chief 
Secretary and in my presence requested him to place me with the 
next Chief Minister, should I so desire. The request of the retiring 
Premier was honoured and I joined Dr. B. C. Roy two days after 
his assumption of office. The parting was very painful to me. I had 
cherished high regard for Dr. Ghosh and since I joined him sometime 
in September I had received his affection and trust in an unstinted 
measure. No. 8 Theatre Road wore a different look on the follow^ 
ing day. The stream of visitors and fleet of cars which were the 
common sight at the residence of the Premier were no more th^e. 
Dr. Ghosh was packing up his things to move from Theatre Road 
to a humble one-storeyed building on Gariahat Road. As he was 
leaving finally, I saw a young lady and her companion waiting for 
him on the ground floor hall. The young lady had spun a pair of 
dhoti for him and wanted to present it to him. Dr. Ghosh smiled 
at her, saying that now that he was no more the Premier he could 
accept this gift which he had to refuse earlier. I had never seen 
Dr. Ghosh accepting any present from any one, be he a member of 
the legislature or his erstwhile Ashram inmate. When I left 8, 
Theature Road I thought it was going to be our final parting. But 
destiny ruled otherwise. Twenty years after when he returned to 
Writers’ Buildings as the Food Minister of the first United Front 
Government I again met him in the room of the Chief Minister Ajoy 

Kumar Mukherjee to welcome him. He at once recognised me and 
we exchanged smiles. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE YEAR 1948 
Dr. B. C. Roy 

The story of the Chief Ministers of West Bengal, is largely the 
story of Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. The story of Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy is the story of the development of West Bengal in all its spheres 
of activity. It is a fascinating era of transformation of the vivisected 
province of West Bengal into a vibrant progressive and industrially 
advanced state of the country, from darkness to light, frustration to 
hope and confidence. It began at 9-15 a.m. of the 23rd day of 
January 1948 and ended at 12 noon of the 1st of July 1962—a 
long stretch of 144 years of 'mtiring fight of a dynamic person and 
his final emergence as victor. Many personvs have described Dr. 
Roy's personality according to their own light. He was both an 
introvert and an extrovert, "a benevolent dictator”, according to one 
of his close associates, ' a tyrannical personality” once humourously 
describd by Governor Padmaja Naidu and an “institution by him¬ 
self” according to Prime Minister Nehru. "A magnificient brigand 
that Dr. B. C. Roy is,” Diana Menuhin, wife of Yehudi Menuhin 
wrote to Prime Minister Nehru after her brief meeting with Dr. 
Roy at Zurich in 1952, a description that the Prime Minister liked 
and wrote to Dr. Roy in a humourous letter. 

Dr. Roy often said that his life was largely moulded by three 
persons—Col. Lukis, the British Principal of the Calcutta Medical 
College under whom he had his grounding in medical education to 
rise to the dizzy height in the profession, Chittaranjan Das who gave 
him his early training in politics and parliamentary affairs and finally 
Mahatma Gandhi for his doctrine of truth and non-violence and 
their application to the day-to-day problems of the State and to his 
own individual self. 

Bom in 1882 at Patna of parents of great piety Bidhan Chandra 
fought penury and ill health in his early life. His student days 
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Were not a bed of roses, for he was not bom with a ^ver spoon 
in his mouth. His study at the Medical College was dependant on 
the scanty remittance of his father and part time employment as 
student nurse to private patients. His journey to England and his 
study in St. fierthalmo's college for 3 years is a tell-tale story of 
fight against odds, privations until he finally bagged the highest 
medical degrees of M.R.C.P. and F.R.C,S, in the same year, estab¬ 
lishing a record. 

As early as 1923 at the comparatively young age of 42 Bidhan 
made his first debut on the political scene of Bengal in a big way 
by his decision to contest as an independent candidate Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjee. ‘’the Father of Indian Nationalism”, in die latter’s 
home constituency of Barrackpore. Though not belonging to the 
Swarjya Party founded by Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das and Moti- 
lal Nehru, he afl&nned his opposition to the Government and 
adherence to the ideals of Swarajya Party to work the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms for '“all it was worth”. In those days elec¬ 
tion contests used to rouse great popular interest and Deshbandhu 
Das whom he later acknowledged as his political "Guru”, address¬ 
ed election meetings in support of Dr. Roy. He gave a crushing 
defeat to his opponent by securing 5,688 votes against 2,283 polled 
by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee. Since then fortune smiled on him 
in all his poll contests either under the restricted franchise in the 
pre-independence days or under the adult franchise after independ¬ 
ence. He held the coveted Barrackpore constituency for consecu¬ 
tive terms until he withdrew from the Bengal Legislative Council 
in obedience to the call of the Congress to boycott legislatures. 
Although not a formal member of the Swarjya Party, he took his 
seat in that bloc and supported all moves of that party and its 
leader. During this period Chittaranjan Das and Bidhan Chandra 
Roy came closer to each other so much so that after the death of 
the former he was called upon by Gandhiji to be the Secretary- 
Trustee of Deshbandhu Memorial Trust. Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 
and Chittaranjan Cancer Hospital which stand on the residential 
grounds of Deshbandhu are pioneer institutions in the country and 
owe their growth, expansion and excellence to long yea|^ oi dedica- 
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ted service of his disciple, Bidhan Chandra Roy. From a property 
whose assets did not exceed Rs. 2^ lakhs, the institution now is 
wordi Rs. 50 lakhs and has catered to the needs of thousands of 
suffering humanity and is still doing so. 

Dr, Roy during the first period of his parliamentary career made 
valuable contributions to problems then facing Bengal in the sphere 
of education, public health and medical relief. As an expert in 
budgetary matters his eyes never missed any flaws or jugglery in 
figures. It has been truly said that one can effectively criticise 
parts when one has a clear conception of the whole. It was Dr. 
Roy'.s nature to go minutely into details. He delivered his first 
major political speech when he supported the motion of Birendra 
Nath Sasmal for the removal of Kumar Shibshekhareswar Roy from 
his office of the President of the Council. The President had taken 
disciplinary action against disorderly conduct of some members in 
the House. Dr. Roy quoting from Graham’s 'Mother of Parlia¬ 
ment’ to prove that the action of the chair was unjust and improper 
observed, ‘'Sometimes the deaf ear is as useful to the President of 
the Assembly as the blind eye was to Nelson”. Concluding Dr. 
Roy said, "If this motion is lost (it was lost) the result will be due 
to the Government being able to command a subservient slavish 
majority. In that case I shall be able to throw open the doors of the 
house and show to the people the figure of the elected President of 
the Council as a henchman tied to the Treasury Bench and clothed 
in a robe of privilege by a benign Government.” 

In 1927 Dr. Roy made his mark as a parliamentarian so much 
so that he himself moved two no-confidence motions against Byom- 
Kesh Chakrabarti and Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Ministers. His 
speech was free from personal rancour and was directed against 
the illusory character of the reforms. The Muslim members who 
held the balance sided with him and the Swarajya Party. The 
result was that the Ministers had to go. This was popularly known 
in those days as "fall of Gaja-Chakrabarti”. After the demise of 
Chittaranjan Das, Bidhan Chandra Roy became the Deputy Lead¬ 
er of the Swarajya Party and J. M. Sen Gupta the Leader. 
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When in obedience to the call of the Congress he resigned his 
seat in the Bengal Legislative Council, he, as if by a chance, drifted 
to the arena of civic administration of Calcutta. His connection 
with the city grew from the days he started his medical practice and 
his love for the city was intimate and indissoluble. When his services 
were required for the improvement of the city and her administra¬ 
tion he readily agreed, even at some sacrifice to his medical prac¬ 
tice. On the motion of no less a person than Subhas Chandra 
Bose he was elected Mayor of Calcutta. 


In another Mayoral election Dr. Roy won by a thumping majority 
of 42 votes against 26 polled by J. N. Maitra and 8 by Maulavi 
A. K. Fazlul Huq. Again he was elected Alderman in 1938-39 and 
retained that position till 1943-44. At the conclusion of the first 
term as Mayor rich tributes were paid to him from all sections of 
the house. The Mayor used to be at his office by noon and do 
his work till 3 P.M. He visited almost every lane and bye-lane of 
the city to hear the grievances of rate-payers and arrange for their 
redressal within the means available. His experience in the admi¬ 
nistration of the civic affairs of the city stood him in good stead 
later on in life when he guided the destiny of the State of West 
Bengal for long 141 years. 

Dr. Roy without his seeking became involved in the freedom 
struggle and on him fell the mantle of guiding the civil disobedi¬ 
ence movement in 1930 after the arrest of Subhas Chandra Bose 
and J. M. Sengupta. two Congress stalwarts. 


He was a member of the Congress Working Committee. His 
arrest and imprisonment were equally dramatic. Motilal Nehru who 
was in Naini jail fell ill and coughed up blood. Dr. Roy from 
Calcutta and Dr. M. A. Ansari from Delhi proceeded to examine 
him in jail. After examination Dr. Ansari and Dr. Roy wrote out 
a memorandum to the U.P. Government on the condition of health 
of Motilal Nehru. While Dr. Ansari, who was then acting as Con¬ 
gress President after the arrest of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. left 
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for Delhi. Dr. Roy waited at Allahabad for a reply £rom the U.P. 
Government. The next day he read the news of Government’s deci“ 
sion declaring the Congress Working Committee as illegal. Instead 
t)f coming to Calcutta he went to Delhi and was arrested there along 
with Dr. Ansari, Pandit Madan Mahan Malaviya, Vithalbhai Patel 
and others. On the 26th of August, 1930 the leaders were tried by 
a magistrate in the European Ward of Delhi jail and all of them 
were awarded 6 months’ simple imprisonment. After spending 10 
days in Delhi jail. Dr. Roy was transferred to the Central Jail at 
Alipore, Calcutta. 


Formation of Ministry 

Eighteen years later, when Calcutta was celebrating the birth 
anniversary of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose on the 23rd of January, 
1948, Bidhan Chandra Roy formed his first Cabinet after a brief 
swearing-in ceremony at Government House at 9-15 a.m. Governor 
Rajagopalachari first administered the oath to Dr. B. C. Roy, his 
longtime friend and associate in Congress politics. He was followed 
by Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, a big business magnate of Calcutta and 
a former Minister in the Fazlul Huq Ministry in 1937 and later a 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The others who took 
their oath were Harendranath Rai Chaudhury, Nikunja Maity, 
Bimal Chandra Sinha, Bhupati Mazumdar, Prafulla Chandra Sen, 
Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar, Mohini Mohan Burman, Kalipada 
Mukherjee, Jadavendra Nath Panja and Hem Chandra Naskar. Of 
these, four including Dr. Roy were not members of the Assembly. 

The principles that guided the new Premier in selecting the 
personnel of the Cabinet were revealed in his first Press statement 
soon after the formation of the Ministry. ' A static administration 
as has hitherto been, is not only harmful, but killing to the province. 
We require a more dynamic administration and for this I have 
tried to introduce into the Ministry some new elements.” Gandhiji 
had told him while he was with him a few days back that his 
Mini stry "'should be an exceptionally good Ministry". On the 
question of Ministry-making Dr. Roy had consulted Gandhiji and 
received his blessings. 
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From Government House after the swearing-in ceremony Dr. Roy 
came straight to the Writers’ Buildings and after holding a brief 
consultation with his colleagues announced the distribution of port* 
folios. He was keen on having the retiring Chief Minister in his 
Cabinet. He held a prolonged discussion with Dr. Ghosh a day 
prior to the formation of the Ministry and invited him to join the 
Cabinet. Moulana Azad who was in Calcutta at that time in con¬ 
nection with the Ministry-making met separately Dr. Roy and 
Ghosh. In the end Dr. Ghosh preferred not to join the Ministry just 
as Dr. Roy had declined Dr. Ghosh’s invitation to join his Cabinet. 
Subsequent events proved that both of them drifted apart and their 
differences at times were serious and acute. Supporters of Dr. Ghosh 
often charged Dr. Roy with having his hand in the removal of Dr. 
Ghosh from leadership of the party while the supporters of Dr. Roy 
accused Dr. Ghosh of having carried on systematic vilification 
against Dr. Roy’s Ministry in his capacity as a member of the 
Congress Working Committee so as to bring it in the bad books 
of the Congress High Command, 

The central theme of Dr. Ghosh’s charge against the new Ministry 
was that it had a pro-capitalist and big business bias, which was 
contrary to the concept of socialism The differences between the two 
dated back from 1930 over formation of the anti-untouchability 
board set up in all the States at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi 
after the Poona fast. Dr. Roy was the chairman of the Bengal Anti- 
untouchability Board. Dr. Suresh Banerjee ran up to Mahatma 
Gandhi to seek his intervention in ousting Dr. B. C. Roy from 
chairmanship of the Board, and in this both Dr. Banerjee and 
Dr. Ghosh ultimately failed. The two, Dr. Roy and Dr. Ghosh, 
seldom saw eye to eye with each other and the attempt of the 
one to keep the other as the number two man in their resp^tive 
Cabinets failed. 

The polemics between Dr. Roy and Dr. Ghosh came to such a 
pass that ultimately Dr. Ghosh with his group inclu ding Suresh 
Banerjee and Deben Sen seceded from the Congress resulting in 
formation of the Praja Socialist Party, which functioned as an 
opposition block. 
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In the press statement Dr. Roy made it plain that he did not 
belong to any group as he had been unanimously elected the 
Leader. ‘ A great deal of Bengal’s present trouble” asserted Dr. Roy, 
‘'was because of group wranglings. jealousies and mistrust”. He 
kept up to his promise and in the discharge of his duties as Chief 
Minister of West Bengal he not only transcended from narrow 
barriers of party politics but tried to enlist co-operation and advice 
of his opponents and critics for the welfare of the State. 

The number of Ministers or the size of the Cabinet never 
worried him either on this occasion or in his future cabinet forma¬ 
tion. His view was that there should be as many good Ministers as 
possible so that the administration might be more dynamic. Offi¬ 
cials, however powerful or efficient, cannot reflect the true aspira¬ 
tion of the people. It could only be done by elected representatives 
of the people, he felt. Dr. Roy retained for himself the Departments 
of Home, Public Health and Local Self-Government giving charge 
of the departments of Finance, Commerce and Industries to his 
wily friend Nalini Ranjan Sarkar who came to be regarded as 
No. 2 in the cabinet and once acted as Premier during Dr. Roy’s 
sojourn in Europe. 

The first matter to receive the attention of the new Premier was 
the month-old lock-out in two jute mills in Howrah which had 
rendered 20,000 workers idle. The next to be called in was the 
Commissioner for Civil Supplies, Kanti Basack, I.C.S., whom he 
asked to prepare a note giving a detailed picture of the province's 
food situation. All the heads of the departments were then formally 
introduced to the new Premier by the Chief Secretary. 

Indicating the policy of his Government Dr. Roy told the Press: 
"The policy of my Ministry would be generally to satisfy the needs 
of the people of the province. The Ministry’s immediate task was 
to tackle the food and clothing problem. The second task was to 
utilise the people who had come from East Bengal (nearly 1 million 
refugees had by then crossed the border) to West Bengal and lastly 
to remove panic among the border population and, if possible, to 
help in the restoration of confidence among the minorities in East 
Bengal”. 
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In the beginning Dr. Roy avoided public receptions or meetings 
to felicitate the ministry. Two days after he had become the 
Premier a group of Law College students came in the morning to 
invite him to address the students in their college. He politely de¬ 
clined saying that he was much too busy. But as they pressed hard 
he told them the real reason for refusing such invitations. He said, 
"It is hardly 48 hours that we are in office and have done no service 
to the people. What right have we to show our face to the people 
without rendering any service to them? If I can achieve anything I 
shall appear before the people”. 

He kept up to his promise and for the next several months hardly 
addressed any public gathering unlike his predecessors or those 
who stepped into his shoes later. Instead, he withdraw himself from 
the public and was deeply immersed in the appraisal of the pro¬ 
blems of the province and settling their priorities. He kept to an 
Inexhaustible 12 hour-a-day schedule except for a 45 minute break 
for lunch and rest in the lounge of his office. He had a big library 
in his house. The first morning when T reported to him for duty I 
found him sitting on a hammock with piles of letters stretched 
before him. After being satisfied that I had been sent by the Chief 
Secretary to work as his Personal Assistant, he straightway started 
dictating replies to the letters. He generally used to dictate fast in 
a rather high pitched voice, as if he was addressing a group of 
peonle, and his sentences were lone. His clarity of thought and 
arguments were remarkable and often repetitive and piercing. 1 
worked with him for long 14i years. During this period I had to 
screen visitors that came to his residence, put up notes on letters 
written either in English or Bengali, arrange his files and then 
follow him to his office in the Writers’ Buildings where he was the 
first to reach and the last to leave. 

Dr. Roy was very methodical in his work. Normally he was up 
at 5 a.m. and by 6-30 a.m. finishing his morning bath he was ready 
for the day. Very few people know that he had Gita and Brahma 
Stotram in his bedroom, portions from which he would go through 
regularly. His breakfast chiefly consisted of coffee, Bel fruit and a 
few toasts, one egg and banana or papaya. Some of his close asso- 
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dates would join him at his breakfast table. Col. L. M. Banerjee 
was one of them. 

Medical profession was Dr. Roy’s first love. His income as a 
physician was phenomenal. I once casually asked his accountaiit, 
A.J. Silas, the amount he had earned in the month previous to his 
joining the Ministry. He gave the figure as Rs. 42,000/-. His private 
staff were feeling shaky about their own future now that his income 
would go down from that high figure to Rs. 1,400/- and odd per 
month, for that was the salary he had fixed for himself as Premier. 
Taking Rs. 30,000/- as his average monthly income as physician 
he could have earned Rs. 50 lakhs in course of 141 years against 
Rs. 2^ lakhs that he received as his salary and allowances during 
this period. Is there any parallel to such stupendous financial 
sacrifice by any political leader in India? 

In spite of this steep fall in income he had to maintain his 
private staff and establishment. How could he manage it, one may 
ask. Although he earned like a prince he amassed very little. Most 
of his income was spent in charities, in defraying expenses of 
hospitals which he had founded, and for the cause of the Congress. 
He had once to mortgage his own house to finance the Congress 
election in Bengal in 1936. Many poor refugees and needy persons 
approached him for help and almost every day he would pay them 
small amounts. He was very shy even to pay the money in the pre¬ 
sence of others. He would call me to his private room and ask me 
to hand over the money to them. Give by thy right hand so that 
thy left hand may not know—this was his principle. One may ask 
how could he manage to foot his monthly household bills with such 
low income. The answer is, within two years of his assumption of 
office as Premier he had to sell his land in the suburb of Calcutta, 
sell his shares in various companies including those of which he 
was the founder chairman, and lastly his house “Ray Villa” in 
Shillong to which he was so attached. He cheerfully accepted a life 
of penury even at that advanced age. 


There were no restrictions to visitors or patients that would come 
to his house in increasing numbers. He had given up the profession ' 
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from the monetary point of view but continued seeing patients for 
the love of his profesion. He had two medical assistants who would 
write out the history-sheet of the patients and place them on his 
table. About 7 A.M. he would start examining them and prescribe 
medicines for them. On an average he would see 10 male and 6 
female patients each morning. 

His visitors were from all strata of society, refugees, big business¬ 
men and middle class youth for employment. I had to screen them, 
receive petitions from them and place as many of them before him 
as his time would permit. He would hear them and pass his orders 
on the petitions or direct the concerned departments to take up 
their cases. It was his won't not to make any promise. He would 
merely say '‘I will see what can be done”. But he would do his 
utmost to redress their grievances and the result was ever increasing 
flow of visitors and petitions. This direct contact with unscheduled 
visitors enabled him to go deeply into the problems of the common 
man. Hitherto his expert clinical eyes diagnosed ills of his patients. 
Now those sharp eyes were discerning the ills of human society. 
Here in his house where I met thousands of visitors I came to 
acquire new experiences which were fascinating but sometimes 
irritating. 

I remember a middle aged widow insisted on seeing the Premier. 
She had no petition with her. When I asked her to draw up her 
petition and provided her with a sheet of paper she hesitated to 
write anything. "It is very secret and too personal” she said "I am 
a widow but I am now bearing a child. I cannot tell it to my rela¬ 
tions and that is why I have come here as a last resort”. We had 
to find a home for the woman where such cases were dealt with. 
A young girl once wrote a letter to the Premier saying that she 
was faced with a crisis of her life. She was a student of B.A. class 
whereas the youngman whom she loved and regarded as her future 
husband was only a matriculate. Her parents would not aggree to 
her marriage with a lesser qualified uncmnloyed boy. But she 
threatened in her letter that she would end her life rather than 
accept somebody else as her husband. Could not .t|te Premier, 
she requested, find an employment for the young man whom sl» 
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loved. An employment was ultimately found for the boy and the 
girl was saved from a tragedy! 

It was diflScult to provide employment to hundreds of unem¬ 
ployed youths that came to his residence. To them his advice was 
to start small business to earn their living. Most of them were 
refugees and they had no money even for their day-to-day existence. 
They were asked to go to the wholesale markets, prepare a list of 
articles they could sell together with their prices and the Premier 
would provide them with small funds either from his own re¬ 
source or from the Industries Department or the Refugee Relief 
Department. I know many cases where youngmen with only Rs. 100 
or Rs. 200 started hawkers business and some of them did very 
well. In so doing he not only solved their daily needs but instilled 
in them a spirit of self-reliance and hope. 

The West Bengal Government opened many fair-price shops and 
Dr. Roy encouraged Bengalis to come forward and take ad¬ 
vantage. He asked Bengali youngmen to take transport 
business and taxi and bus permits were specially reserved for the 
freedom fighters as a measure of relief. Large number of permits 
were issued from time to time by the Civil Supplies Department for 
importing pulses, rice, mustard oil etc. Dealing in foodgrains busi¬ 
ness required capital but the political sufferers who had spent the 
best part of their lives in jails had no such capital. But soon some 
cunning traders got hold of some of the political sufferers known to 
the Ministers to sponsor their cases. In spite of the best intention 
of the Government licences and permits led to corruption and 
’Benami’ transactions. I remember once a wellknown leader of the 
‘Chittagong Armoury Raid Case’ accompanied by an equally well- 
known editor of a vernacular paper repeatedly came to Dr. Roy’s 
house for sponsoring the case of their business friends in securing 
permits from the Civil Supplies Department. This was how corrup¬ 
tion spread not only among a section of the public but among 
employees of Government departments which had dealings in 
licences and permits. 

When Dr. Roy’s Ministry came to office almost all the Govern¬ 
ment departments were manned by a galaxy of Indian Civil Service 
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Mandarins and some of them were quite tough with a background 
of academic distinction. They were seasoned administrators and 
wielded great power and prestige since the days of British rule. 
Some of them adjusted themselves with the new surroundings but 
others could not. Previous to Dr. Roy's regime, all important 
drafts of letters meant for the Central Government or the Prime 
Minister containing proposals of the State Government used to be 
prepared by them, leaving the Chief Minister or for that matter the 
Ministers, only to sign them. Some of them, experts in drafting 
considered their drafts as sacrosanct. But the new Premier who 
had already worn the double crown of Vice-Chancellorship and 
Mayoralty was himself an expert in drafting. The drafts put up 
by departmental heads were revised by the Premier and often supt 
piemen ted with his own ideas on a particular problem that were 
missing in the departmental drafts. In fact, many hundreds of 
letters that he addressed to the Central Government or Prime 
Minister Nehru, Sardar Patel or Govind Ballabh Pant or the 
Finance Minister were dictated by him on materials received from 
the departments. He would call for the secretary or the Chief 
secretary, discuss problems with them and then straightway start 
dictating the letters. Most of these leters were in the form of demi- 
officials because of his longstanding personal relationship with 
them. He would generally address the Prime Minister as “My dear 
Jawaharlal”, to Sardar Patel he would write as 'My dear Vallvbhai” 
and seldom by their official designations. The Prime Minister and 
the Deputy Prime Minister used to address him as 'My dear 
Bidhan’’. Sm. Indira Gandhi used to address Dr. Roy as 'My 
dear Bidhan Kaka” and he would write to her as "My dear Indu”. 
His relationship with Prime Minister Nehru and his family was like 
that of a member of his own family. He was dearly loved by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru who described Dr. Bidhan and Dr. Ansari as 
co-trustees of his life”. He was a Trustee of Swaraj Bhavan and 
Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital. With Sardar Patel he was in 
equally good terms. 

On some major problems of the country, in case of any doubt 
or hesitation, both the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime 
Minister used to avail of the wise counsels of Dr. RoyTOn one such 
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occasion in September. 1948. I had accompanied Dr. Roy to Delhi. 
Dr. Roy generally did not pul up with the Prime Minister. His 
Delhi hosts in the beginning were Maulana Azad and then Dr. J. P. 
Ganguiy. But on this occasion he was specially asked by the 
Prime Minister to stay with him. He spent three nights at hi«' 
house and this was the first time that I had the privilege of enjoy¬ 
ing the hospitality of Prime Minister’s residence. The post-dinner 
consultations between the two leaders continued till midnight. 
Patel used to come and join them. I was under the impression 
that the leaders were discussing some of the urgent problems of 
West Bengal, papers regarding which were carried by us. One 
night while I was still at my typewriter I found Prime Minister 
and Dr. Roy coming down the staircase deeply engrossed in con¬ 
versation. It was past midnight. After three days and nights we 
returned to Calcutta. At 4 A.M. on 14th September. 1948 Indian 
Army piercing the 2500 mile frontier of Hyderabad converged on 
Secundrabad within 12 hours under Major General J. N. Chow- 
dhury and Major General A. Rudra. On the 18lh September, 
that is in four days operation, the Nizam ordered ceasefire to his 
troops, dismissed the infamous Laik \li ministry, banned Rajakars 
and sought for peace. Many months afterwards I heard that this 
visit of Dr. Roy was in response to an urgent S.O.S. call from Prime 
Minister for taking his counsel before launching 'Police Action’ 
against the Nizam. 


Nehru had warned Premiers to be vigilant in maintaining com¬ 
munal harmony during and after Hyderabad operation. Dr. Roy 
called Suhrawardy. who was then in Calcutta, for enlisting his 
help in preventing any sudden disturbance in the perspective of the 
Hyderabad action. He reported to the Prime Minister that 
Suhrawardy had promised his co-operation and there was no 
reason for apprehending any communal violence. 


On the 13th of September. 1948 the Premier wrote the following 
letter to Prime Minister on the impending police action in 
Hyderabad , 
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Calcutta, the 13th September, 1948. 

My dear Jawahar, 

"I met Saheed Suhrawardy this evening and he tells me that in 
his opinion Muslims in India or in Pakistan will not take any often- 
sive because of Hyderabad operations. Be that as it may, we are 
taking all caution to prevent any disturbance in this province be¬ 
cause even though the Muslims do not start any incident, the 
Communist Party will on their behalf begin it in the hope that 
anarchy and confusion will prevail and they will have an oppof" 
tunity to thrive under such a situation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bidhan. 

On the 21st September, 1948 the following letter was written by 
the Prime Minister to the Premier after the Hyderabad Police 
action. 

New Delhi 
21st September, 1948 

My dear Premier, 

"There is one important matter, however, to which I should 
like to draw your immediate attention. It appears that a number 
of Muslims were arrested when we commenced operations in 
Hyderabad. Presumably they were arrested for their sympathies 
with Hyderabad, or some activities connected with it, or on suspi¬ 
cion. Now that the Hyderabad affair is ended so far as the military 
operations were concerned, there is no point in the persons being 
kept in prison or detention. I hope therefore that you will order 
their release, unless there is some other and substantial reason for 
their detention. 

It is important that after the dramatic events in Hyderabad our 
policy should be as generous and friendly as possible, not only to 
the people of Hyderabad but also to Muslims generally in India. 
There is no doubt that the Muslims as a whole in India helped our 
policy considerably by siding with the Union at a moment of crisis. 
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This is a psychological moment for us to win over the good^ll 
of 4he Muslim masses by our friendly approaches to them. They 
have been hit hard by all the events of the past year and there is 
a sense of frustration and despair among them. What has happened 
in Hyderabad has created a situation which should lead to a stabi¬ 
lization of the communal situation in India, or rather to a progres¬ 
sive elimination of the communal sentiment, provided we act right. 
It is not enough to allow matters to drift. We should take some 
active steps to this end. 

In regard to Hyderabad, 1 would also beg of you to remember 
that the world’s eyes are upon us and we have to act carefully and 
with wisdom. It is desirable that as few as possible statements be 
issued or any remarks made without full thought. Every word 
said counts and is pounced upon by our opponents. We have a 
bad press abroad and there has been much criticism of our action. 
That criticism ignores the realities of the situation and is, I think, 
unjust. Nevertheless we cannot ignore opinion abroad, more spe¬ 
cially when even many of our friends there share it to some extent. 
Therefore I would suggest that we might impress upon others also 
to exercise some retraint in expression.” 


Yours sincerely 
J. Nehru. 


When Dr. Roy took charge of the affairs of the province he was 
was already 65. He regretfully told one of his friends, "I am now 
65. I wish I had been 10 years younger. There are so many 
things to be done, so much of leeway to make up that it would 
take years of hard work to reconstruct the economy of the pro¬ 
vince”. However, he was spared by God for long 14| years to 
shape the destiny of West Bengal. "Whatever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might” was his motto. Once in reply to a 
personal attack by the opposition in the Assembly he quipped, 
"My heart is pure and my strength is the strength of ten”. I had 
been with him iu many of his sojourns in Delhi. In the suffocating 
heat of Delhi I had seen him moving from North Block to South 
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Block of the Secretariat, from Planning Commission’s office ^ 
central ministers’ bunglows for pressing the case of West Bengal 


Once a friend of his seeing him coming dead tired after his 
round of talks with ministers and officials remarked : ‘'Dr. Roy, 
most of the central ministers are junior to you in age and hold you 
in high esteem. Why do you take the trouble of meeting them in 
their offices instead of calling them at your place”? Dr. Roy 
jocularly replied, "I have come here to give ‘salams’ to Burra 
Sahibs of Delhi and get things done for my province. They will 
feel flatttered if I go to them”. Despite this, many of the central 
ministers and secretaries of their own accord did the courtesy of 
meeting him in his house. 


The spacious verandah of the house of his host Dr. J. P. Ganguly 
at 44 Ratendon Road, New Delhi, was the venue of many meetings 
and conferences. Of the many regular callers at Ratendon Road 
residence were Nanda, Humayan Kabir, S. K. Dey, Ajit Prasad Jain, 
Jagjivan Ram, Asoke Sen, Hem Chandra Sanyal, Attorney-General 
Atulya Ghosh used to come regularly if he was in Delhi at that 
time. I had seen Prime Minister Nehru coming to meet him 
when he was ill once or twice. 


Dr. Roy was by nature rather an impatient person. He could 
not brook delay. He would start dictating even before we entered the 
room. He wanted his personal staff to be alert and intelligent enough 
to understand what he wanted and when. When he talked to an 
official and wanted a particular file or paper, he would not express 
it clearly but merely say, ‘Bring that file or that paper”. One had 
to make out which paper or file he wanted in relation to the officer 
with whom he was then talking. If he did not get the right thing 
he would flare up. Even in his worst temper, to his personal staff 
and servants he never used any word unbecoming of a gentleman. 
If he was angry with anyone and scolded him or had been rather 
harsh, he would himself feel repentant and would try to make it up 
with him. Once it happened in my case. ^ 
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Sometune in 1951 the cabinet had decided on an upward revisiofl 
of pay scales, particularly of middle group and lower grade em- 
ployees. The cabinet meeting was to be held at the room of the Chief 
Minister at 10 A.M. I had given him all urgent files which he would 
see on his way to office retaining the cabinet papers with me. I 
used to follow him in another transport on his way from residenc*.^ 
to office. He was searching for the cabinet papers and demanded 
of the poor security officer who was sitting next to him why they 
were not there. The poor fellow could not give any reply. When 
I reached office within a few minutes of his arrival he was in a fit 
of rage and severely scolded me for my lapse. 

Some of our colleagues and myself numbering 15 had been 
entirely omitted from the scheme of pay revision. Yet none of 
us dared disturb Dr. Roy with our own case. The cabinet would 
pass the scheme and our case would go unrepresented. 1 decided 
to put our case in a nutshell pointing out the omission of the 
Finance Department. He preferred notes in the matter instead of 
verbal representation and in a half-a-shect paper I had stated our 
case with figures. In fear and trembling I entered his room. He 
gave me a look without anger. He immediately took the sheet, 
glanced through it and asked me to go. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, 
Finance Minister, with Benoy Das Gupta, his secretary, and other 
officials entered the room a few minutes before 10 A.M. Other 
Ministers came one by one. As the meeting was about to com¬ 
mence, the Premier announced that the cabinet meeting could not 
be held as there was serious omission in respect of a group of 
employees. Saying this he threw the file on his table. Passing on 
the half-sheet paper to the Fnance Minister he asked him tc direct 
his department to rectify the omission and put us on a senior scale 
which was our due and bring the revised note before him by the 
same afternoon. The Finance Minister and some other Ministers 
requested him to take up other cases leaving the disputed matter 
to be corrected in the way he desired. But he would not do that. 
How could he countenance such a thing when it concerned a group 
of employees, one of whom had to be with him on duty from early 
morning till late hours in the night even on Sundays and holidays. 
The cabinet meeting was adjourned. In the afternoon the Finance 
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Bepartment officials came with a revised note to him and obudned 
his order to have the meeting on the following day. That was 
how he acted and acted swiftly to undo a wrong. 


Assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 

In a week’s time after Dr. Roy’s assumption of office, Delhi was 
the scene of one of the greatest human tragedies. The 30th of 
January 1948 was the darkest day for India. On that day 
at 5-30 P.M. Mahatma Gandhi died, hit in the chest by one 
of four shots fired from a revolver by a Hindu fanatic while he 
was on his way to the prayer meeting at Birla House lawn in New 
Delhi. The assassin’s bullet struck him at 5 P.M. and within half 
an hour the light that was shedding its lusture in all parts of the 
country was out. The whole of India and the world was stirred by 
this tragedy. Dr Roy who was then in Writers' Buildings imme¬ 
diately left for his residence. Instead of going to his bedroom he 
went to a ground floor room of his house and sat on his chair. 
There was hardly anyone then as no one expected him so early 
from office. Peeping through the swing door I saw him sitting on 
his chair with his head bent. None could guess what was then 
passing through his mind. 

Dr. Roy first casually met Mahatma Gandhi in 1915 at the 
house of Maharaja of Cossimbazar and then in 1925 at the house 
of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das after his demise. He had since 
then remained tied as his personal physician in all his epic fasts 
and worked under him in the Harijan Movement, and then as 
member of the banned Congress Working Committee. That close 
link which had been forged between the two was gone. 

While he was in the room a press reporter came for a message 
and 1 had to disturb him to announce his arrival. “The prince of 
non-violence has met violent death at the hands of an assassin!*’ 
he said. "Who can gauge the void created? Who can estimate 
our loss ? And yet let us out of respect and reverenoa^r the dear 
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departed maintain our self-control and show to the world that we 
are true disciples of this deathless apostle of humanity.*' 

By a strange coincidence, about this time, I received news of the 
death of a baby daughter of mine. 1 had to hurry back home. It 
was already evening. When I came out of 36 Wellington Street 
(Dr. Roy’s residence) the streets were plunged in darkness and 
public transport services had been withdrawn. Treking back 
home I was both physically and mentally tired. 

Security measures were tightened under a directive from the 
Central Government. Communal organisations like the R.S.S.. 
Muslim National Guards and Khaksars were declared illegal and 
largescale arrests followed througtoui the country. 

The Premier in his letter dated 24th February, 1948 informed 
the Prime Minister that West Bengal had turned the corner after 
the anxious period through which the ct)untry had passed following 
the assassination of Gandhiji. So far as West Bengal was concern¬ 
ed, they had been able to weather the storm fairly successfully 
although they were still vigilant with regard to the activities of 
certain groups. So far as arrests of the R.S.S. and the Muslim 
National Guards were concerned, after investigation, Government 
had recommended release of some, binding down some others 
under restrictive orders and keeping under detention about 25 to 
30 per cent. 

Nearly one million people gathered on the banks of the Gange.s 
near Barrackpore to witness the immersion of Gandhiji’s ashes. In 
a touching letter to the Prime Minister written on that day Dr. Roy 

’Today we observed in great solemnity the immersion cere¬ 
mony in Bengal. It was for me personally a very sad day. 
I wish the occasion of the gathering was for something di¬ 
fferent, and yet out of the ashes will, I believe, arise forces 
which will spread the gospel of Gandhiji far and wide. I feel 
convinced that the observance by ten lakhs of people and 
more on the banks of the Ganges near Barrackpore — which will 
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in future be called Gandhi Ghat — will be the beghuimg of a great 
future for all of us. I heard over the radio the events that took 
place in Allahabad, and I am perfectly sure that all of us had been 
together in spirit in paying homage to the departed. Perhaps, I 
have made a mistake in saying that he is departed. Gandhiji is 
with us, and so far as Old Guards are concerned, I feel certain he 
will go on operating through us as long as we are able to serve 
the people”. 

"I agree with you in your observation contained in the letter of 
5th February that there are people in this country who have adopt¬ 
ed the method of political assassination in India to gain political 
ends. Even in the solemn observances of today I could notice a great 
competition for utilising an occasion like this for party or group 
purposes. While demanding freedom for the people there are 
some who wish to seize power by murder and violence in order to 
supress freedom of others. Therefore, the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment join with you in your determination to purge the conspirators 
and to purify our administration and services. I join with you in 
your great desire to hold together and subordinate our minor 
difference in order to face the common peril.” 

Kiron Sankar Roy, who was leader of the Congress Assembly 
Party in East Pakistan, was invited by the West Bengal Premier to 
sec him at Calcutta. He arrived at the residence of Dr. Roy one 
afternoon and both the leaders had an hour long meeting on the 
ground floor room of his house. The Communist Party was fast 
gathering strength and their violent activities were posing a threat 
to the law and order situation in the province. He needed an 
astute politician and a strong man and his choice fell on his life¬ 
long friend to look after the Home (Police) and Tronsport Depart¬ 
ment. Kiran Sankar agreed to join the West Bengal Cabinet 
although some behind-the-scene manipulations were made to dis¬ 
suade Dr. Roy from taking him in his cabinet. The next day 
Kiron Sankar Roy was sworn in as the Home Minister thereby 
raising the strength of the cabinet to 13. Kiran Sankar Roy had 
a short lived career as Home Minister because of his protracted 
illness and untimely death within a year. Kiran Smkai was a 
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pillar of strength to the cabinet and a devoted and faithful follow¬ 
er of his leader and at no time there was any difference of opinion 
betwen the two. It was Kiran Sankar who took the initiative in 
banning the Communist Party in West Bengal within a few months 
of his joining the ministry. 

On the 10th of February 1948 the first Budget session of the 
provincial Assembly commenced. The Premier occupied the first 
seat on the Treasury Bench and next to him were Nahni Sarkar 
and Kiran Sankar Roy. On the opposition sat Jyoti Basu, Khuda 
Bux and some other Muslim members. The Opposition though 
small in number, had some good speakers but the debate, though 
at times animated, was often tame because of the over-whelming 
majority that the Government side could command. The Premier 
had a weak eye and a high powered table lamp was provided by 
the Assembly Secretariat. Both in the Secretariat and in the 
Assembly Dr. Roy frequently used a magnifying glass. Until 1951- 
52 Dr. Roy relied mostly on written speeches rather than speaking 
extempore. He would dictate his speeches and even possible 
answers to supplementary questions. He would minutely go 
through all Assembly papers, prepare his brief himself, rather than 
relying on the brief supplied from Chief Whip s office. The Assem¬ 
bly was meeting under the shadow of Gandhiji’s death and the 
only business transacted that day was paying of homage to the 
memory of the Mahatma. Dr. Roy concluded his homage 
with the following words; 'Gandhiji is no more. He cannot be 
replaced, but as long as we are here, we on our part should strive 
our utmost to fulfil his great message, tliat is. the pursuit of truth 
and the practice of tolerance. He stood for the Kingdom of God 
but braved everything and lost his life but won an eternal crown". 

Rich tributes were paid from all sections of the House and Jyoti 
Basu was the first from the Opposition to offer his tribute of respect 
to the Mahatma. 

Nalini Ranjan Sarkar presented his first deficit Budget (the 9th 
deficit budget of United Bengal was presented a year ago by 
Mohammed Ali) in the Assembly on the 17th of February. The 
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Budget estimates for 1948-49 revealed annual receipts of Rs Si 
crores of which 6| crores were on account of development projects 
financed out of the grants obtainable from the Government of 
India. What was the picture of the province at the time : oncthird 
of undivided Bengal in area and population. West Bengal had well 
developed industries, trade and commerce. Half its population 
followed non-agricultural occupations, 16 percent being engaged 
in industry and 22 percent living in towns. Deficiencies existed in 
most crops, jute certainly and rice possibly. A provision of Rs 1 
crorc was made for increasing the emoluments of lower paid Gov¬ 
ernment employees. 

The Communist Party had already been banned and justifying 
the action of the Government Kiran Sankar Roy made allegaticms 
against that party in the Assembly. He said that the Communist 
Party wanted to create a state of chaos with the object ultimately of 
seizing power by violent means, stirring up villagers to defy the 
forces of law and order, inciting labour to acts of violence against 
management and to sabotage all production and finally acquiring 
illicit arms and making West Bengal as the first base of operation. 

It may be ol considerable interest to quote bete ex¬ 
cerpts of letter that the Prime Minister wrote to Dr. Roy on the 
question of banning of Communist Party. The Prime Minister in 
course of his letter referred to the activities of the Communist 
Party, particularly their programme of sabotage and terrorism. 
This was discussed at a meeting of the Provincial Premiers in New 
Delhi sometime in April, 1949. Prime Minister Nehru wrote to 
all Premiers and gave his reaction to the question whether the 
party should be banned or not. "The matter has been considered 
by the Central Cabinet and the Deputy Prime Minister placed the 
views of Provincial Premiers before the Central Cabinet. 

The Cabinet was of the opinion that any step in the nature 
of banning the Communist Party in India should be avoided at 
present. 

No one was in any doubt about the highly injurious activities 
of the Communist Party of India. Those activities, Tts I have 
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Stated in Parliament, have bordered on open revolt and have 
increasingly taken the shape of sabotage or even terrorism. Because 
of this the Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
have taken strong action against the members of the Communist 
Party of India. That action will continue so long as the situation 
necessitates it. 

Generally speaking, therefore, banning does not give any powers 
to deal with an organisation which is essentially functioning under¬ 
ground. The slight balance in favour of banning is rather out¬ 
weighed by Communists posing as ideological martyrs instead of 
saboteurs and terrorists.” 

An American Missionary friend of India who had made exten¬ 
sive tour in China wrote an interesting letter dated 15th May to 
the Prime Minister. The questions posed by him were: 

“The question that was haunting the minds of many intellectu¬ 
als was: Will the Congress go the way of Kumingtong for many of 
the same reasons and will the Communists then step in and try 
to complete the revolution in India? Will the revolutionary move¬ 
ment slow down when it has taste of power? Will it hesitate about 
getting land back to the people spending too much time on terms? 
Every hour counts now. Will the Congress tolerate or turn blind 
eye to the bribery and corruption among lower ranks of officials? 
Or will it be as ruthless as the Communists in China are in rooting 
out corruption? Again, will the Congress be insisting that profit- 
share be the basic principle of Industry? If the Congress could 
answer the questions in the right way and with decisiveness then 
the country could be saved from Communists.” 

(The Prime Minister forwarded this letter to all Premiers.) 

Calcutta, the 7th June, 1949. 


My dear Prime Minister, 

I have just received a letter written by you in June, enclosing 
a copy of letter dated I5th May, from Dr. Stanley Jones. Both 
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these letters are extremely interesting, particularly the incisive way 
in which Dr. Jones has tried to put his point of view before all 
of us. 

2. There is no doubt whatsoever that in the Congress a great 
deal of rivalry and corruption has crept in, but what is worse, 
most of the present Congress leaders look spent up. Unless a 
new drive is given and new set of people are taken in, the Congress 
is bound to become and remain static, as you have suggested. 1 
entirely agree with you that no time should be lost to give such an 
active drive in this country. 

3. While many of us realise that such a drive is essential so 
that the Congress organisation should become dynamic in its out¬ 
look and methods, it is diflBcut for most of us to conceive what 
should be the plan. I suggest therefore that the basic points of the 
two letters—yours and Dr. Stanley Jones’—be converted in the 
form of a formula. While the present Congress ideal of Hindu 
Moslem unity, removal of untouchability and spinning of Khaddar 
has been of great value in our march forward, something more 
vigorous and definite in our planning is essential.” 


Yours affectionately 
Bidhan. 

About this time the Arbitral Tribunal announced its award on 
disputed points regarding the division of assets and liabilities bet¬ 
ween the two Bengals. The Finance Minister on the floor of the 
House expressed his satisfaction at the award. According to the 
award East Bengal and West Bengal were to share both assets and 
liabilities on the ratio of 2:1. The assets under broad categories 
were Rs. 45 crores while the liabilities were Rs. 50 crores. Under 
this award East Bengal was to pay Rs. 9 crores mostly representing 
the contractual liability of the undivided province. After the pay¬ 
ment of this liability East Bengal was to receive a contribution of 
Rs 3 crores from West Bengal as the balance of her share of 
liabilities and assets. 
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In April 1948 at the initiative of Dr. Roy an Inter-Dominion 
Conference was held in Calcutta to devise measures to prevent the 
exodus of minorities from either Bengals, particularly from East 
to West. All serious attempts made by leaders of India and 
Pakistan so far had proved futile. Kshitish Chandra Neogy, Re¬ 
fugee Rehabilitation Minister, Government of India, led the Indian 
side while Ghulam Mohammed, Finance Minister, headed the 
Pakistan delegation. The Chief Ministers of both the provinces were 
present. Far-reaching steps to remove the apprehensions of mino¬ 
rities in India and Pakistan were announced in the Inter-Dominion 
Agreement reached on the 9th of April. The Agreement envisaged 
the establishment of provincial and local Minorities Board. 
Stem action against officials failing in their duties to minorities 
and against persons indulging in disturbing inter-Dominion rela¬ 
tions or creating alarm in the minds of minorities were also pro¬ 
posed to be taken. Economic irritants which had given an impetus 
to the exodus of minorities were decided to be lifted. So far as 
West Bengal was concerned Dr. Roy immediately took appropriate 
action and besides discussing measures with his officials he sent 
for the Collector of Land Customs and officials of Central Board 
of Revenue for removing customs impediments and give effect to the 
terms of the Agreement. But consequent events proved that all 
these measures both at administrative and political levels were in¬ 
effective to stop the inflow of migrants in ever increasing numbers 
to West Bengal, chiefly due to apathy of lower grade police staff 
and Pakistan officials who covertly and overtly encouraged squeez¬ 
ing out the minorities from East Pakistan. 

The Chief Whip of the Congress Party, A mar Krishna Ghosh 
who was instrumental in ousting Prafulla Chandra Ghosh from 
the leadership of the party and bringing in Dr. B. C. Roy in his 
place, now made a move to replace the leadership of Dr. Roy by 
Surendra Mohan Ghosh, President of West Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee. Amar Ghosh was not having things done as he 
wanted to. Some of his unreasonable requests were met with rebuff 
from his leader and finding himself in a tight corner he conspired 
to oust for the second time another Congress Ministry within a 
period of three months. On the 22nd of April he manoeuvred to 
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obtain signatures from some members of the Congress Assembly 
Party including two Ministers and three Parliamentary Secretaries 
to consider the question of setting up a purely Congress Ministry 
in place of the present one. The letters sent to the leader alleged 
the Dr. Roy’s ministry had in it outsiders and it was not essentially 
Congress in character. The Ministry, if allowed to continue in 
power, would endanger the prospects of election of the Congress 
candidates at the next general Election as it was not broad based. 
On the 26th of April Dr. Roy issued a statement saying that even 
before the letters had reached him he was informed by some of 
th« signatories that they had withdrawn their signature. The asso- 
ciatimi of Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries in the move for 
re-constitution of the Ministry was a grave constitutional issue which 
had to be seriously considered. 

About this time a deputation of A.T.C.C. members from Bengal 
met Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, who was then at Bombay, 
and informed him of the conflicting views amongst the Congress 
legislators of the province. Pandit Nehru promised to discuss the 
matter both with them and Premier Dr. B. C, Roy. 

In the meantime hectic preparations were made on both sides 
to muster strength. The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, 
Uday Chand Mahatab, hitherto an independent member signed the 
congress pledge. So did Prabhu Dayal Himatsingka. A special 
meeting of the Congress Assembly Party was held on May the 5th 
exactly at 4 P.M. on the first floor hall of the residence of the 
Premier. Dr. Roy, who generally held his meeting on the ground 
floor hall specially selected the first floor hall to avoid the press 
and for maintaining secrecy. Earlier he had ordered me to bring 
Indian sweetmeats from a famous confectioner. These were neatly 
placed on plates on a trolley and as the members began to arrive 
they were escorted upstairs. After repast and preliminary talks the 
meeting commenced its deliberations. Outside Dr. Roy’s residence 
an expectant crowd gathered and awaited eagerly to know the 
results. Altogether 53 members including four Ministers (non- 
M.L.A.s) were present while three including Irrigdtion Minister 
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Bhupati Majumdar remained absent. Deben Sen, Secretary of the 
Congress Assembly party who with the Chief Whip, Amar Ghosh, 
was spearheading the attack on the Ministry finding that 
they were fighting a losing battle read out a prepared statement 
announcing withdrawal of their previous proposal to reconstitute 
the Cabinet under Surendra Mohan Ghosh, B.P.C.C. President (who 
had given his assent to the withdrawal move) and suggested re¬ 
solving the ministerial tangle through mutual discussion to make 
“the ministry stable and acceptable to the party as a whole”. The 
signatories to this statement included Amar Ghosh, Dr. Prafulla 
Ghosh, J. C. Gupta and others numbering 22. The other 31 mem¬ 
bers including the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan who had joined the 
Congress Party by signing the Congress pledge expressed full con¬ 
fidence in Dr. Roy’s leadership. 


Dr. Roy took swift action against recalcitrant members of the 
party and within 24 hours reconstructed the West Bengal Cabinet 
With nine of his colleagues in the last ministry, omitting (Bhupati 
Majumdar had sent his resignation earlier) Hem Naskar and 
Mohini Mohon Burman. Thus within a period of nine months 
West Bengal saw for the third time the reconstruction of the 
ministry. 


Late in the evening of the 5th after the party meeting, one 
Minister belonging to the Scheduled Caste community and his 
nephew, also a young M.L.A., quitely entered the Library room of 
the Premier. They were depressed and visibly shaky. They pressed 
me to arrange an interview with the Premier who was then in his 
bedroom. They said that they wanted to see Dr. Roy to explain 
their conduct and rectify a grave error they had committed earlier 
in the day by voting in favour of Cabinet rexonstruction. I spoke 
to the Premier through intercom and he at once came down and 
met them. Before leaving they divulged to me that they had been 
able to melt the ice. Not only this Minister but the other two who 
had also been dropped, were re-taken a few months later and 
since then they never wavered in their loyalty to the leader. 
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That day was also a day of trial for me. The resolution 
expressing full confidence in the Premier signed by 31 members 
and the statement of 22 dissident members had been passed on to 
me by the Premier. When he was alone in his bedroom I returned 
the two important papers to him which he inadvertantly kept on 
the bedroom table without putting any paper weight on them. At 
about 9 o’ clock h© sent for me and asked for those papers again 
as he wanted to talk to the Prime Minister at Delhi over the trunk 
telephone immediately. No amount of assurance that 1 had already 
returned those papers would convince him. He was agitated and 
furious. After some searching by sheer stroke of luck I found the 
two 'missing’ papers below his bedstead possibly displaced due to 
the breeze from his south facing windows. Immediately I picked 
them up and placed them before him. Casting a bashful glance at 
me which was his characteristic on such occasions, he gently asked 
me to go downstairs and get the Prime Minister over the phone. 


The West Bengal Chief Minister met his counterpart in East 
Pakistan in Calcutta twice in February, 1948. The Chief Secretaiy 
had also been to Dacca within this period to discuss various out¬ 
standing matters and difficulties. The chief complaint that West 
Bengal was getting from the minority community in East Pakistan 
was that the authorities there had developed a mehod of intimi¬ 
dating the people and as a result they were coming away. A mis¬ 
leading propaganda was made by Minister Hamidul Huq Chow- 
dhury of East Pakistan that 20,000 people from there had migrated 
to West Bengal while 30,000 Muslims had gone till then from 
West Bengal to East Pakistan. The Premier informed the Prime 
Minister that although it was not possible to give any accurate 
figures, but from information gathered "it appears that nearly 10 
lakhs of people mostly belonging to middle class Hindus have 
migrated to West Bengal. Now that the middle class people have 
come over, there is a move in East Pakistan so that the rural 
cultivating classes might also follow suit. It is therefore important 
that in this movement the situation may not be more disturbed. It 
is necessary to recognise this ip order to avoid any further deterio¬ 
ration of the situation”. 



Lady Mountbatten with Dr. B. C. 
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Prime Minister's directive on Ex-1J^.A. Personnel 

On February 23, 1948 in a letter addr^sed to all Premiers 
the Prime Minister asked them to interest themselves in the matter 
of Ex-I.N.A. personnel particularly in providing employment to 
them. Since independence a number of them had obtained employ¬ 
ment but a considerable number still remained unemployed and 
were in distress. "All avenues of employment are open to them. 
They can, not only be taken in any civil employment but also in 
the police, constabulary. Home Guards and all like services. They 
should be peculiarly suited for these services. There is a consider¬ 
able demand for instructors for the Home Guards. The IN A 
officers and V.C.O.s will prove good instructors. I suggest that 
your Government might make a special effort to absorb these INA 
men in some such way. There should be absolutely no bar against 
them because they were placed in the black list”. (British Govern¬ 
ment had removed or dismissed the INA men and very often they 
were categorised as 'white', ‘grey' and ‘black’ with entry of adverse 
remarks in their character rolls.) 

Lord Mountbatten. the last British Governor-General, expressed 
his desire to relinquish his post and the question of his replacement 
by an Indian came up for consideration of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. On the 10th of June, 1948, West Bengal Governor Chakra- 
varti Rajagopalachari was appointed Governor-General of India and 
a vacancy occurred in the post of the Governor. It would appear 
from the following letter that the Prime Minister introduced the 
practice of consulting the State Chief Ministers before finalising 
the name. 


New Delhi 
April 18, 1948 


My dear Bidhan, 

You will remember that I asked you to suggest a name for the 
Oovernorship of Bengal in case Rajaji had to leave* Could you 
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kindly think about this matter and suggest some names? Perhaps 
you might have a talk with Rajaji also on this subject. As I men¬ 
tioned to you, it is our practice not to appoint a man of the 
province. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


To this Dr. Roy sent the following reply on the 22nd April, 1948. 
My dear Jawahar, 

I have just received your letter of 18th instant. 

1 have already written to you a letter which was not typed be¬ 
cause I did not want anybody else to know the contents. In this 
letter I mentioned the name of Dr. Katju who could come. 
Didn’t you get the letter? 


Yours sincerely, 
Bidhan 


Apart from the Damodar Valley Project the first multipurpose 
river valley project undertaken at the instance of Dr. Roy was the 
Mayurakshi Project, then known as the Mor Project. The project 
envisaged construction of a dam (now known as Canada Dam) a 
2000 KW generating power station and irrigation canals sufficient 
to irrigate six lakhs acres of land mainly in Birbhum and partly in 
Burdwan and Murshidabad. The Bihar Government objected to the 
construction of the dam as it encroached a part of their territory in 
Santhal Parganas and would displace 20,000 people. When bilateral 
negotiations between the two Governments failed. Dr Roy wrote 
to the Prime Minister to intervene in the matter. The dispute was 
settled in favour of West Bengal at a conference in Delhi where 
Dr. Roy produced his scheme of resettlement of displaced per¬ 
sons numbering 20,000 within West Bengal. 
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National Anthem 


Sometime in June 1948 a letter and a note was received from 
the Prime Minister’s Secretariat regarding the National Anthem. 
A controversy was going on whether 'Bande Mataram’’ or "Jana 
Gana Mana” should be selected as the National Anthem. The 
West Bengal Cabinet was in favour of “Bande Mataram". Dr. 
Roy's letters to the Prime Minister and the letter's reply will high¬ 
light the stand of the two leaders on this very interesting subject. 


My dear Prime Minister, 


Calcutta, 

The 14th June, 1948 


We have received a letter from E. Gaynor, Esq, M.B.E, Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, and also a note from your 
Secretariat in the matter of National Anthem. 


This was discussed in our Cabinet. The Constituent Assembly 
will of course make the final decision. As regards the interim 
decision, we do not quite understand whether you have given us a 
directive to treat “Jana Gana Mana” as the National Anthem or 
if you are inviting our opinion about the same. If it is a direc¬ 
tive, we have nothing more to say. But in the opinion of the 
West Bengal Cabinet, "Bande Mataram” has a much greater 
claim to be considered as the National Anthem. It can be stan¬ 
dardised and played for 45 seconds or one minute. But we would 
like to point out that apart from all this a National Anthem must 
have tradition behind it. "Bande Mataram” has behind it a great 
historical tradition of suffering and sacrifice ever since 1905. Men 
have sung it in defiance of Governmental order and have been 
punished for it. Men have gone to jail, have faced bullets, and 
have gone to the gallows with this song on their lips. We must 
say that "Jana Gana Mana” has not this tradition. It is not 
necessary for us to mention that the National Anthem of a country 
is not always written, by a great poet. National Anthems of other 
countries have been written almost invariably by persons who have 
little reputation as poet. It is not necessary to write more. The 
West Bengal Cabinet inspite of our great admiration for Rabin- 
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dranath is unanimously of opinion that ‘Bande Mataram'* should 
remain the National Anthem. We have no doubt we are express¬ 
ing the public opinion of Bengal in this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
B. C. Roy 


New Delhi 
The 15th June, 1948 


My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 14th June . 

As regards Jana Gana, the question of a national anthem will 
no doubt be decided by the Constituent Assembly. There is 
no question of some Muslims objecting to Bande Mataram. That 
has not influenced many people here, but many of us, and I feel 
strongly about it, think that in the present context Bande Mataram 
is completely unsuited as a national anthem. It is and it will con¬ 
tinue to be a national song which is intimately connected with our 
struggle for freedom and which will be revered accordingly. But 
a national anthem is something different from a song which repre¬ 
sents the struggle and the longing which Bande Mataram so 
powerfully represents. A national anthem should be something 
of victory and fulfilment, not of past struggle. 

A national anthem is chiefly music and not words. It has to be 
music which has a lilt about it and which can be played satisfac¬ 
torily all over the world. In fact it is played more in other coun¬ 
tries than in the home country. Every embassy of ours has to 
play it. Foreign offices and embassies have to play it. Jana Gana 
Mana has come into prominence as such without any effort on our 
part to begin with. It was played at the Waldrof-Astoria Hotel 
last October before an international gathering. This was at the 
time of the United Nations meeting. It produced a sensation and 
the representatives of the foreign nations said that it wasupne of 
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the finest things as a national anthem they had heard. There was a 
tremendous demand for it among Americrms as well as many 
others who were present. When we heard this we asked for re- 
cords and on receiving these, we suggested that Army bands should 
practice it. Immediately it became popular with the Army and 
it is now regularly played by the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force on occasions when a National Anthem is played. 

We have consulted numerous eminent musicians including some 
of the biggest orchestra conductors in foreign countries. Bande 
Mataram does not yield itself to good orchestration or to military 
playing. Jana Gana Mana has an ideal lilt about it which is 
greatly approved. 

When rather automatically Jana Gana Mana began to get popu¬ 
lar for military and other playing, I wrote to all the Governors and 
Premiers about it and asked them what their views were. With 
one or two exceptions all plumped for Jana Gana Mana and most 
of them said that this was popular in their provinces. 

It was at this stage that we considered it in Cabinet here and 
decided that Jana Gana Mana should be provisionally used as a 
national anthem till such time as a final decision is made. The 
matter was urgent and some provisional decision had to be given 
because there are so many official occasions in India and abroad 
when something has to be played as a national anthem. Repeated 
demands came to us and we had to give an answer. 

I should like to repeat that it is the tune of the anthem not so 
much the words. So far as I can see Bande Mataram does not 
fulfil this essential qualification although I believe some people are 
of opinion that it does. From the point of view of the foreign 
countries it is undoubtedly a flop. Whether Jana Gana Mana is 
adopted or not I doubt very much if Bande Mataram could be 
adopted. 

As for the words, Bande Mataram contains language which most 
people do not understand. Certainly I do not understand it. 

Yours sincerely 
Jawahar 
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Replying Dr. Roy wrote on June 24; 

Calcutta, 

My dear Jawahar, June 24, 1948. 

“I have read your letter of the 15th regarding the national 
anthem with great interest. I cannot give an expert opinion 
although at some remote period I had indulged in instrumental 
music. But I fail to follow the arguments put forward in the third 
paragraph of your letter. I do not think Bande Mataram, although 
it is associated with our struggle for freedom is unsuited as a 
national anthem; on die other hand, it represents India of the 
future, India that is to be—a powerful India, a happy India, a 
smilling India—an India of victory and fulfilment. As a matter 
of fact, in this there is no mention of any past struggle. 

2. The next paragraph in your letter refers to the question of 
lilt and words in a song. I agree with you that a national anthem 
should have a lilt about it in its music which could be played in 
other countries as much as in the home country. I was present 
last October at the Waldrof-Astoria Hotel when Jana Gana Mana 
was played and I know also that it was received very well by the 
representatives of the foreign nations. That does not however 
mean that it would not be possible to convert Bande Mataram into 
a tune which would be equally, if not more, acceptable to other 
nations. At any rate, if it could be so rendered, I feel that in 
comparison, Bande Mataram should have preference to Jana Gana 
Mana. It so happened that Jana Gana Mana had this rendering 
and had been played successfully by the Army. I am positive that 
Army bands will also be in a position to give a very good rendering 
of Bande Mataram if asked to do so You say in your letter that 
you have consulted eminent musicians of foreign countries regard¬ 
ing Jana Gana Mana, but I would request you also to send to 
them the new rendering of Bande Mataram and find out their re¬ 
action in the matter. 

When I received your letter about the national anthem some 
time back, I wrote to you at once that in my view Bande Mataram 
should be preferred to Jana Gana Mana. You have given a deci¬ 
sion of the Cabinet that Jana Gana Mana should be the national 
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anthem for the time being; I would suggest to \ou that a similar 
chance should be given to Bande Mataram with its new tune and 
that it should be sent to foreign countries to find out whether they 
like it better than Jana Gana Mana. 

As regards the language of the Bande Mataram song not being 
understood by most people, 1 would point out tliat the same difficulty 
also holds good so far as Jana Gana Mana is concerned, inasmuch 
as a person like you,, not to speak of others, cannot follow the mean-i 
ing of all words of the song. 

I have now received instructions from the Government of India 
regarding the use of the national flag, but in your letter the point 
was left somewhat vague.” 

Yours sincerely 
Bidhan. 

In the autumn session of the Assembly the draft Constitution of 
India was introduced by Premier Roy and after several days sittings 
it was passed. There were then two Communist members, Jyoti Basu 
and his lone comrade Ratanlal Brahmin, a trade union worker from 
the hill district of Darjeeling, Jyoti Basu opposed the draft Consti¬ 
tution on the ground that it was undemocratic and authoritarian and 
favoured vested interests. The House in this connection unanimously 
passed a resolution sponsored by the Finance Minister recommend¬ 
ing certain changes in the financial provisions of the draft Consti¬ 
tution. The allocation and distribution of revenues between the 
Union and the States proprosed in the Constitution was fundament¬ 
ally defective and the resolution urged that not less than 60 per 
cent of the net proceeds of income-tax and Corporation tax, 50 per 
cent of the net proceeds of the Excise Duty on tobacco, sharing of 
proceeds on export on jute and jute goods, sharing of whole or part 
of the net proceeds of any tax that might be levied by the Centre 
under the residuary powers, should come to the State. It will be 
seen from above that West Bengal from the very beginning of 
independence came in clash with the Centre in regard to the latter s 
fiscal policy which was characterised by the Premier and the Finance 

Minister as inequitous. 
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Refugee Inrush 

The inrush of refugees from East Bengal throughout 1948 was 
the most crucial problem that Dr. Roy had to face and a series of 
correspondence passed between him and the Prime Minister in 
which both the leaders made their own appraisals. Excerpts of the 
letter dated 22nd March, 1948 which the Prime Minister wrote 
indicate how a statesman and seer could foresee things that came 
about a quarter of a century later in the emergence of Bangladesh: 

New Delhi 
March 22, 1948 

News from East Bengal continues to be disturbing and some of 
our friends here are upset about it. I can understand that. Never¬ 
theless I think that we should have some clear policy in mind and 
not be diverted from it by minor incidents. 

East Bengal will continue to feel neglected and by-passed so long 
as the centre of gravity is in Western Pakistan. That centre of 
gravity is bound to continue to remain in the West, and this will 
lead to Eastern Pakistan drifting farther and farther away. 

Western Pakistan, I think, is likely to continue, though I hope 
that in future our relations with it will grow closer and there may 
be some common subjects hke defence. 

It is for this reason, among others, that it is wrong to encourage 
any largescale migration from East Bengal to the West. Indeed if 
such a migration takes place. West Bengal and to some extent the 
Indian Union would be overwhelmed. 

The problem, therefore, before us is how to keep up the spirits 
of Hindus in East Bengal and how to help them in so far as we 
can. If they come over to West Bengal, we must look after them. 
But it is no service to them to ask them or to encourage them to 
join the vast mass of refugees who can at best be poorly cared for. 


Yours affectionately, 
JawaharM Nehru 
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In another letter on the vexed refugee influx questions the Prime 
Minister wrote;— 


New Delhi, 
August 16, 1948 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have your letter of August 14th about the influx from East 
Bengal. I realise your difficulties and naturally we should do what 
we can to help you. But as I told you long ago there is no reasonable 
solution of the problem if there is large influx from East Bengal. 
That is why I have been terribly anxious throughout to prevent this, 
whatever might happen. I still think that every effort should be 
made to prevent it. I think it was a very wrong thing for some of 
the Hindu leaders of East Bengal to come to West Bengal. 

Inspite of our efforts, it is difficult to induce most provinces to 
absorb more refugees. We have been pressing them to do so for a 
long time. I think that inspite of every difficulty in East Bengal it 
is far better for our people to face the situation there than to come 
away. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Groaning under the dead weight of incessant refugee influx the 
Premier wrote the following letter to the Prime Minister again: — 


My dear Jawaharlal,, 


Calcutta. 

The 22nd August, 1948. 


Your letter of the 16th instant. 

You suggest that we should make every effort to prevent the 
exodus of people from East Bengal. The Hindu leaders have come 
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to West Bengal. Therefore, it is no use thinking of that. Babu Satis 
Chandra Das Gupta came today, and although he thinks that the 
situation in East Bengal has become worsened in the last two three 
months and that he does not feel that the East Bengal Government 
will allow him to work for peace, yet he is prepared to draw up a 
scheme for opening up centres in East Bengal for those who desire 
to come away from that province. I have suggested to him that the 
Ramkrishna Mission, Bharat Sevashram Sangh and himself might 
draw up a scheme for housing such people as might feel frightened 
to remain in East Bengal. That may be one way of meeting the 
situation. 

In spite of what you have said in your letter that the other pro¬ 
vinces will not take our refugees, I am in a position to state that 
Orissa and the native States which have been absored into the pro¬ 
vince, would be glad to have our refugees. I have spoken to the 
Chief Minister, Sri Mahatab, and he seemed agreeable. I am feeling 
that a planned arrangement of this type might be made in order to 
meet the situation. As it is, all the hutments and military buildings 
that were released, are full and more are coming. 


Yours sincerely 
Bidhan 


The Prime Minister in course of his reply stated. 


New Delhi 
25th August, 1948 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have your letter dated 22nd August. 

If we have to face a catastrophe, well then we will face it even 
though many of us may be washed away. Nevertheless one tries 
one’s best to prevent that catastrophe. One has to be clear on the 
issue, or else our language or our action may mislead people. 
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I have been quite certain, right from the beginning that everything 
should be done to prevent Hindus in East Bengal from migrating 
to West Bengal. If that happened on a mass scale it would be a 
disaster of the first magnitude. Running away is never a solution to 
a problem. I think the Hindu leaders of East Bengal who have come 
away have done no service to their people. If, as you suggest, things 
have gone too far already, then naturally we shall all do what we 
can but I shudder at the prospect and at the magnitude of the 
human misery that will come in its train. To the last I would try 
to check migration even if there is war." 

(Referring to the agitation that equal number of Muslims should 
be pushed out of West Bengal to make room for equal number of 
migrants from East Bengal Jawaharlal says in the same letter.) 

The fact that a man is a Muslim, does not make him a non¬ 
national. He may have evil designs in his heart. If so, as an indivi¬ 
dual we can deal with him. But to say of a group of Indian nationals 
that we shall push them out because some people elsewhere are not 
behaving as they should is something which has no justification in 
law or equity. It strikes at the root of the secular State that we 
claim to be. We just can’t do it whatever the consequences. If indi¬ 
viduals misbehave that is a different matter. 

I am gad to learn that Orissa and the Indian States which have 
been absorbed into that province are prepared to take refugees from 
East Bengal. Certainly they can actually prepare themselves for it 
as your Government can and should. But any indication that you 
are doing so would encourage the exodus still more and that must 
be avoided. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


One may ask what was the picture in West Bengal vis-a-vis the 
refugees 14 months after independence and despite holding an 
Inter Dominion conference to check the exodus. In October 1948 
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all the SO refugee relief camps and centres in Calcutta and ad¬ 
joining districts were filled to capacity. The dispersal of 2,000 
refugees within two days in the first week of October from Sealdah 
Station presented a difficult problem for the Relief Department. The 
refugees presented a cross section of East Bengal Hindus, peasants, 
artisans, and lower middle class. For the maintenance of refugees, 
Government had provided a system of dry doles. The migration 
about this time was chiefly due to two causes, economic and the 
report that once a refugee arrived in Calcutta he would be acconi- 
modated in Government camps free of charge and would be given 
food doles of Rs. 15/- a month per adult, Rs. 10/- per child. East 
Bengal Government often charged that these facilities had served as 
a spurt to many to migrate to West Bengal. The number of camp 
refugees numbered 40,000 and Government were giving dry and 
cash doles to 2 lakh refugees accommodated in various centres in 
the province. 

On the 6th of November, Dr. Roy in a Press conference announced 
continuance of relief to East Bengal refugees for another month and 
appealed to the refugees to formulate concrete schemes for their 
rehabilitation within this period for consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. At the same time he warned, “It was the view of both Central 
and West Bengal Government that able bodied men should arrange 
for their own source of subsistence because help could not be doled 
out indefinitely and continuance of such gratuitous relief would be 
demoralising to the individual concerned”. Government was spending 
Rs. 24 lakhs a month and this, the Government could not do for 
any length of time. He advised the refugees to form registered co¬ 
operative societies for entitling them to Government loans. Govern¬ 
ment could find land and necessary equipment for small traders, 
artisans, carpenters and professional men on the basis of a proper 

scheme. 

Dr. Roy was urging Nehru for appointment of a Deputy High 
Commissioner in Pakistan to represent the grievances of minority 
Hindus to East Bengal Government to check migration. He first 
suggested the name of Dr. P. C. Ghosh who had a long record of 
service in Bast Bengal and hailed from there. The appointment of 
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Dr. Ghosh would have meant his exit from West Bengal politics 
and lessening of opposition to Dr. Roy's Ministry from within the 
congress party. On the other hand, his presence at Dacca would have 
been of great help to Hindus in East Bengal. His eyes next fell on 
Surendra Mohon Ghosh and he recommended him to Pandit Nehru. 
It was almost settled that Ghosh would accept the assignment but 
ultimately he decided not to. Then the choice fell on Santosh Kumar 
Basu, Ex-Mayor of Calcutta and a veteran Congressman. Basu ulti¬ 
mately accepted the job sacrificing a lucrative practice in the 
Calcutta Bar. 


Andamans 

'The idea of settling refugees in the Andamans crossed the mind 
of the Premier. He sent there a team of 11 officials and non-officials 
headed by Relief and Rehabilitation Minister, Nikunja Maity on the 
16th of November, 1948. The Government of India had approved 
of this idea. The object of the visit was to explore the possibilities 
of development of industries, agriculture, forest and fisheries and 
the scope they offered for settlement of refugees and other people. 
The West Bengal Government’s report on colonisation of Bengalees 
in the Andamans were placed before the Prime Minister, 
Deputy Prime Minister and other concerned Central Ministers in the 
first week of December, 1948, when Dr. Roy went to Delhi to attend 
the Inter-Dominion Conference. 

About this time the founder of Pakistan, Quaid-E-Azam Jinnha 
died. The East Bengal Premier Khawja Nazimuddin became the 
Governor General and Nurul Amin, once Speaker of United Bengal, 
became the Premier of East Bengal. 

The first three years of Dr. Roy’s assumption of office were the 
most challenging period of his life. He was fighting with his back 
to the wall the stupendous refugee problem and the law and order 
situation which these huge masses of men created, the communists 
and communalists and the problem of unemployment and food short¬ 
age. His own representative character in the Assembly was at this 
time often questioned by the opposition. He had been returned to 
^9 Assembly not from a general constituency but from the Graduates 
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constituency of the Calcutta University in the vacancy created by 
the resignation of his friend Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee. His 
friends and opponents often wondered, "would he stick on to his 
job for'long and not go back to his medical profession where he had 
a lucrative practice and a princely income”? Even those nearer to 
him thought he would sooner or later feel disgusted with squabbles 
and groupings in the Congress organisation and the legislature party 
and return to his profession. Such a situation arose only once of 
which I shall make mention later. The most remarkable trait in him 
was that he had a temper that never tired and even in the most 
confused and depressing situations he kept his head exceptionally 
cool and dealt with the problem in a precise scientific way display¬ 
ing amazing equanimity of his mind. In those critical days he never 
faltered nor did he succumb to threats or indiscipline. Democracy was 
then in its first stage of gestation. The fall of the Ghosh ministry and 
the threat to his own cabinet, already mentioned, gave rise to specu¬ 
lations that a ministry in Bengal was a matter of months only. Tea- 
stall gossips and wild rumours centred round the fall of a Ministry 
and its replacement by another in quick succession. He recognised 
that the greatest safeguard to parliamentary democracy was a durable 
Government formed by the elected representatives of the people 
and cheap gossips and rumour-mongering had to be scotched, if 
West Bengal or for that matter the country was to progress. Once 
a Government is formed by the majority party it must stick on to 
its job for the full term envisaged in the Constitution. This he amply 
demonstrated by giving West Bengal a stable ministry by winning 
three general elections in a period of I4i years during his lifetime. 



CHAPTER III 


THE YEAR 1949. 

In the third week of January 1949, Calcutta witnessed the first 
major outbreak of student unrest of a set pattern the recurrence of 
which during the past 23 years had become, as it were, a part of 
the city’s daily life. On January 18 during day-time the students 
of Calcutta University staged a violent demonstration as a protest 
against the use of teargas by poKce on a section of the refugees at 
Sealdah a few days earlier. The trouble began when they attempted 
to take out a procession to the Writers’ Buildings in violation of 
Section 144 Cr. P.C. The disturbances began at 2-30 P.M. and 
continued till 6-30 P.M. and were confined in areas near the Univer¬ 
sity buildings. As many as nine tram cars were burnt, four persons 
were killed and 15 injured. The Premier was then in his office and 
news of disturbance reached him over the phone. The following 
day about 2000 students and refugees made a concerted attack on 
the police morgue demanding the corpses of those who were killed 
by police firing on the previous day. Bombs and missiles were 
freely used on police pickets around the University buildings. On 
this day another five persons succumbed to police firing and 200 
arrests were made. The situation soon became menacing and 
beyond police control. Dr. Roy asked for a token military force to 
help the police which was promptly complied with. Trams and 
buses became special targets of attack. (The first State Govern¬ 
ment bus was out on the streets of Calcutta on the 31st July, 1948). 
Godley, Agent of Calcutta Tramways Co., revealed in a report to 
the Government that in the two days’ disturbances the company had 
suffered damages to the extent of Rs 3 lakhs. Five State buses and 
10 tram cars were burnt by rioters. 

An adjournment motion was moved in the Assembly on the 
police action. The Premier sensing the feeling of the members of 
his own party in the Assembly and the mood of the public outside 
promised an enquiry into the police firing. "I do not for a moment 
say that in all the instances the police fired, or to the extent they 
did. they were justified, This is ^ matter I am going to enquire into. 
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Violence was no remedy; it only creates more violence and more 
destruction in the end”, he said. Posing a question before the 
House he asked, "Who was it that had instigated young boys in 
securing petrol and kerosine to set fire to the house of the Labour 
Minister, Shri K. P. Mukherji. (The house was situated in a 
densely populated middle and lower middle class area in Central 
Calcutta in the vicinity of the Premier’s residence). "Was it not a 
fact that young boys were offered Rs 5/- for each bomb they threw 
on motor cars ? As a matter of fact, the youngmen who had been 
caught in the act had admitted it", asserted Dr. Roy. 

A couple of days later, words came that some student represen¬ 
tatives would make an attempt to see him. He was warned by 
his friends not to entertain the request and take any unwarranted 
risk. At about 8-30 A.M. a group of youngmen entered the 
ground floor hall of his house when he was still busy examining 
patients. I met them and was told that they must see the Premier 
to whom they had a lot of things to say. I went up to him in his 
clinic and told him that some students and youngmen were insist¬ 
ing on having an interview with him right then. Pausing for a 
while he said, "Bring them up after I have seen the cases”. At that 
time there were hardly any security arrangements in his house. A 
traffic policeman was all that we had, posted at the main enterance 
and in the backyard in a small room there were some armed police 
practically outside the range of public view. When the youngmen 
were admitted in his room there was a heated discussion between 
them and the Premier. They insisted on taking punitive action 
against some officials and withdrawal of Section 144 Cr. P.C. Dr. 
Roy wanted a categorical assurance from them that they would 
exert their influence in countering violence and if after watching a 
few days he found no incidents of violence he promised to withdraw 
Section 144 and an enquiry into police excesses. Thus by taking 
personal risk he was able to influence the students and possibly 
won over a fev' of them. By his announcement in the Assembly 
he fulfilled both the promises he had made to the students at his 
house. 

Kiran Sankar Roy, Home (Police) Minister, who> was ill 
for soroe tiine past, died on th§ 20th of February, 1949. Earlier 
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Mo^ Mohan Burman. another Minister, had expired due to an 
accidental gunshot wound. 


R.C.P.I. Raid 

On the afternoon of 26th February while I was sitting in my 
office room at the Premier’s residence a tall youngman came in 
with faltering steps and panic writ large on his face. Taking the 
chair violently he sat on it and did not utter a word for a while. 
Slowly he asked for a glass of water. His desolate appearance and 
agitated look had put us out of gear. After some time he 
said he was Raghu Banerjee, S.D.O. of Barrackpore. He had 
come all the way from Barrackpore in a car as terrible things had 
happened earlier in the day in his- area. It was then about time for 
the Premier to return home from the Writers’ Buildings. We both 
went up to the Premier when he had alighted from his car. Banerjee 
in a muffled voice said, “Sir, I have to report to you some terrible 
things which have happened this morning". 


'The Premier took him to his liberary room when the S.D.O. 
related the whole story. He said within a radius of one mile of the 
Dum Dum airport on the morning of that day an armed gang 
split up into small parties and simultaneously raided the airport, 
the workshop of Jessop & Co., and the Government amunitions 
factory on Jessore Road. In the Jessop factory the raiders had 
thrown three foreign nationals in the blazing furnace, killed three 
men at the airport, stole seven revolvers and set an aeroplane on 
fire. During their flight after the attacks they fired at Gouripore 
Police Outpost on Jessore Road and a police station in Basirhat. 
There was a battle between the police and the raiders at Basirhat. 
The miscreants looted and fired on the thana and attacked the trea¬ 
sury and the jail. The gang tried to escape across the border to East 
Pakistan but two were apprehended after a chase with the help of 
local people. (In the afternoon police had battled at Basirhat with 
a gang of 40 armed men some of whom had taken part in the 
Dum Dum raid ^lier). The raiders had with them a stengun. 
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revolvers and rifles. In the entire operation 25 raiders were arrest* 
ed and 15 revolvers and rifles and a stengun recovered from them. 

A hurriedly summond high level conference of police and Home 
Department officials were held which continued till late hours in 
the night to take stock of this new and unprecedented type of law¬ 
lessness. Section 144 was re-imposed in Calcutta and in the suburbs. 
A broad strategy for dealing with the current situation and future 
plans to combat similar situations were evolved and from Premier’s 
residence telephonic instructions were issued by Shri S. N. Chatterjee, 
Commissioner of Police, and Shri Sukumar Gupta, I.G.P., to their 
officers when it was about midnight. 

The episode rocked the whole country. An important statement 
on communist activities in West Bengal was made in Parliament 
in February by Prime Minister Nehru who declared that during 
the past year (1948) the C.P.I. had adopted an attitude not 
only of open hostility to the Government but one which could be 
described as bordering upon revolt. The Prime Minister made a 
special reference to the Revolutionary Communist Party of India. 
"The arrested men”, he stated, '‘belong to what is known as the 
Revolutionary Communist Party of India which broke away from 
the C.P.I. but collaborates with it on occasions”. 

Here in the West Bengal Assembly the Premier making a long 
statement on the 4th of March described the raid as ‘'a well laid 
plot, smoothly planned for the purpose of creating an unusually 
striking situation and for collection of arms and ammunitions”. In 
the end he said, "the raiders mainly belonged to groups of R.C.P.I. 
with whom C.P.T. in this instance had worked together to bring 
off a coup” 


State Budget 

The second Budget after independence which was presented by 
the Finance Minister on the 24th of February, 1949, revealed a net 
deficit of Rs. 1.1 crore, on revenue account, revenue receipts being 
tal^en at Rs. 31.83 erpres and revenue expenditure at fc. 32.9^ 
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Crores. Tl» revenue receipts showed an improvement of Rs. 1.24 
crores while revenue expenditure revealed an increase of Rs, 2.12 
crores over the revised estimates. The largest increase in expenditure 
was under development schemes. The total provision for develop¬ 
ment schemes was Rs. 4.82 crores as against Rs. 3.32 crores in 
the revised. There was an allocation of Rs. 4.26 crores in the 
budget for refugees which the Centre agreed to meet. 

Aziz Ahmed and Sukumar Sen, the two Chief Secretaries of 
West and East Bengal used to meet at regular intervals to imple* 
ment the decisions of the Inter"Dominion Conferences at adminis¬ 
trative level. On the 9th of April, at the conclusion of one such 
conference (they were known as chief secretaries’ conference) for 
the first time an optimistic note was sounded regarding relationship 
between the two Bengals. The press note stated that conditions had 
greatly improved with regard to border incidents and customs and 
transit facilities. From January to March there were no major inci¬ 
dents in Rajshahi—Murshidabad border, the Pathuria Forest Re¬ 
serve and the Tripura—East Bengal border. No complaints about 
harassment of passengers, obstruction to the flow of transit goods 
across West Bengal, searches of passengers or detention of goods by 
unauthorised persons in East or West Bengal were received. 


The West Bengal Government had been urging the Centre to fix 
quotas of refugees for rehabilitation in different provinces as West 
Bengal alone could hardly absorb the huge inflow of displaced 
persons. The refugee problem was accepted by the Centre as a 
national problem to be dealt with on a national level. But some of 
the states were not fully cooperating on this issue. Sardar Patel 
convened a conference of provincial Premiers in the first week of 
April 1949 to discuss internal situation in the country. The Prime 
Minister enjoined upon the Premiers to take without murmur the 
quotas of displaced persons allotted by the centre to their provinces 
or States for re-settlement. The Premier of West Bengal and some 
of his Cabinet colleagues toured some of the provinces for an cwi- 
the-spot study of the sites tentatively decided for rehabilitation of 
refugees. In some cases the lands earmarked by the provinces lacked 
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f^lity 6r otherwise proved unsuitable. The result was that Streams 
of displaced persons sent to these areas had to return to Wwt 
Bengal when they found conditions there extremely unsatisfactory. 
Many such refugee families in desperation used to surround the 
house of Dr. Roy to tell him about their woes and sufferings. This 
movement of uprooted people once in Pakistan and then again within 
this country still further complicated an already complex situation 
and made the task of the provincial Government difficult. The 
record of the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) Government 
in this direction was very laudable and Dr. Roy wrote and spoke 
to Govind Ballabh Pant appreciating the genuine effort made by his 
Government for assimilation of East Bengal refugees in his province. 
But the picture was not so in the bordering provinces of Bihar and 
Orissa. In these two states refugees deserted either their transit 
camps or rehabilitation sites when life became unbearable for them 
and these inter-provincial movement of refugees was a festering sore 
between West Bengal and some of the States. 

The long and almost unprotected border areas of West Bengal 
needed guarding particularly from depredations of Pakistani 
nationals and for checking smuggling. The Premier received dis¬ 
turbing reports particularly from Nadia and some other border 
districts which set him thinking seriously about the need for raising 
a para-military force composed of village youths for guarding the 
borders. The Premier and the Chief Secretary, Mr. Sen, had gone 
to Assam in 1948 for an inter-state conference. At Shillong he stayed 
in his magnificent bungalow ’'Ray Ville”. (This house was later on 
in 1953-54 sold by him to the Assam Government). One day after 
consultation with the Chief Secretary he dictated to me the broad 
features of a scheme for raising a volunteer force which has since 
been known as the West Bengal National Volunteer Force (Bangiya 
Jatiya Rakshi Dal). 

The draft scheme in this respect with his forwarding letter to 
Home Minister, Kiran Sankar Roy was put in a big envelope, sealed 
and sent to the Shillong Central Post Office for posting. It occurred 
to me after some time that I had forgotten to put he Air Mail label 
on it. Assam then had no direct rail communication wiffi" West 
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Bengal and a portion of the rail route ran through Pakistan terhtdry 
from Parbatipur. The envelope, I thought, was bound to attract the 
attention of Pakistani censor and the secret document would be 
known to them. I post haste ran to the Post Office with the peon 
and after a good deal of search in which the local post master co¬ 
operated with me, the envelope was traced to my great relief and 
sent off by Air Mail. 

The following week the West Bengal Cabinet passed the scheme 
which marked the opening of the Chandmari training centre, 39 
miles away from Calcutta, to train village youths in defence opera¬ 
tions. Within a year four batches of volunteers numbering nearly 
2,500 completed their training. Dr. Roy invited the Commander-in- 
Chief, Indian Army, Gen. Cariappa to inspect the training centre. 
He was so much impressed with the military bearing of the personnel 
that the General announced at the function that future recruitment 
to the Indian Army would be free from provincial discrimination. 
He ordered recruitment of 200 Bengalis as infantrymen in the Army 
to form nucleus of instructors for Bengalee battalions to be raised 
in future. This force had since increased in size and apart from 
guarding the vulnerable areas on our borders it was consistently 
utilised in times of emergency and strikes for maintenance essen¬ 
tial services. Once when civic employees of Calcutta struck work 
and garbage was piling all over the city, this volunteer force 
rendered commendabe service under the direction of the then police 
chief, Mr. P. K. Sen. 


South Calcutta By-election 

One of the memorable by-elections in South Calcutta, the result 
of which was about to topple Dr. Roy’s ministry in 1949, deserves 
to be mentioned. On the death of Satish Chandra Bose, elder 
brother of Sarat Bose, a vacancy was caused. Sarat Bose who had 
seceded from the Congress, contested this seat as a candidate of the 
Republican Socialist Party which he had himself founded but which 
now has ceased to exist. Suresh Das, President of the South Calcutta 
District Congress Committee, was put up as his rival. Sarat Bose 
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fallied round him not only his own followers, but the entire anti- 
Govcmment and anti-Congress forces mustered their strength to 
defeat the Congress candidate. The first Congress election meeting 
after independence held at Deshapriya >Park in South Calcutta on 
June 5, 1949, was marred by unprecedented violence. The Congress 
flag was burnt, Congressmen including Bijoy Singh Nahar and Dr. 
Pratap Chandra Guha Roy were injured in the meeting where for 
the first time, acid bulbs and stones were thrown. The meeting broke 
in a pandemonium. The demonstrators then raided the election 
office of Suresh Das situated nearby, occupied it and indulged in 
vandalism. Police help had to be rushed in and firing was resorted 
to resulting in death of one person. Here bombs were freely used 
by the raiders. The entire area was gripped in panic, tram services 
were withdrawn and shops closed their shutters. 

Politically conscious south Calcutta went to the polls on 12th 
June, 1949, but contrary to expectation no major incident occurred. 
This was the first occasion when Government sought the aid of the 
army as a precautionary measure. I lived in south Calcutta and had 
cast my vote in a male booth (in those days there were separate 
booths for male and female voters). I had taken my wife in the 
afternoon to the female polling booth at Ashutosh College buildings. 
It was about 3 o’clock. We found the polling booth gates jammed 
by Sarat Bose’s supporters who were shouting, ‘ Sucheta Kripalini 
quit the polling station, come out in the open; agent of Nehru clear 
out”. Sucheta Kripalini had been sent by the Prime Minister to help 
the local Congress in organizing the election. My wife met 
Mrs. Kripalini inside. After casting her vote she came out and both 
of us waited for some time outside to see what happened to 
Mrs. Kripalini. It was a tough job for the police and army outside 
to protect the lady from the hands of the violent crowd. Soon she 
came out. The demonstrators rushed towards her and hurled insult¬ 
ing remarks at her and attempted to roughly handle her. But the 
lady was equally brave and faced the situation with calm courage. 
The army and the police threw a ring round her and after a clash 
with the demonstrators succeeded in escorting her to the car. We 
had never witnessed such scenes before. That evening w^n I met 
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the Premier at his residence I narrated the incident and ctpresscd my 
doubts as regards the fate of the Congress candidate in the election. 

Sarat Bose Wins 

On the 14th of June, at 7-30 P.M. the result was announced. Sarat 
Bose polled 19,300 votes as against 5,750 secured by Suresh Das. 
So far there had not been any co-ordinated anti-Congress front on 
political plane. Sarat Bose formed the nucleus of United left front 
against the Congress. This defeat shook the very foundation of the 
Ministry and the Congress organisation in tliis province which almost 
went underground for months thereafter. But a sinister move was 
afoot to quash the election by some senior Ministers on technical 
grounds. Dr. Roy paid no heed to this advice of his friends and in 
a truly democratic spirit he welcomed his one time friend and 
colleague Sarat Bose to parliamentary life. "I congratulate Shri Sarat 
Bose on his success and welcome him back to parliamentary life 
after he had been out of it for nearly two years or more”. (Sarat 
Bose who, had been a veteran Congress leader was 'hounded out of 
office' as a Central Minister by the Congress high priests and Ihq 
differences between him and Nehru had reached a high pitch so much 
so that he once described Nehru as “a fashionable chatter-box and 
glorified internationalist”). 

Ministerial Crisis 

During his 141 years of stewardship of West Bengal Dr. Roy had 
to face many trying times but the most critical period which he had 
was the second half of 1949 following the defeat of the Congress 
candidate in Calcutta’s first by-election in June, 1949. Freedom and 
democracy were at the first stages of gestation and any major 
popular verdict expressed through the election, as the South Calcutta 
by-election did, was bound to have far-reaching consequences. The 
morning newspapers of Calcutta reported a speech of the Ihime 
Minister on the 20th of June in which he expressed the view that 
the West Bengal ministry should resign. Dr. Roy had read the speech 
the same morning. At about 8-30 A.M. the buzzer in my room 
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tiouikled. He dictated a letter to Nehru which indicated his mood 
at the time. He had not consulted his colleagues^ for none of them 
had arrived then. He alone had taken his decision. In this letter 
written in a personal and emotional vein he expressed his readiness 
to quit ofi^, should it be considered necessary in the context of 
the situation created by the election debacle. 


Calcutta. 

The 20th June, 1949 


My dear Jawahar, 

This morning’s paper has reported the speech that you delivered 
at the open session of the Provincial Political Conference in New 
Delhi. You are reported to have said two things: — 

(1) That "it showed that the people in that constituency were 

angry either against the Provincial Congress in West Bengal 
or the Provincial Government". 

(2) That "the Ministers were in Government as representatives 
of the people and would resign when they had lost that re¬ 
presentative character". 

These two expressions of opinion on your part have set me think¬ 
ing furiously. I for one do not admit that the defeat of the Congress 
at the South Calcutta by-election is an evidence of the "'wrath and 
indignation*’ of the people as a whole with regard to the Government 
of West Bengal. As a matter of fact, this expression of opinion is 
Very similar to what the followers of Sri Surendra Mohan Ghose 
expressed to Kala Venkatasar Rao and to which Kala Venkata, 
being present throughout the election campaign, retorted that it was 
all nonsense to speak about the unpopularity of the West Bengal 
Government being responsible for the failure of the election. In 
fact, the various propaganda that were carried on during the election 
campaign by the subversive and vociferous elements were propa- 
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ganda more against the Central Government and its activities rather 
than against the West Bengal Government. However that be, I feel 
that it is necessary for me to put before you the reaction your speech 
has on my mind. 

I feel that when I was called upon to give up my professional 
career in the interest of the province I did so because I felt that my 
services to the province might be more useful than my services for 
individual patients. I have not spared my time or health in the 
performance of my duties. If I find that you, being a detached 
observer, consider that the popular opinion against my Government 
has been expressed in the defeat of the by-election in South Cal¬ 
cutta, my course seems to be perfectly clear. According to your 
second suggestion, the West Bengal Mini.stry have ceased to be 
"representative of the people’s opinion’’ and in that case it is only 
fair and proper that I should resign. I have not consulted my col¬ 
leagues on this point. 1 read your speech only an hour ago and I 
felt I should not lose any time giving you my views so that I could 
get a reply to it before I leave for Switzerland on Thursday morning. 
Believe me, I shall not be at all upset if I am called upon to relin¬ 
quish the charge I have voluntarily taken upon myself. Only I must 
tell my colleagues and I shall do so as soon as I gel your reply so 
that all necessary steps can be taken for the purpose to be imple¬ 
mented as soon as I return. 

As early reply is awaited. 


Yours sincerely, 
Bidhan 

He then dictated a second letter to his friend Sardar Patel in which 
he reacted sharply to the remarks of the Prime Minister, as will be 
evident from the following:— 


Calcutta, 

My dear Vallabhbhai, the 20th June, 19^ 

I am enclosing a letter which I have to-day addressed to Pandit 
Nehru, I have said what I felt and I stick to every word <rf what I 
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biftvc said. My only regret is tbat Pandit Nehru wants to 
explain away the fact that he himself has no resistance against 
communism, although he considers the Communists in India to be 
undesirable fellows. The expression of opinion, you will perhaps 
^dmit, makes our position very difficult in this province. I wish 
he would realize what the position is and I wish that he should 
come himself and undertake the Government in this province for 
a little while, then he will know exactly where the trouble lies. A 
pious expression of opinion of this character makes the position 
of the West Bengal Government increasingly difficult. I wonder 
when he will realise this. On the other hand, every attempt we made 
to give relief to our people by increasing the quota of food, for ins¬ 
tance, has been turned down by the Food Ministry. It is not pos- 
sibe for the Provincial Government to carry on its work without 
complete realisation of the difficulties and cooperation for the diffe¬ 
rent Ministries of the Government in the Centre. 

Yours sincerely 
Bidhan 

On 22nd June the Prime Minister sent a reassuring reply to the 
Premier couched in the friendliest language and urging him not 
to precipitate action. The letter inter alia stated: — 

New Delhi 

My dear Bidhan June 22, 1949 

I have just received your letter dated the 20th June and I hasten 
to reply. 

I 

To begin with, I need not assure you of my personal feeling of 
respect for you. I am quite sure that you took up the burden of 
the Premiership from a sense of public service. Otherwise you 
were busy enough in many other activities, public and private, and 
there was no necessity for you to add to your troubles. 

There is no point at all in your resigning at this stage. When you 
come back from Switzerland, the situation may be a lit&e clearer 
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and we should consider it then. It is not wholly ruled out that 
we might have a fresh general election in Bengal. There are 
many other courses open to us to consider. 

I repeat I did not say anything about the West Bengal Ministry 
not representing the people as a whole. What I said was that 
South Calcutta thought so and expressed its opinion against the 
Congress and the Ministry but what the rest of the Province 
thought is another matter. 

So I would not advise you to take any hasty step now. Go away 
for your treatment to Switzerland and Austria and have complete 
rest and freedom from worry. Forget, as far as possible, Calcutta 
and its troubles. 


Yours affectionately, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

It was about 17 months that Dr. Roy had become the Premier 
of West Bengal. What was he doing all this time? Were his 
energies and time consumed merely in handling the problems 
arising out of mass immigration of people from East Bengal and 
fighting the lawless elements in the province? He realised that 
these were the negative sides of the case. The positive side is the 
economic reconstruction of the province. This he never forgot 
and in the midst of most depressing circumstances he continued 
silently his ceaseless efforts in the direction of planning and up¬ 
lifting the standard of living of Bengalees. Pressmen in Calcutta 
were summoned at a conference in June. There he announced 
his visit schedules to certain European countries covering a period 
of two months in search of expertise and know-how for certain 
development schemes of the province. Though the vi.sit was for 
the treatment of his eye by foreign experts he said that he would 
simultaneously explore the possibilities of establishment of a salt 
factory with German collaboration, visit Paris to discuss with 
experts who had constructed the Paris underground railway for 
sending a team to Calcutta for carrying on investigation into the 
conditions obtaining in Calcutta for such a project. (A Frepch 
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team actually came and after investigation for several months 
submitted its report to the State Government. After nearly 23 
years the Central Government realised the need for such an 
investigation and experts from USSR have done similar investi¬ 
gation for an underground railway for Calcutta.) Besides, he 
would see manufacturers of double-decker diesel engine buses in 
Birmingham for Calcutta State Transport service, contact a 
Swedish firm for cheap wooden house for the urban population 
and refugees. The West Bengal Cabinet had a few days earlier 
sanctioned part of the money towards travel expenses of the 
Premier for the tasks assigned to him for West Bengal. Dr. Roy 
strongly believed that his visit to the West in quest of knowledge 
and on-the-spot study of developmental works was urgently 
needed if West Bengal or for that matter India was to progress in 
a fast changing world. 

A storm was raging in the Congress circle in Delhi over the 
defeat of the Congress candidate in Calcutta by-election. On 
16th July an emergency session of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee discussed for 2| hours the administrative and political 
problems of West Bengal. A confidential note signed by Dr. Roy 
on the 22nd June. 1949, formed part of the agenda of the Work¬ 
ing Committee meeting. In this note he gave the causes that 
led to Congress defeat in a forthright manner. The note said, 
*'Tt has been suggested by no less a person than Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru that the faults of the West Bengal Government have been 
greatly responsible for this failure and as I am responsible for 
every action that has been taken by this Government and for 
every act of commission and omission on the part of any depart¬ 
ment of Government, whether I am directly responsible for the 
same or not, it would be presumptuous for me to say that the Gov¬ 
ernment is absolutely without blame”. It further stated *T do 
say that the situation in West Bengal since the 15th of August, 
1947, the massacre and outrages committed by one commu¬ 
nity on the other, the soreness of feelings left behind in West 
Bengal even after the partition, the migration of a large number 

people from East Bengal to West Bengal under very difiicult 
circumstances, the perpetual deficiency of food from ^ch both 
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undivided and divided Bengal have always suffered, the difficulty 
of procurement of cloth from areas outside Bengal, the breaking 
up of transport arrangements between one part of Bengal and 
another due to partition, have all been responsible for creating 
that discontent which expressed itself from time to time in mass 
violence*’. 

Then he referred to the structure and composition of the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee. ‘'After the partition a very large 
number of BPCC members opted from East Bengal to West Bengal. 
There has been no election of the District and the Provincial 
Congress Committees for many years. According to the directive 
of Dr, Rajendra Prasad, the then President, 147 members of the 
BPCC from East Bengal who opted out found seats in the BPCC, 
although they did not have any constituency in West Bengal of 
which they could be considered to be representative. Neither 
the president’ of the BPCC nor the president of the D.C.C 
have any touch with the people of West Bengal. If any reference 
had been made to me as Premier of province by the Parliamentary 
Board even by a telegram, I would have pointed out the difficulties 
of selecting Sj. Das.” 


Five days after his departure to Europe the Prime Minister in 
course of his reply to a letter of the Premier who was then in 
Switzerland reiterated his plan to visit Calcutta to assess the 
situation there to arrive at a correct decision. 


New Delhi 
June, 28, 1949. 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have received the letter you sent me just before your departure. 
Also the fuller account of events in Calcutta. I have received in 
fact any numbr of accounts and appraisals of the situation there, 
pjod I can make a fair picture in my mind. 
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1 intend going to Calcutta myself in the second week of July 
about the 13th, and to see people for myself. In spite of the tradi¬ 
tion that has been built up in Calcutta of not having Congress 
.meetings, I propose to address a public meeting. Meanwhile, we 
are sending some other people there to report to us about various 
aspects of the situation. 

On the 16th of July the Congress Working Committee is meeting 
and probably the most important item on the agenda will be 
Calcutta and West Bengal situation. Whatever may be the position 
in Calcutta, the effect on all India has been very great. It is 
perfectly true that the Congress in West Bengal is in a mess and 
most of our ills are due to this mess. We shall have to consider 
that matter. In fact the situation in Calcutta has to be dealt with 
as rapidly as possible. I cannot say how this is going to be done. 
But we can hardly allow it to drift. 

I wrote to you about Madan, the young Indian Doctor in Vienna. 
I had asked him to see you at Berne. He writes to me that he 
cannot raise any foreign exchange for the journey. Perhaps our 
Minister can help him in coming over to Berne. 


Yours 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

This emergency meeting of the Congress Working Committee 
was held after the Premier had left for Europe on the 23rd June. 
I remember an amusing incident relating to his journey. Dr. Roy 
believed in astrology as a science and had his horoscope prepared 
by some astrologers before. Two days prior to his departure to 
Europw, Girin Mitra of “Book Company’’ in Central Calcutta, a 
friend of Dr. Roy, had brought with him in the evening a shabby 
looking dark Brahmin. Dr. Roy had returned from Writers’ Build¬ 
ings and was waiting in his air-conditioned room in the ground 
floor. Mitra told me that the person he had brought was a palmist 
belonging to Orissa capable of foretelling things correctly. “Since 
Dr. Roy was going on a delicate health mission, at my suggestion 
he has agreed to consult this Brahmin from Orissa is an 
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accurate fortune-teller", said Mitra. I then realised that the Premier 
was actually waiting for them. They were ushered in. After some 
time both of them came out. Mitra told me that the Brahmin had 
predicted that the journey of Dr. Roy would not take plac^ on the 
appointed day but would be delayed by a couple of days, the troubl¬ 
ed eye would not be operated upon on the present occasion. I did 
not believe in all these as the passage had been booked and the date 
and time of the take off of the BOAC plane provisionally fixed. But 
to the utter surprise of Dr. Roy and some of us, a telephonic mes¬ 
sage was received from the agents of the company that the flight 
would not take place on the scheduled date and time due to an 
engine trouble outside India. The two predictions of the astrologer 
came true as he had to return from Europe without any operation as 
the eye was not ready for operation and the departure of the plane 
was delayed by about 48 hours. Thereafter I had seen the short- 
statured shabby looking person peeping in his chamber to be 
cordially received by him. But the most amazing forecast he made 
about him was with regard to his span of life which after his 
demise was found to be correct. 


A Journey to Europe 

Dr. Roy left Calcutta on the 23rd of June, 1949, which was to 
be his first of several subsequent sojourns to the West as 
Chief Minister. He had put his loyal friend astute Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar as the acting Premier. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar was more or 
less an independent Congress man with no backing of the Con¬ 
gress organisation in the sense which Prafulla Sen had. There were 
rival claims for the office of the acting Premiership but perhaps 
Prafulla Sen who was then the leader of the Hooghly, Burdwan and 
Midnapore Congress groups, was somewhat new in his job and 
had not sufficiently entrenched himself as the spokesman of the 
whole of West Bengal Congress, had to be left out by the Premier 
as number two in the Cabinet. Nalini Sarkar, Kalipada Mukherjee 
and Prafulla Sen on behalf of the ministerial group were asked to 
attend an emergency session of the Congress Working Committee 
M Delhi Qn the 13th of July, The Prime Minister and the Congress 
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President, had sent cables to Dr. Roy urging him to return to 
India to attend the meeting as West Bengal problems both ad* 
ministrative and organisational were to be discussed in the wake 
of the Congress defeat in Calcutta by-election. The Premier was 
then touring Europe and received the following cable from the 
Prime Minister who was in Calcutta, to return to India. He decided 
not to come as that would mean interruption of his mission in 
Europe which he considered more important. 

”I have been here for two days. Returning Delhi Friday mom* 
ing. Congress Working Committee meeting 16th onwards. Pre¬ 
mier’s meeting 20lh onwards. Many vital decisions have to be 
taken and your presence for consultation is very desirable. I under¬ 
stand that you are not having operation. Would therefore suggest 
your coming to India and Delhi if possible and returning to Europe 
if necessary later. 


Nehra. 

On 16th July, the Premier sent the following lengthy cable to 
the Prime Minister in reply to his sent from Calcutta. 

Your telegram regarding attending Working Committee and 
Premiers meeting tomorrow and subsequent days received today. 
Doctor in Zurich advised against operation and altered glasses 
with no result yet. One advised continue treatment and see him 
again after five weeks. Am seeing a specialist here and also at 
Paris and Vienna. Am not inclined allow further damages to 
occur to the one good right eye the left being already useless. 
Have left full instructions with Nalini Sarkar who is attending 
Premiers meeting and also would attend Working Committee if 
desired. Am wiring him again for doing so. Regret impossible 
my returning to India until doctors give final verdict.” 

The Chief Minister was untrammelled. He wired back from 
Paris on 16.7.1949 to Shri Nalini Ranjan Sarkar at Writepj,; l^uild- 
ings, Calcutta, 
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“Have wired Nehru Stop impossible my retumiag now Stop If 
desired attend meeting Working Committee Stop Premiers' meet-' 
ing will discuss situation Stop Press improved food contribution 
freon Centre and arrangements to open educational institutions 
outside Calcutta with subsidy from Indian Government Stop 
Am sending you note regarding Food Rationing in Bengal Stop 
Kindly get figures collected Stop My respectful regards to Dr. 
Katju and others Stop Phone Rome Grand Hotel Sunday 17th 
Monday 18th*’. 


! Bidhan 

On that very day the Premier followed up his cable with a 
letter to the Prime Minister maintaining his stand not to return 
to Calcutta but to pursue treatment in Europe. It runs as follows:— 

16th July. 1949. 

My dear Jawahar. 

Your telegram which was sent from Calcutta to Paris Was 
phoned back to me here in Rome late last night. In this telegram 
you desired me to attend the meeting of the Working Committee 
as also the premiers meetingj in New Delhi and return to Europe 
if necessary later. 

The verdict of the doctor in Zurich was that the left eye has 
become practically useless and I have to depend only upon the 
condition of the right eye. He felt that the left eye could be ope¬ 
rated on but the vision will not be very much better. This is a 
very hopeless position. It is natural, therefore, that 1 should see 
other consultants here before finally deciding upon my future 
course of action. Of all the different functions of the body vision 
is the most important. As a matter of fact even life is not so 
important and also birth is not so important as vision. This is 
my view. I should, therefore, strain my utmost to preserve what 
vision I,have in the right eye. I confess I do not see much im< 
provement yet by the treatment given to me by the doctor in 
Zurich but I am struggling on, 
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You have asked me to come to India to attend the meetings 
of the Working Committee as also the Premiers meeting. I do not 
know what your impression has been with regard.to the situation 
in Calcutta and West Bengal. But I am sure that you will advise 
both the working committee and the Premiers Conference the cor¬ 
rect position to take in future and once they have taken that position 
I will naturally be prepared to accept that position subject to my 
being able to utilise my right eye. I am sorry I have, therefore, 
with great hesitation, to refuse your request to come back to India. 

I have explained to Nalini Sarkar all that I desired to say with 
regard to the situation in Bengal. As I pointed out to you in my 
letter before I left, I feel that there are two emergency measures 
to be taken immediately in Bengal; namely, larger quantity of food 
ration to the people and, seconly, expenditure of money for the 
transference of educational institutions from Calcutta to the district 
areas. A large congregation of students in Calcutta is not very 
healthy and helpful, I am sure Nalini Babu will put the case before 
the meetings. You may ask him to join the Working Committee 
meeting if you so desire. 

I have to see the doctor in Zurich after five weks. It will be 
not only an enormous expenditure fo|| going and coming back but 
they will upset the different appointments made in Europe and 
once for all I want to find out what my future vision is to be. It 
is a very natural desire. I am sure you will admit that. 

Yours affectionately 
Bidhan 


In Delhi the Working Committee passed a resolution on the 
28th of July recommending a general election for West Bengal 
within six months, formation of a new interim ministry and re¬ 
construction of the provincial Congress executive. So far as re¬ 
shuffle of the ministry as an interim measure was concerned, if 
was stated that details were to be postponed ^11 Ae aBfival of 
the leader of the Congress Assembly Party. 
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-After the Working Committee resolution on Bengal the Prime 
Minister addressed the following letter to tlie Premier in Switzer¬ 
land:— 


New Delhi, 
August 2, 1949 


My dear Bidban, 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th July from Paris. I pre¬ 
sume you have seen the resolutions passed by the Working Com¬ 
mittee in regard to Bengal. I need not go into the reasons for 
these resolutions, except to say that we gave the most earnest 
thought to the matter. 

Nalini Babu told me that you are likely to return within three 
weeks, that is in the third week of August. I hope you will come 
to Delhi on your return so that we might meet before you go to 
Calcutta. This will probably be more convenient than your going 
to Calcutta and then returning soon after. 

Vallabhbhai Patel's health has not been at jail good. After 
spending two or three months at Dehra Dun he returned here 
some time ago, but he does not keep well. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

There were two main factions within the Congress. One group 
pressed for making Dr. P. C. Ghosh again the leader of the legis* 
lature party in place of Dr. Roy while the ministerialists opposed 
re-constitution until the return of Dr. Roy from Europe. The latter 
group gained their point. 

I received a cabled message from the Premier asking me to 
await his arrival at Bombay on the 2nd of September; 1 went to 
Bombay. The plane arrived in the afternoon. At no time in any 
setting we had any difficulty to spot out Dr. Roy in a crowd. This 
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Was because of his much above-the-average height for an Indian 
and debonair look which lasted till the time of his death. He was 
all smiles and in spite of the seven weeks* hurricane tour Ids 
health had improved. He threw his small attache caset to me and 
both of us proceeded towards the waiting car. On boarding the car 
he directed the driver to go straight to the Birla House where 
Vallavbhai Patel was convalescing after a mild heart attack. In 
the car he enquired of me who were the persons whom Pandit 
Nehru had met in his three-day visit to Calcutta in the second 
week of July. I told him all I knew of things that had taken pkce 
during his absence. In Birla House he was received by Madho 
Prasad Birla who took him to the ailing Sardar. His visit straight 
from the airport to the bedside of his friend Patel had obviously 
a two fold purpose; for a medical check up and also to know his 
mind on the ministerial tangle and enlist his support. This support 
he had in abundant measure. Referring to an opponent’s claim 
for the post of premiership in West Bengal Patel once remarked 
(I heard this from Charu Sarkar a top Journalist friend in Delhi), 
“Dr. Roy is a lion and those who are after him are only mice.” 

The Cabinet in West Bengal had decided to send their repre¬ 
sentative, Profulla Chandra Sen, to Bombay to give him a resume 
of the entire situation during the period he was absent from India. 
But there was another object of his coming to Bombay. The 
Ministers apprehended that Dr. Roy on his arrival in Bombay 
might announce his resignation out of disgust at the way things 
were being handled by the Congress high command about his 
home province. Prafulla Sen went there to prevent him from 
taking such a step. 

The Premier during those troubled period when he was henuned 
in by Communists from outside and a powerful section of the Con-< 
gress leaders within his party, with central leaders' lamentable, 
lack of appreciation of Bengal situation had a letter of resignation 
in his pocket when he landed in Bombay. Fortunately for the 
State of West Bengal and millions of her people he did not ac¬ 
tually press for it. A facsimUi of the letter is produaed here. 
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The full text of his hitherto unrevealed letter of resignation will 
indicate his mood fmd the high philosophical vein with which it 
was written:— 

**(^ the 20th January. 1948, Gandhiji, soon after his fast called 
me and directed that I should take charge of the Ministry in Ben* 
gal as I was called upon by the people to do so. I obeyed him 
as to me he represented the voice of the Congress. Today those 
who represent this great organisation feel that a reshuffled interim 
Ministry should be formed in Bengal, that an election should 
be held in Bengal at an early date. My clear duty is to obey such 
a command. During the 18 months that I was privileged to serve 
Bengal, I tried to give of my best to my province. I may have 
erred, I may not have succeeded in satisfying many. I have been 
unable to supply the justifiable demands of the people in regard 
to clothing, food and other necessities of life of the people of 
Bengal. But I claim that I have tried hard and struggled against 
enormous odds. My conscience and my sense of duty guided me 
during these weary months and I now go back to where I came 
from, namely, my medical profession with the consciousness that 
it is better to have tried and failed than never to have tried at 
all. I believe I have laid the foundation of planned development 
of my dear province and to my successor 1 say Bon Voyage. To 
the Officers and men of the Government, to my colleagues in the 
Cabinet and in the Assembly, I wish god speed. 

I feel, however, that an ad interim ministry at this juncture 
would not help Bengal, and yet I do not want to stand in the 
way of the Central authority in their decision to form such a 
Ministry, Therefore my clear duty is to lay down my office so that 
some worthier man may be found.” 

When Pandit Nehru came to Calcutta on the 11th of July on a 
three day factfinding mission he met cross sections of the people. 
Congressmen, administrative heads and intellectuals. His visit was 
to bring about rapproachment between the two different factions 
in the Provincial Congress and trace the causes of unpopularity 
(rf the present ministry which were the principal factors leading 
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to the defeat of the Congress in South Calcutta by^kction. Amn 
Chandra Guha, then acting President of the WBPCC, along with 
Amar Krishna Ghosh and a few others met the Prime Minister., 
This group was then a dominating force in the party organisation. 
They urged reconstitution of the ministry with genuine Congress¬ 
men which, they argued, Dr. Roy’s ministry lacked. The central 
theme of their charge submitted in a memorandum to the Prime 
Minister was that the Ministry was both inefficient and had through 
official patronage brought about demoralisation in the rank and 
file of the organisation. 


When the Prime Minister returned to Delhi a dissident member, 
J. C. Gupta, handed over to him a document entitled. "Below are 
given some instances which have brought discredit to the present 
Ministry”. This document contained seventeen such instances. 
Shri Gupta requested the Prime Minister to make an enquiry on 
the basis of official files and papers. The Prime Minister passed 
on the copy of the document to the Acting Premier to make neces¬ 
sary enquaries with reference to official records and to send him 
any answers or comments considered necessary. The Acting 
Premier during the absence of the Premier Dr. Roy caused an 
enquiry and furnished the answers and comments supported by 
notes from the concerned officers. The Prime Minister in course of 
his reply dated the 12th of September to Dr. Roy stated:— 


My dear Premier, 


New Delhi. 
September 22, 1949. 


The Acting Premier was good enough to send me a note with 
papers attached in answer to these charges and allegations. There¬ 
upon I sent a note to him. In this note I stated that so far as 12 
of these charges were concerned, there was nothing much in them. 
In regard to five, it seemed to me that on the facts, either a mis¬ 
taken course was followed or further enquiry was needed. 


Now that you are back, I should like you to send me any addi¬ 
tional information that you may possess in regard to these five 
charges. I suggest that you might send a copy of ydttr note on 
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the subject to J. C. Gupta directly or place it before a meeting 
of your party. (This was done). Whether a full meeting of the 
party is held or not for this particular purpose, I suggest that 
members of the party should be ^informed of your reply, as 
publicity has already been given to the charges and my note on 
them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

To this West Bengal Premier sent a reply on the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1949 giving detailed information on the five remaining 
allegations. 

The curtain on the drama of the sensational 17 allegations 
against the Ministry fell with the following reply from the Prime 
Minister. 


New Delhi, 
September 20, 1949 


My dear Premier, 

Thank you for your letter of the 15th September, giving me 
some additional information in regard to some of the charges and 
allegations made against your Ministry, 

When a paper containing these charges was handed over to mo 
during my visit to Calcutta, I felt that the right person to enquire 
and give a reply would have been you in regard to some of these 
matters. You were in a better position to answer on behalf of 
your Minisry than any one else. You were, however, away from 
India and, in the circumstances, I did not wish to delay this 
matter. Thereupon I handed the paper to the Acting Premier, 
Shri.Nalini Ranjan Sarker, and requested him to send me his 
replies to the allegations made after consulting official papers and 
files. He was good enough to do so. I wrote a note which was 
su^equently published. 
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Tb^ infonnation you now give is helptiil in understanding these 
matters better and in explaining some lacunae diat existed in the 
previous report. 

I suggest that you place your note before the members of your 
party, if you have not already done so. I would also suggest that 
this should be given publicity in the newspapers (this was done) 
in view of the fact that the previous allegations and my note have 
already been published. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

The allegations against the West Bengal Ministry and its reply 
thereto together with Prime Minister’s comments had been released 
to the press by the Acting Premier and had hit the headlines of 
newspapers all over the country. The Bombay press had devoted 
several columns which brought chagrin to the Ministry. The premier 
who met the press at his Marine Drive residence in Bombay made 
a sarcastic reference to these allegations. He said, "I am thankful 
to the sponsor of the allegations that he has only limited himself 
to 17. I thought that the variegated activities of the West Bengal 
Cabinet would mean many more allegations because only those 
who work have criticisms levelled against them. Those who are 
dead, dying or sleeping can have no activities and no criticisms 
about them. I claim that the West Bengal Government has been 
responsible during the last 19 months of my stewardship, for 
sponsoring various schemes, every one of which is intended to 
develop the province as a whole and the country in general*’. 

From Bombay he reumed to Calcutta and resumed his duties as 
Premier. On the 10th of September the West Bengal Congress 
Assembly Party at its sitting reiterated its confidence in the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Roy by 34 votes to 14 and requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider their decision regarding an interim 
ministry. 

The Congress Working Committee which met in Delhi on 42k;to- 
ber 4 and 5 in its resolution on West Bengal Ministry resiled from 
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its pFeviaus stand. Dr. Roy put the case on behalf ot his Ministry 
before the 21 member committee and at the end of an hour’s 
masterly exposition of the prevailing situation in West Bengal 
was able to convince the members on the dangers of a reshuffle of 
the Ministry during the transition period when general election 
was decidekl upon. The ministry under Dr. Roy was to continue 
subject to any changes which he thought fit to make. As to the 
reconstruction of the provincial Congress Committee the decision 
was that the then Provincial Congress Committee and its executive 
would continue to function until election was held under the Con¬ 
gress constitution. Thus the ministerial side gained their point 
while the opposition group in the party organsation under Surendra 
Mohan Ghosh was allowed to maintain their hold for the time 
being. 

The decision to hold a general election in West Bengal remained 
unaltered. 

In Europe the Premier had established contact with a Danish 
firm for sending a team to survey the Bay of Bengal for deep sea 
fishing. Their experts later visited the country and the West Bengal 
Government acquired some trawlers and the sea fishing operations 
began after sometime. He brought with him a complete scheme 
from a French firm for construction of an underground railway. 
Their experts came and after necessary soil testing submitted about 
ten volumes of a blue print on Calcutta’s underground railway. 
This enthusiastic approach to solve Calcutta’s transport problem 
23 years ago seemed rather jarring to many, particularly his poli¬ 
tical opponents who tried to play down this move as an impractic¬ 
able proposition. What he visualised 23 years ago came to be 
true. A Russian expert team has now started working on it when 
a heavily loaded transport system in Calcutta is bursting in its 
seams after years of suffering of the travelling public. In Copen¬ 
hagen he investigated about cheap houses of cement concrete 
structure for urban and refugee population. 

While the West Bengal Government was struggling with depleted 
finances with regard to relief and rehabilitation of 16 lakh displaced 
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peo^ from Pakistan and the State Chief Minister was crying hoarse 
for money from the Central Government—from Prime Minister to 
every other ministry concerned with relief and rehabilitation—when 
he found that his State was not getting the same deal with that of 
another having refugees from West Pakistan and the relief structure 
was practically crumbling down, he expressed ins exasperation to 
the Prime Minister through the following letter in which he sum¬ 
med up the desperate financial position of the State. He had not 
omitted to send a copy of that letter to the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Sardar Vallavbhai Patel. He wrote:— 

Calcutta, 

The 1st December, 1949. 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter. I am sorry to say it has left me absolutely uncon¬ 
vinced regarding the conclusion contained therein and the argu¬ 
ments these conclusions are based on. 

You are under the impression that your Government gave 
us a ‘large grant’ for the purpose of ‘relief’ and rehabilitation. Do 
you realise that the total grant received for this purpose from your 
Government in the two years, 1948-49, and 1949-50, is a little over 
3 crores, the rest about 5 crores was given in the form of a loan? 
Do you realise that this sum is ‘insignificant” compared to what 
has been spent for refugees from West Pakistan? I do not want to 
draw comparisons, because they are always liable to become invi¬ 
dious. But I do say that the ‘grant’ so far given is insignificant 
for 16 lakh displaced people because it workes out at about 
Rs. 20/- per capita spread over two years. Will you call it magni¬ 
ficent? 

My next point is that I did not ask for any diversion of the 
grant for relief and rehabilitation. All I said was that our ex¬ 
penditure and firm commitments for the year 1949-50 is estimated 
to be Rs. 4,75,00,000. A part of the sum (about If crores) is to be 
paid as grant and 3 crores in the form of loan. I agreed to space 
out the 3 crores loan and make payments over extended pj^iods so 
that we might commit ourselves to an expenditure of IJ crores as 
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grants and crores oh loan this year, 1949-50. I requested you all 
to divert a loan—not grant—of one crore to be made in two years 
for the dispersal of students from Calcutta, as I felt that by this 
method I would save much trouble in future. The congestion of 
students are a menace to Calcutta. Any major incident caused by 
the overcrowding may mean loss of life due to want of food, etc., 
and increased expenditure on police and military arrangement. 
On the whole, most of the students we asked the loan for, are 
refugee students and the whole process is a rehabilitation of the 
Province. 

Allow me to repeat what I have said more than once that 
when Bengal was partitioned, West Bengal started with a deficit 
balance of 2^ crores still unpaid. We were badly treated by a 
Centre which took away part of our share of Income-Tax and 
Jute Tax allotments and distributed the income-tax moiety to other 
provinces and appropriated the Jute tax-share for themselves. The 
fact remains however that without previous intimation to us we 
were informed in March 1948 that our share of the income-tax 
receipts has been reduced from 20% to 12% or in other words, our 
share which was Rs 6 crores annualy was reduced to 3-| crores. 
The remaining 2^ crores were distributed to other provinces. See 
how iniquitous this new arrangement proves to"be: Bombay with 
a population of 21 millions received an enchanced share from 20 
to 21% whereas West Bengal with the same population or perhaps 
a little more got her share reduced from 20% to 12%. And yet 
West Bengal and Bombay contributed almost the same amounts 
towards the Income-tax Pool. The reason given is ostensively the 
reduction in size of Bengal, but the fact is that the portion of 
Bengal formed into East Bengal contributed only 5 per cent of the 
total Income Tax collection of undivided Bengal. Calcutta and 
the industrial area have contributed mostly in the past; they re¬ 
mained with us and, therefore, the income-tax figure has also practi¬ 
cally remained the same even after the partition. So I do not 
know what logic or principle of equity brought about the new 
allocation. The result has been that our finances were badly crip¬ 
pled. I do not want to press this parochial approach but wc are 
forced by circumstances to do so. 
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While we were struggling with depleted finances, we had 
to provide new border police pickets —a huge extra burden on our 
province. We had to provide border roads for which we were not 
prepared and which were not necessary for civil administration. 
We had to protect the borders and the points where smuggled 
and contraband goods pass across These two are definitely in the 
interests of India as a whole and yet in spite of repeated requests 
we have no financial support from the Centre on these matters. 

Then came the exodus of 1^ millions of people who belong 
to upper and middle class Hindu families, who came here hungry 
and starved, having lost all including their hope of finding subsist- 
ance in the new place. For months, the Government of India would 
not recognise the existence of refugee problems in East Pakistan, 
and therefore, would not accept the liabilities on their account. 
The Provincial Government had to carry on as best as they could. 
And for these refugees, a magnificent sum of Rs. 20/- per capita 
has been granted by the Centre in two years. 

I fully realise the tremendous difficulties which the Centre 
has to face having been myself responsible for industrial and other 
constructive schemes. I know—^I am convinced—that these diffi¬ 
culties are due to the vacillating policies of the Centre. They have 
no definite vision and method of executing a scheme; the individual 
components of the Centre do not act in a team. You are wrong 
when you say that the difficulties of the Centre are greater than 
those of the provinces but we may agree to differ on this point. 

I need not be intensely critical as criticism of others without ac¬ 
cepting responsibilities for their task, has no reality. 

I again press for the scheme of dispersal of students which I 
have put forward in the interest of the Province. If you do not 
care to give us this loan, you allow us to float a loan and we will 
be happy. I give you a timely and gentle warning that you may 
not blame us for troubles which we may very well avoid by timely 
action. 

■ 

Yours sincerely, 
Bi<ffian, 
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New Delhi, 
December 2, 1949. 


The Prime Minister sent the following reply:— 

My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1st. December. You are right 
in pointing out that I should have used the word loan and not 
grant. 

I do not know what the expenditure incurred on relief and 
rehabilitation has been for those coming from West Pakistan. 
Probably you are right in saying that it has been far more than 
that for refugees from East Pakistan. That surely has not been 
because of any desire to differentiate, but rather because of certain 
overwhelming factors. About half a million people came from 
western Pakistan to India even before Partition. We gave them no 
help at all. Then came a flood of about 5 to 6 million people in 
the course roughly of 2 months. There was something elemental 
about this and we had to come out to face this situation. In eastern 
Pakistan the migration has been at a lower pace and rather gradual. 
In West Pakistan practically all Hindus or Sikhs have been driven 
out. In East Pakistan a very large number remained and it was 
your policy and ours not to do anything which might bring about 
a wholesale migration to West Bengal from eastern Pakistan. This 
would have led to tremendous misery and to a problem which 
hardly any Government would have been able to face. 

Another question arises about the actual relief and rehabilitation 
measures taken in West Bengal for these refugees. Moneys actually 
sent to you as grant or loan have largely not been spent- yet for 
rehabilitation. 

I cannot here enter into any argument about the income tax 
and, jute tax and allotments. This matter, as you know, has been 
repeatedly considered. Nor would it serve any useful purpose tp 
abou^ the failings of the Central Government We We M 
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our own views about our failings and our successes both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces. It does not help much to accuse each 
other. The Working Committee were firmly convinced that the 
West Bengal problem required a certain psychological approach 
and made certain recommendations. Many of these proposals have 
not been acted upon there. 

I am sending copies of your letter to my colleagues here for 
their opinion. 

Yours affectionately 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Patel wrote a hard-hitting letter on this subject: — 


New Delhi, 

6th December, 1949. 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have seen your letter dated the 1st December, 1949. 

2. I was distressed to find you writing to the Prime Minister 
like this. Had it been a personal letter or had you been talking 
to him, perhaps as an elder you could afford all this liberty. But 
in an official communication to him as Prime Minister, I had 
expected that you would be deferential as is appropriate to the 
dignity of the high oflBce that he holds as well as the office which 
you yourself occupy. Even if you felt strongly on this point, I am 
sure one can be strong and dignified at the same time. 

3. I shall not comment on the merits of your proposal. I 
can only say this that yours is only one way of looking at it 
and, that one way is not the only way of doing so. You have 
said some hard things about the way the Centre does things. 
I wish you had stuck to the principle which you youreelf 
propound viz. "I need not be intensely critical as enticism of 
others without accepting responsibilities for their task, has no 
fealhy’'. I am not quite sure that in the mutual game of 
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finding we would necessarily be on the losing side. However, that 
game is most distasteful to me and I do not propose to emulate 
the example of others. 

Yours sincerely, 
V. Patel. 


Dr. Roy had reports about the unsavoury reception of his letter 
in Delhi and wrote the following two letters to the Prime Minister 
and Deputy Prime Minister which make intertesting reading: — 


My dear Jawahar, 


Calcutta, 

December 8, 1949 


I am informed by some persons that my action in writing the 
letter the other day was unusual. If I have said anything wrong 
there, I offer my sincere regrets but I felt that I should emphasise 
two points, namely, firstly, to point out that there was not much 
cohesion between the different departments of the Government, 
whether Central or Provincial, and secondly, there is not much 
of co-operation and co-ordination in matters of common interest 
between the Provinces and the Centre. I find that in the fortnightly 
letter which you have written on the 1st of December, you have 
referred to this aspect of the question in paragraph 25 and I can¬ 
not improve upon the language which you have used to express the 
ideas that I had when I wrote that letter. T will fight for my 
Province so long as I feel it is my responsibility to do so but I 
do not want to fight in a manner which would show that I am 
wanting in courtesy or good feeling towards those with whom I 
am fighting. I know that you will not misunderstand me in what¬ 
ever I write. I am not a politician and I do not write from a 
diplomatic point of view. I write what I feel. 


I have to thank you and the members of the Cabinet who have 
at last agreed to merge Cooch Behar with West Bengal from 1st 
of January, 1950. It is not merely a physical accretion to this 
Province for which I express my thanks but it is also a matter 
of psychology. 
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I feel there is a great deal of sympathetic approach to the people 
of this Province. The people af Bengal have been growing rather 
restless on this matter. 

I am therefore very thankful to the Govt, at the Centre for 
making this realistic approach and I am sure the Province of 
Bengal and its people will welcome this decision. 

Yours affectionately, 
B. C. Roy 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 


Calcutta, 

December 8, 1949 


A bird whispered in my ear that you felt that I should not have 
written the letter that I wrote to Pandit Jawaharlal with regard to 
relief and rehabilitation matters. Perhaps I had used rather strong 
expressions but they were equally sincere. I am glad to find that 
in the fortnightly letter which he has circulated Pandit Jawaharlal 
also admits want of cooperation between the different Departments 
of the Government and want of scheming and planning for the 
Government as a whole. In fact, these are the two matters which I 
stressed in my letter. In any case I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
which I have written to him today, from which you will note my 
reaction to the report I had from Delhi about the reception of 
my letter. 


I write to you today to thank you for taking steps for the merger 
of Cooch Behar. 1 placed the matter before the meeting of the 
Cabinet and I obtained their permission to inform you that they 
agreed to all the conditions that were written in the letter to 
Mr. Menon. I am writing to him also. I cannot sufficiently thank 
you for this step because apart from every other question it has 
got a psychological bearing which I cannot ignore. I hope and 
trust that the people of Bengal will realise what you have done 
for the Province. More than that I cannot say . 


Yours sincerely, 
C. Roy. 
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There is no record of any other provincial Premier going over 
to the capitals of European countries in search of know-how for 
laying a base to reconstruct the economy of his province. Both 
Dr. Roy and Nehru had resemblences in their outlook and 
approach to many problems. Both of them looked a picture of 
hurry and impatience, for they wanted to make up much of 
the leeway of the past two centuries in a decade or two during 
their life time. While Nehru had almost complete sway over the 
party and governmental machinery Dr. Roy had to fight hard to 
gain supremacy in the party and governmental machinery. With 
the return of the Congress as the single largest party after the first 
general election in 1952, which he skillfully piloted. Dr. Roy’s 
supremacy in his home province lasted until his death. Once Nehru 
told him in a lighter vein, '‘Bidhan, what I envy of you most is 
your height”. 

The issue of a general election in West Bengal was one which 
Was engaging the most serious attention both in Calcutta and 
Delhi. What Dr. Roy and his colleagues felt was that the time was 
not opportune for the purpose. The problem of Bengal was viewed 
by the Prime Minister after his three day on-the-spot study of the 
situation in July as more psychological than political while Dr. 
Roy’s assesment of the situation was more economic than political. 
A series of correspondence had passed betwen the two leaders 
since Dr. Roy’s European tour. Excerpts from two most interesting 
letters are reproduced below to understand the minds of the two 
leaders on this tangled question: — 


New Delhi, 
December 25, 1949. 


My dear Bidhan, 

I received your letter of the 17th December, a few days ago. 
The matters raised therein are of great importance and T have 
consulted my colleagues and given a great deal of thought to them. 

When I went to Calcutta, I formed the impression that the basic 
way of dealing with the Calcutta and the Bengal situation was 
more psycholo|ical than political. Of epufse we had to, 4eal wit^ 
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the law and order situation as well as the political situation. But 
fundamentally there was a tremendous ferment in peoples’ minds, 
a great deal of dissatisfaction with Government, both Central and 
Provincial, and a tremendous feeling of frustration. I have still a 
good sense of how the public mind functions. I made myself re¬ 
ceptive in Calcutta and came back with this firm conviction that 
something must be done to meet this terrible state of frustration 
and discontent. I spoke to the people there also quite frankly and 
told them of my reactions. I recommended to the Working Com¬ 
mittee on my return two courses of action: 

(i) Elections for the West Bengal Assembly within six months 
or so; 

and (ii) certain political changes both in the Cabinet and in the 
Bengal P.C.C. 

Bengal, as we know, has had to put up with very grave diffi¬ 
culties during the past two years and a half or more and has more 
specialy suffered from partition and its consequences. Bengal, in 
a sense, is symptomatic of India as a whole in this respect as in 
some others, only Bengal exhibits these symptoms as a warning 
to pull ourselves up and understand the deepseated causes of our 
malaise. I feel strongly that we must tackle this position at the 
root and not play about with certain external manifestations of it. 
The root is varied and it is not easy to get hold of it. One aspect 
of it was touched by me when T suggested elections. 

I am convinced more than ever that we shall never get going 
in this country properly by purely governmental measures with¬ 
out the fullest cooperation of the public. It is not good enough to 
work for the people, the only way is to work with the people and 
go ahead, and to give them a sense of working for themselves. 
There has been a tendency all over India for us to work more and 
more govemmentally and less and less with the people. Even the 
Congress has stopped functioning with the people and is largely 
concerned with cliques holding some kind of authority and looking 
forward to winning elections and maintaining their positions. The 
old idealism and close contact with the masses have largely gone., 
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It is not surprising therefore that the people should seek othef 
ways and if they do not find them ready they are frustrated and 
cast the blame on Governments. Unless we find some way of roping 
in the people in national work and coordinating government acti-' 
vities to that end, the situation will grow progressively worse. No 
amount of governmental action including even projects and 
schemes for the benefit of the people, will take us far without that 
active public cooperation and support. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal. 


Calcutta, 

The 30th December, 1949. 


My dear Jawahar, 

I have read your letter with a great deal of care. Even before 
you came to Calcutta in July last, as a matter of fact, in your 
letter dated the 23rd June, 1949, in reply to mine of the 20th, 
a letter which I received after my return from Europe, you men¬ 
tioned your desire to have election in Bengal because you felt that 
under the circumstances prevailing in Bengal an election could not 
be put out of count. I take it that you felt that the success of 
Sarat Bose at the South Calcutta By-election showed that people 
had lost faith in the Congress, as was exhibited by the election 
results. On the other hand, you also must have been impressed by 
the fact that while the anti-congress propaganda was being carried 
on with vigour, there was none on behalf of the Congress to 
counteract this propaganda. Perhaps you felt that an election 
campaign carried on under these circumstances might give an 
opportunity for congressmen to rally together as also to put the 
people in possession of the facts of the situation, both administrative 
and political, obtaining in India at that time. This was a test you 
desired to apply to find out if the people had still faith in the 
Congress. You remember, T also wrote to you from Rome a letter 
in which I said that speaking in the abstract it was a correct posi¬ 
tion to resort to an election because the present members of the 





Assembly were elected before the 15th August, 1947, and they 
might very well be regarded as persons who do not reflect the 
popular mind in July 1949. 

I have also heard that a large number of people who went to 
meet you in Calcutta expressed themselves as gr^tly dissatisfied 
with the Government, both Provincial and Central, which showed 
that there was a tremendous feeling of frustration amongst them. 
Perhaps you did not realise then- that the whole trouble was not 
really political and that the sense of frustration was not due to the 
fact that the members of the Assembly or their representatives in 
the Ministry did not enjoy their confidence, but that it was a 
purely economic question. As I have written to you before on 
several occasions, the main trouble with the people of Bengal 
has been: 

(a) Want of food; 

(b) Want of employment; 

(c) Want of land in which they, particularly the refugees, 
could settle themselves. 

Such conditions could not possibly be removed by a greneral elec¬ 
tion and by putting in a new set of Assembly members or Ministers. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bidhan. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE YEAR 1950 

A streak of light was visible in the otherwise dark horizon of 
West Bengal. The accession of princely Cooch Behar State to West 
Bengal marked the opening of the new year bringing hope and 
enthusiasm to the people of the truncated province with the highest 
density of population in the country. The flow of refugees had 
worsened an already bad situation. In a chartered plane a week 
before we had flown to Darjeeling where the Premier stayed at 
the Government House for spending the X mas. He was fond of 
coolth and his office rooms, both at the Secretariat and residence, 
were fitted with airconditioner which were kept at a particular 
temperature throughout the year. Sometimes his colleagues and 
friends would mildly refer to him about the near-freezing point at 
which the temperature was kept. Nalini Sarkar and Kiran Sankar 
Roy used to enter his room wrapped in chadder or buttoned coats 
and by way of concession to his friends Dr. Roy would sometimes 
direct us to raise the temperature a little higher. What preserved 
his strength and energy was uniform temperature in which he spent 
his long working hours and his restful nights in his bed room. One 
night when we young men were huddled together near the fire place 
at Durbar Hall to escape from the freezing cold of the Himalayas 
I found Dr. Roy, then 68. wearing a silk shirt and a pullover 
strolling on the circular overhead balcony. Another secret of his 
health was his regular habit of taking bath at morning and night 
and during hot season, lime permitting, a short bath before lunch. 
His tolerance of intense cold seemed rather strikingly unusual to 
many. 

On the 1st of January, 1950, Dr. Roy with his Chief Secretary 
and Divisional Commissioner flew to Cooch Behar to receive the 
Instrument of Accession from Sardar Patel’s emissary Nanjappa 
and to preside over the public function of the merger ceremony. 
There he announced that the princely State of Cooch Behar would 
be maintained as a separate district with headquarters at Cooch 
Behar for historical as well as for sentimental reasons, that repre- 
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iSentation would be given to the people in the provincial Assembly 
on the basis of population* and that all State servants would be 
absorbed in West Bengal Government services. The voluntary ac¬ 
cession of Cooch Behar meant an addition of 1918 square miles 
of territory with a population of eight lacs into West Bengal. 

On his reum to Calcutta in the 1st week of January the jubilant 
mimsterialist group and their supporters received the best news 
of the year. The Prime Minister announced on the 8th of January 
in a lengthy statement that no interim election would be held in 
West Bengal under the restricted franchise of Government of India 
Act, 1935, on the basis of old electoral rolls, as previously an¬ 
nounced by the Government, but that a general election would be 
held as soon as possible on the basis of adult franchise. The deci¬ 
sion had to be reversed, the Prime Minister stated, on the basis 
of a report from Governor K. N. Katju who had consulted all 
sections of public opinion recommending postponment of the in¬ 
terim election and holding of general election along with other 
States with a period of 8/9 months. This was a triumph for 
Dr. Roy and his Ministry. 

On the day the decision was announced Dr. Roy was at his 
house, for that was a Sunday. After finishing his daily routine of 
seeing patients and meeting visitors he left for Jadavpur Tuber- 
jculosis Hospital around 9 A.M. He had some other public engage¬ 
ments elsewhere. He returned home at about 12 noon. Instead of 
going upstairs for lunch he entered his ground floor office room. 
Soon the I.G. of Police and Commissiner of Police, Calcutta came 
one by one and entered the room. I was called in and he began 
dictating a note which revealed that there had been a premeditated 
and planned attack on him. His car was stoned while he was 
returning after attending a function at Jadavpur Tuberculosis 
Hospital of which he was the founder and Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy, 
younger brother of Kiran Sankar Roy, was the moving spirit. In 
its close vicinity a group of men threw stones at his car smashing 
the windscreen and windows. His security guard who was in the car 
drew out his revolver to open fire. In hour of peril, of which I 
shall furnish some more instances, Dr. Roy had shown unoemmon 
judgment. The guard was ordered not to open fire, but fortunately 
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for him and for the other occupants of the car. the sight of the 
weapon frightened the hooligans who took to their heels. "Whither 
Bengal is drifting;’’ he wondered. "It was a senseless act which 
can by no means affect the policy of the Government”. Undeterred, 
he had gone through his schedule of engagements. To my know¬ 
ledge this was the first and last attack on his life, though conspi* 
racies, and demonstrations had been many. 

Some of the top leaders of the banned Communist party includ¬ 
ing Jyoti Basu, the Premier’s niece, Renu Chakrabarty, her husband 
Nikhil Chakrabarty had gone underground. Secret police reports 
received at the Premier’s Secretariat contained news of activities 
of the Communist Party and their future programme, through 
secret agents. According to these reports the party had a two-fold 
programme. To mobilise students, youth, working class and intelli¬ 
gentsia and put them in two categories. One related to the open 
violation of law by defying Section 144 Cr.P.C., organise proces¬ 
sions and meetings in contravention of the same and in doing so 
come into clash with police The underground movement related 
to the establishment of cells which were then in police terminology 
described as 'U.G.Den’. They had a more onerous job, collection 
of arms and ammunition, attack on police party and indulging in 
all sorts of subversion. The police had succeeded in implanting 
their agents and received regular information on the activities of 
the party, through this channel. 

At the invitation of the Premier, Sardar Patel arrived on 
12th January at Calcutta from Delhi for an assessment of the 
political situation and to bring about unification in the ranks of 
the Congressmen. He had been upset by incessant reports of law¬ 
lessness in Calcutta and in his address to the mercantile com¬ 
munity he warned that trade and business would shift elesewhere 
unless people shook off their apathy towards lawlessness. On the 
following day Patel addressed a crowd of half a million at the 
Calcutta Maidan exhorting them to face the challenge of anarchy 
and violence boldly. 

On January 24, India’s Constituent Assembly, which first met 
'3 years ago to frame a new Constitution, ceased to function from 
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the day. On January 26, the House automatically became die pro¬ 
visional Parliament of the Indian Republic and unanimously elect¬ 
ed Dr. Rajendra Prasad as the first President of the Indian Repub¬ 
lic. Along with the rest of India, West Bengal celebrated the first 
Republic Day amidst scenes of rejoicing, gaiety and a blaze of 
lights and colours. At 10-30 in the morning a large congregation 
of civil & military officials, members of diplomatic corps in Cal¬ 
cutta and leading citizens witnessed the oath-taking of the 
Governor, the Council of Ministers and the Speaker of the Assem¬ 
bly under the new Constitution. The city registered no acts of 
violence on that day. 

But the biggest of the exodus of Hindus from East Bengal began 
from the 1st week of February, which surpassed all previous re¬ 
cords. Wide spread violence on the Namasudra community 
occurred in the district of Khulna, and masses of men, women and 
children crossed into India from Bongaon border. The Pakistan 
Government suppressed all news of violence and came out with a 
belated statement a fortnight after the incidents. Dr. Roy issued a 
strong warning through a lengthy statement and his counterpart 
in Eastern Pakistan issued a rejoinder exchanging wordy duals. 
Stories of horrors and atrocities perpetrated on Hindu minority 
spread like wild fire with the arrival of about 13,000 fleeing re¬ 
fugees at the border town of Bongaon. Riots soon spread in 
Rajshahi and Dacca but the worst scene of disturbance was in 
Barisal. Masses of refugees were stranded at railheads, steamer 
stations and at the Dacca airport waiting for transport. Dr. Roy 
worked unceasingly to bring the refugees to India. Without wait¬ 
ing for any directive from the Central Government he had sent as 
many as 16 chartered planes on his own responsibility to Dacca 
to airlift the stranded passengers. He telephoned to K. K. Roy of 
Airways India Ltd., of which he was the founder Chairman, to 
send as many planes as possible and lift the men without charging 
any fare. Stories of butchering of Hindus during transit by train 
and steamer were pouring in and journey by land or river from 
East Bengal without armed escort was extremely risky. One evening 
when he returned from the Secretariat, news reached Jjim from 
Sealdah Station that some bogies from border areas had reached 
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without any passengers. They were filled with broken conchsheB 
bangles, shreds of wearing apparels of women and men with blood 
stains. He contacted the Prime Minister and those of us who were 
on the ground floor could hear his excited voice on the telephone. 
In a high pitched voice he told the Prime Minister that it would 
no longer be possible for him to protect the minorities. Only a 
war could end this human suffering. His patience was exhausted. 
Calcutta was in flames immediately after this. So was Howrah 
where the situation became more grave. The city of Howrah which 
contained industrial population was the scene of worst rioting. 
Curfew was imposed both in Calcutta, Howrah and certain other 
parts of West Bengal. A competent military officer, Brig. Randhawa 
was deputed to Howrah to quell the riots. The Army came out 
in strength in support of the civil power. 

During the thick of Calcutta riots one evening A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
former Chief Minister of undivided Bengal, with his teen-aged son 
arrived at the residence of the Premier. I received him at the gate 
and took him to the office room. The Premier had not then re¬ 
turned from office. Fazlul Huq who is otherwise a jovial man looked 
extremely grave and worried that evening. He was in a tense mood. 
He informed me that on his way to the Premier’s residence he 
had seen rioting and incendiarism and he had come to see the 
Premier for help to save the lives of Muslim minorities. His own 
house at Jhowtolla was equally unsafe. 1 knew Mr. Fazlul Huq 
from the days he became the first Chief Minister of United Bengal. 
I had cherished great respect and admiration for him and many 
of his speeches on the floor of the Assembly had swayed me. I 
humbly pul him a question, 'Sir, when the country was divided 
and Pakistan created did you, as an architect of Pakistan, ever 
imagine that such a catastrophe will befall on people of both 
Bengals?” The leader answered in Bengali in a low voice, '‘No, at 
any" rate, I never visualised that things will take this shape . He 
was .visibly moved at the sufferings of innocent men and women 
in both parts of Bengal. Dr. Roy soon came and both the leaders 
had a closed door meeting. After the meeting the Premier asked 
me to accompany Mr. Huq to his residence in his car. An armed 
escort near the Premier’s house was directed to follow our car. 
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Before parting with Huq, Dr. Roy appealed to him to go imme¬ 
diately to Barisal where news of very serious rioting had reached 
him following a rumour that Fazlul Huq had been killed in 
Calcutta riots. *‘I am doing everything possible here to sotp this 
madness but you must help me by personally visiting your home 
district Barisal so that people may know that you are safe and 
alive and so desist from mass violence". This was Dr. Roy’s appeal 
to his friend Huq to which he immediately responded and soon 
left Calcutta for Barisal. 

This second phase of big exodus from East Bengal in 1950 
which brought in its trail widespread violence in different districts 
of West Bengal was about to break the administrative machinery 
of the State Government. The country was unprepared to receive 
such vast masses of people in such a short time .Even for Dr. Roy 
the strain was proving too much. He was writing and speaking to 
Central Government to move Pakistan to arrange for armed pro¬ 
tection of intending migrants during transit, initiate appropriate 
security measures in disturbed areas and arrest persons guilty of 
violence and also to see to it that the leaders of Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment undertake extensive tours in the riot affected areas. Liaqut 
Ali Khan did undertake a 4-day tour in the eastern wing of 
Pakistan addressing meetings and seeing members of minority 
community. He visited Barisal and went to Lakutia village 
where extensive damages had been caused. The zamindar family 
of Lakutia bad been subjected to terrorism. Women folk 
were dragged out and abducted (this was subsequently denied in 
one of the speeches of Liaqut Ali). The wife of a respectable 
Hindu zamindar who stays in Calcutta but happened to be there 
at the time of the rioting came one morning at the Secretariat and 
narrated her experience and those of the Hindus of her village 
of Lakutia to the Premier. Here in West Bengal, apart from heavy 
inrush of refugees, intra-district movement of minority population 
was also taking place which meant handling of displaced persons 
from within and without. One thing I observed was whenever any 
large-^cale communal conflagration took place, there hardly ap¬ 
peared any manifestaion of any extremist movement and Govern¬ 
ment was looked upon as the saviour. If Government c^d cor¬ 
rectly handle the situation, and Dr. Roy had deftly handled all 
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communal or other forms of uprisings by following a correct 
course, his popularity and that of his Government was slowly gain* 
ing ground. He met leaders of certain political parties who were 
likely to indulge in activities leading to incitement to violence. He 
summoned newspaper editors and asked them not to publish re¬ 
ports which might create excitement. Simultaneously, instructions 
were issued to all newspapers not to publish reports of incidents 
which might lead to communal difficulties. The papers were asked 
to submit reports to Government for censorship for the time being. 
He had in his letter dated 15th February to the Prime Minister 
brought to his notice the problems created by the sudden exodus 
of refugees and the perilous condition of the minority community 
in some districts in East Bengal. A very important reply came 
from the Prime Minister on the issue of exchange of population 
which will reflect his thinking on this problem at that lime: — 

New Delhi, 
February 17, 1950 


My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 15th February. We are giving 
the most earnest consideration to this problem of Hindus in East 
Bengal. I agree with you that we can no longer drift and we must 
come to clear decisions as to the policy to be adopted. Personally 
I think that this business of shifting millions of people is entirely 
beyond our capacity. The mere attempt will create enormous diffi¬ 
culty and conflict. It is quite certain that not an inch of territory 
is going to be given to us by Pakistan, except possibly by war. We 
really thus are face to face with ultimate alternatives. 

I think we should consider this matter after a short interval, not 
very long. After another two or three weeks the situation will be 
some^at clearer. 

I might give you my own appraisal of the general situation. 1 
think that the months before the monsoon are rather critical. If 
pass that period, the tension and the possibility of a major 
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conflict will gradually get less. If we pass the next 7 or 8 months, 
that possibility will be even less. We have to view the situation 
therefore in this short range aspect. 

I suggest that you might come over here after about three weeks 
or so, for us to discuss with you all these matters fully. Meanwhile, 
as you know, we have suggested joint commissions to enquire into 
the events in East and West Bengal. If these commissions come 
off, it would be a good thing to wait for their report before we 
meet. 


Yours 

Jawdharlal 


The centre by this time was made fully aware of the gravity of 
the situation. The Prime Minister on the 23rd of February in a 
4000 word statement before Parliament referred to the tragedies in 
Khulna^ rioting in Rajshahi and later Barisal followed by incidents 
in Murshidabad hnd Calcutta and then subsequently in Dacca. 
He ruled'out as totally unrealistic the vague suggestions of ex¬ 
change of population, but he assured the House that henceforth 
Bengal would receive the first priority and as far as he was con¬ 
cerned he promised to devote himself chiefly to the issues of 
Bengal and Kashmir which were interlinked. In keeping with his 
promise he made two visits to Calcutta in the month of March. His 
first itinerary began on the 6th of March and ended on the 9th. 
He had summoned his Rehabilitation Minister, Mohan Lai Sak- 
sena, Dr. Sita Ram, Indian High Commissioner in Pakistan and 
Santosh Bose, his deputy, from Dacca. Representatives from the 
neighbouring States of Assam, Bihar and Orissa also arrived in 
Calcutta. A conference at the highest level was held at Raj Bhavan. 
The quotas for the neighbouring States in respect of rehabilitation 
of refugees were fixed and they were directed to go ahead with 
arrangements for reception and ultimate absorption. He visited 
camps in Bongaon in company with West Bengal Premier to 
personally see the arrangements there. Again, on the 14th*j?f March 
he came over to Calcutta to resume his discussion with West 
B^gal leaders on refugee problems and visited certain camps in 
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Bihar. In the face of a common peril the people of India and 
particularly of this border State have shown commendable unity 
arid courage. Peril and threat to the integrity of the country 
was staring at the face. How could they in a contingency like that 
indulge in political activities which would weaken the country? 
In none of the places visited by the Prime Minister and the Premier 
there were any demonstration or anti-Government slogans. The 
left forces for a while rose to the occasion and refrained from 
harassing the Government at that critical moment. 

Some time after this, one afternoon the Premier returned home 
early from the Secretariat and entered his airoonditioned office 
room. He sent for me immediately and asked for a map of United 
Bengal to be hung on the wall. He then said that some V.I.P.a were 
coming soon and I should see that the main hall is cleared of 
all visitors, if there be any at the time. He did not divulge to me 
who the V.I.P.S were. Within 10 minutes, a car entered the court¬ 
yard through the southern gate. A very tall handsome man came 
out followed by another heavily built equally handsome person. 
With quick steps they came forward, entered the 'hall and I went 
forward to receive them. As I came closer. T recognised that* the 
tall person and the man behind him were Gen. Cariappa, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Maj. Gen. S. B. S. Roy. Both of them were 
in mufti and their car had no outriders or pilot. It was very much 
of a private or secret visit. The door of the room of the Premier 
who had been waiting for them was opened. As they entered, the 
Premier after shaking hands with them directed me not to disturb 
him by telephone or otherwise. The door was shut from within. 
This unscheduled meeting which began around 6 o clock went on 
till about 7-30 or 8 o’clock the only interruption permitted was 
serving of coffee and snacks by Dr. Roy’s faithful bearer Kartick. 
When they had left I kept on wondering what this meeting could 
be about but found no answer to it. Again, the following afternoon 
the two V.I.P.S came and the same process was gone through. This 
time Dr. Roy went up to the car with them engrossed in deep 
conversation. I had no occasion to go inside the room on any 
pretext during the meetings to guess what was going on there. 
'ITje Cominander-in-Chief was sometimes mildly striking the palm 
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of his left hand with a truncheon in his right hand to emphasise 
a particular point. On the third day, again Dr. Roy returned 
early, the hall was cleared of all visitors and again the VJ.P.’s 
came unobtrusively and went into the room to resume their meet¬ 
ing. That evening I had better luck. The buzzer sounded in my 
room and I hurriedly went inside. I found Dr. Roy and Cariappa 
standing in front of the map flanked by Maj. General Roy. The 
General with the aid of his truncheon was pointing out to certain 
locations in Khulna^ district. They had not noticed me and I could 
hear their animated conversation about logistics on our side and 
vulnerable points on the othersidc in Jessore and Khulna. I was 
in an lawful predicament, neither could I come out nor could I 
remain there, as that would mean prying into their secrets. That 
was the last of the three-day secret meetings which the three had. 
Dr. Roy reached them to the waiting car at the compound. After 
shaking of hands Gen. Cariappa pointing his finger to his local 
commander said, "Dr. Roy, he will keep in touch with you,” 
Why Gen. Roy would keep in touch with the Premier ap¬ 
peared to me as vague indications that something was brewing 
in the eastern sector between India and Pakistan now that the 
country was faced with a situation in which the entire minority 
population looked like crossing the border. Was that meeting a 
prelude to a showdown in the near future or at some distant date 
to decide the question once and for all? What was contemplated 
21 years ago by Dr. Roy came about in the context of the same 
refugee problem but with a diametrically opposite political context 
inside East Bengal . 


EarUer on the 20th of February a tragedy overtook West Bengal 
and India in the death of Sarat Chandra Bose, elder brother of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. Sarat Babu was in failing health 
having already suffered an attack of thrombosis. Till I MO P.M. 
that night he had dictated an article for his paper "Nationalist” 
on Hindu-Moslem unity in both Bengals. Death came 30 minutes 
later, when he had gone to his bed. The following morning Dr. Roy 
^ter ping through his daily routine of medical examination and 
interviews with callers asked me and his friend late Caj^. S. Roy, 
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a doctor friend of his, to accompany him in his car for his visit 
to the house of his one time friend but later his political adversary, 
Sarat Bose. Both of them had worked together for long years in 
the pre-independence days for the cause of the country. They 
along wi& their other three friends, Nalini Sarkar, Tulsi Goswami 
and Nirmal Chunder Chunder had formed an alliance popularly 
known as the "Big Five' and had fought on political plane over 
the supremacy in Bengal Congress in favour of Subhas Chandra 
Bose against J. M. Sengupta. In politics often things act in a 
queer way. Bidhan Chandra who was deputy to J. M. Sengupta in 
the old Bengal Council after the death of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das had parted company with him and later both Dr. Roy and 
Sarat Bose had drifted apart, each according to his own way of 
thinking. The Premier was one of the earliest callers at the resi¬ 
dence of Sarat Bose at No. 1, Woodburn Park where already 
large group of mourners had thronged. The crowd over there 
were surprised to see the Premier edging his way through them 
to enter the room where the dead body had been placed in a 
neatly arranged cot and placed a wreath on the body. He stood 
in silence in front of the body for a minute or two, talked to non© 
and returned to his Secretariat oflBcc. 

I had another thrilling experience about this time. On a Sunday 
morning in the overcrowded visitors’ hall of the Premier’s house 
my attention was drawn to a thinly built short statured bearded 
'Muslim’ gentleman. From his costume I could gather that he be¬ 
longed to Uttar Pradesh or East Punjab. He came nearer to me 
and told me that when I finished talking to other visitors he 
would see me in my room. After half an hour when I had finished 
my round I called him in my room. He said he would like to see 
the Premier alone in his room and the mere mention that a 
Muslim gentleman has come, as arranged through a common 
friend, would be enough to get the exclusive interview. I tried 
to extract some more information' from him but he seemed re¬ 
solute not to divulge anything more. With some hesitation and 
suppressed annoyance I entered the Premier’s room and told him 
of the arrival of a queer looking Muslim gentleman. At once the 
Premier said, "Has be come, bring him in^ quickly”. I did so. 
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The two remained in the room for quite some time—^may be 20 
minutes—then the 'Muslim’ gentleman came out and in chaste 
Urdu informed me that he was coming again on the following 
day in the evening to meet the Premier. My curiosity was increased 
but there was no means of satisfying it as the gentleman was 
reticent regarding the purpose of his visit. I felt within myself that 
there was something about this man which excites suspicion. I 
then did not know who the man was and what he came for. 

The following evening the Premier was waiting in his office room 
when the queer gentleman arrived and was immediately ushered 
in. Normally it was our practice to ascertain the nature of business 
and after proper screening take unscheduled visitors before the 
Premier, no matter how lowly or highly placed they were in 
society. As a matter of fact, the needy and the poor and the dis¬ 
tressed refugees were not denied the privilege of seeing the Premier. 
This system of screening was enforced after the R.C.P.I. raid in 
the northern suburbs of Calcutta and general lawlessness prevail" 
ing at the time. The plain-clothed security staff would mingle 
with the crowd and wherever necessary stay with me in the 
Premier’s room in case of any suspicious man or group of men 
were to see him. But in certain exceptional cases this practice had 
to be dispensed with and here was such an instance. 

The meeting with the Premier came to an end but before the 
gentleman left the house he came to my room and said with a 
smiling face that for the time being his work with the Premier was' 
over but that he would return, when he could not say, but some 
day. may be a! week or fortnight after and see him again. A week 
or so passed and the gentleman reappeared and greeted me in a 
correct aristocratic Muslim way and spoke to me in Urdu. I had 
instructions to report to the Premier whenever he came, either in 
the morning or in the evening. The two remained closeted for a 
longer period, nearly an hour this time. Some pieces of foolscap 
papers were asked for, and I found him leaning on the Premier’s 
table writing in chaste English. He kept on coming occasionally 
for about three months and was cordially received on ftae Jh occa¬ 
sion by the Premier. Then one evening after our acquaintance had 
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wanned up he told me that he was engaged in a special mission 
to serve the best interest of his country. 

Nehru-Liaquat Ali Pact 

The aftermath of Barrisal riots and Liaquat Ali Khan’s tour to 
the riot affected areas in East Bengal brought an awareness in the 
minds of the leaders of that country about the gravity of the 
situation which, if not checked immediately, could lead only to two 
consequences—exchange of population which was beyond the 
capacity of either of the Governments or war. Both Indian and 
Pakistani leaders felt the need for dealing with the problem on 
the highest political plane. The Government of India invited the 
Pakistani Prime Minister to Delhi for a discussion. Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan with liis entourage arrived in Delhi on the 2nd of April. 
1950. The West Bengal Premier was earlier asked to report to 
Delhi for consultation, though he was not to lake any direct part 
in the negotiations. The first day’s dialogue between the two Prime 
Ministers lasted 140 minutes and continued on the following day 
for two and half hours on minority affairs. An agreement which 
is known as Nehru-Liaquat Ali Pact was signed at the conclusion 
of four days discussions on the 8th April on the minority problems 
with special reference to the situation in the two Bengals, Tripura 
and Assam. 

The agreement of the two Governments incorporated provisions 
about equality of citizenship irrespective of religion, equality of 
opportunity to serve in the country’s civil service and military 
force etc., facilities for migrants from the two Bengals, Tripura 
and Assam and steps to safeguard interests of minorities in these 
areas. It also agreed to the appointment of Minority Commissions 
—one for East Bengal, another for West Bengal and a third for 
Assam with a Minister as chairman. Appointment of two Central 
Ministers of each Government to be designated as Minority Affairs 
Ministers to tour the riot affected areas for restoring confidence! 
was also in the Pact. 

While these negotiations were going on in Delhi the Premier 
returned to Calcutta. Nurul Amin had in a broadcast speech a 
day before made certain fantastic statements regarding Mushm 
refugees in his province and facilities offered to Hindus who had 
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returned or were likely to return in future. Making a reference to 
the claim of Nurul Amin on the number of refugees from East 
to West Bengal and vice versa Dr. Roy revealed statistics to prove 
the absurdity of Amin’s claims. ‘ It is obvious that Janab Nurul 
Amin finds it diflBcult to meet the colossal task of looking after 
four lakh refugees. He says that this has put our faith, our 
stamina and our resources to an acid test’. Does he now realise the 
colossal task of rehabilitating, not four lakh but 20 lakh refugees 
who have already been squeezed out of East Bengal by the deli¬ 
berate policy of his Government so as to make the place un¬ 
suitable for all persons of peace and goodwill—who do not profess 
the Muslim faith? He (Amin) says that for every Hindu refugee 
going from East Bengal at least two are coming from West Bengal 
and Assam. Has he kept any record of the exodus? We have, 
and I say without fear of contradiction that for every two refugees 
from East Bengal one is going from West Bengal and Assam. 
The refugees who are going away from West Bengal are mostly 
those whose homes are in Pakistan and who had come over to 
West Bengal for a living.” 

Meanwhile the two Prime Ministers were continuing their talks 
in Delhi. The negotiations fortunately bore fruit this time. On the 
8th April, 1950, after four days’ discussions an agreement between 
India and Pakistan on the minority problem with special reference 
to the situation in the two Bengals, Tripura and Assam was 
signed in New Delhi. Thus was born the 'Nehru-Liaquat Ali Pact’ 
conceived in a genuine spirit by leaders of both countries. But 
where was the human material to execute it in letter and spirit? 
At any rate, the Pact was hailed by many and people thought 
that there would be an end or lessening of human misery in both 
countries. But there were people who refused to accept the agree' 
ment as a recipe for solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem 
Among them were two Bengalee Ministers of the Central Govern 
ment Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee and Kshitish Chandra 
Neogy, both of whom sprung a surprise on the country by sub 
mining their resignations to the Prime Minister on the issue of tht 
Nehru-Liaquat Ali Pact. The resignation of Dr. Mookherjee was 
accepted promptly by the Prime Minister while the resignation 
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of Neogy was accepted a few days later when attempts at the 
highest level to persuade him to withdraw his resignation failed. 

Although the Pact had some initial success in checking the 
exodus for some time in the two Bengals, in the long run its 
provisions were observed by the other side more in their breaches 
than in their observance. On paper the Pact heralded an era of 
fundamental change by Incorporating within it clauses conferring 
certain fundamental rights and full facilities to migrants to movej 
from the two Bengals, Assam and Tripura. In short, the Pact 
sought to raise the status of minority population in East Bengal 
from second class to first class citizenship. 


Premier Roy had recommended the name of Charu Chandra 
Biswas, one-time Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University and 
a leading lawyer of the Calcutta Bar, who although in politics had 
not queued with Congress or Congressmen, yet made his mark 
as a person of integrety and forthrightness, for the office of 
Minister of Minority Affairs. Jawaharlal accepting the suggestion, 
sent for Biswas to Delhi. The Premier had given me the latest 
figures of arrivals and departures of refugees to be handed over 
to Biswas and those papers were delivered to him at his South 
Calcutta residence just on the eve of his departure for Dum Dum 
for his scheduled meeting with the Prime Minister and his subse¬ 
quent appointment as State Minister in charge of Minority Affairs. 
C. C. Biswas and Dr. A, M. Malek (Governor Malek was im¬ 
prisoned in 1971 by Bangladesh Govt.) were appointed by India 
and Pakistan as Ministers and both of them had undertaken 
extensive tours in both Bengals on peace and goodwill mission or 
for checking riots. 

Sequel to the resignations of Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee 
and K. C. Neogy and the tumultuous reception they received at 
the Howrah station on their return to Calcutta rumour gained 
currency in he city that the West Bengal Ministers had also sub¬ 
mitted their resignations to the Governor over the Pact.^ut on 
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this particular issue Dr. Roy did not share the views of his friends 
who had resigned. He immediately issued a statement on the 16th 
of April denying the reported resignation as published in the 
press. On the contrary, he asserted, '1 and my colleagues will 
give to the Nehru-Liaquat Agreement the fullest trial in the spiri* 
in which it has been adopted”. The trial was actually given by 
the Premier of West Bengal as far as his province was concerned. 
He appointed a trusted colleague of the medical profession, Dr. R. 
Ahmed, as the Minority Minister and went through all the pro¬ 
cedural and preliminary steps to work the Pact. 

The Premier went to Dacca along with Assam Chief Minister 
on the 15th of May. I remember his conversation over the phone 
when Nurul Amin spoke to him the previous evening regarding 
the menu for his lunch. As a physician he had known Nurul Amin 
and was in good terms with him. He loudly talked over the 
phone, "Nurul, for God’s sake do not serve any rich polao or 
rich meat preparations, as you generous and hospitable Muslims 
do, but restrict your menu for an old man like me to rice, fish 
and curd. Of course I eat whatever is given to me with love”. It 
was a one-day visit to Dacca to straighten out some of the diffe¬ 
rences concerning resettlement of evacuees in their former homes 
and to review the progress made towards implementation of the 
Pact. Mr. Justice P. B. Mukherjee of the Calcutta High Court was 
appointed chairman of a commission as laid down in the pact to 
enquire into the recent disturbances in West Bengal. 

During the worsening period of refugee exodus in 1950 the 
Premier used to have almost daily telephonic conversation with 
the Prime Minister to whom the Bengal problem had assumed 
the highest priority. He also kept very close touch with Sardar 
Patel, as both of them, because of their identity of views on many 
major policies, were regarded as hardliners in dealing with in¬ 
ternal disorders and external relations with Pakistan. Sardar Patel 
once threatened Pakistan that India would be forced to ask 
Pakistan to surrender land to accommodate Hindu refugees 
squeezed out of that country. On this issue he shared the views 
of Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee. Being number two in the 
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Central Cabinet he had to exercise restraint in his speech. So was 
die case with Dr. Roy. Sardar Patel was invited to visit Calcutta 
hnd he came on the 20th of April to assess the situation in West 
Bengal and also to lend his personal support to Dr. Roy to main¬ 
tain unity within the Council of Ministers. Some of whom, I know 
of at least two, had expressed a desire to their chief to be relieved 
of their responsibilities following the example of Dr. Mookherjee 
and Neogy. The mood of the people of West Bengal after Dr. 
Mookherjee’s resignation was stiffening and the extremists amongst 
them were for a showdown instead of lingering with the situation 
and experimenting on a pact such as the one recently signed in 
Delhi. Patel’s mission to Calcutta bore fruit; the solidarity and 
unity within the Cabinet was maintained. As I have stated earlier, 
whenever there was any crisis due to external causes,—as was the 
case then, due to endless inflow of refugees, the internal crisis or 
mass violence for which West Bengal had earned a 'notoriety’ had 
lessened or gone under. 

What was the effect of the Delhi Pact 12 weeks after its signing? 
In the first week of July the machinery had been set up, the 
wheels were turning and it was a perfect working model. But 
nothing more. The refugees travelled freely. Some who loved their 
homes and work had gone back. The East Bengal Relief Commis¬ 
sioner claimed that one lakh refugees had returned while an ap¬ 
preciably larger number of Muslim had gone back to West Bengal. 
There were no major incidents. More and more Hindus left East 
Bengal and more Muslims left West Bengal and no official or non¬ 
official agency seemed to work conspicuously to restore confidence 
among them. Nobody had the ability or the will. The West Bengal 
Government camps were full and fresh arrivals due to unknown 
reasons increased. Sealdah station with thousands of huddled up 
refugees presented a distressing picture. West Bengal Government 
was looking round for new camps or covered halting places. In one 
of his public speeches the Prime Minister confessed, '‘All that we 
wanted has not yet been done”. Thus the hopes of the leaders of 
the two countries on the basis of forgive and forget were receding 
in the background. Unfortunately at this crucial time thfe Prime 
Ministers of the two countries were away in Europe when their 
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presence was most needed. Nurul Amin too had gone out of the 
country. But the Minority Affairs Ministers of each country, Biswas 
and Malik, undertook frequent tours in vulnerable districts in both 
the countries and they had no cause for complaint nor were there 
pny restrictions as regards facilities for enquiries. Biswas went deep 
into the worst-hit rural areas of Barisal distrct in East Bengal 
while his counterpart had visited Hooghly ,Burdwan and other 
places in West Bengal. 

An interesting statistics of migration was published by the West 
Bengal Government in a Press Note issued on the 3rd of Septem¬ 
ber, 1950. It revealed that from the 2nd week of April up to the 
end of August 1950 the net influx of Hindu migrants into West 
Bengal was 4,60,610 while the Muslim migrants for the corres¬ 
ponding period from West to East Bengal was 1,39,990. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had about this time written a frank letter to 
Dr. Roy on how he felt on the minority problem and the attitude 
of the Calcutta press which distressed him. He wrote: — 

New Delhi, 

The 23rd May. 1950 

My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 22nd May in which you refer 
to Zafarulla Khan’s letter. 

You are perfectly right in saying that incidents continue to 
happen in East Bengal and this gives a handle to the press. It 
seems to me that many of these incidents in East Bengal, as 
possibly also some incidents in West Bengal, arc largely due to a 
breakdown of normal social conditions. They are not directly com¬ 
munal, although the communal clement no doubt plays a part. 
Owing to the weakening of East Bengal’s economy, theft and 
dacoity and tlie rest are becoming common. 

I have been reading the Calcutta newspapers fairly carefully 
and I got the impression, odd as it may seem, that they like all 
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stories of incidents, because they fit in with their own approach 
to the problem and with the objective that they may have in 
their minds. 

We have to be clear in our own minds about our basic approach 
to this problem. There is the political approach and if on the 
political plane, we come into conflict with Pakistan, we face it. 
But the real question is whether we think on communal lines, ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu Mahasabha, or on non-communal lines, ac¬ 
cording to old Congress way of thinking. It is no good for anyone 
to call a Hindu in Pakistan a communalist. Of course he is, to 
some extent, because of circumstances. In the same way it is not 
much good calling a Muslim in India a communalist,, because cir¬ 
cumstances continually force him to feel that way. The problem 
is how the majorities behave and what lead is given to them by 
their leaders and by the press. I find that the Calcutta press, or 
most of it, is functioning in a completely communal way and they 
have lost all sense of balance or proportion. Their objective is 
communal and so inevitably, their ways and methods tend to 
become communal. 

I am convinced that, that way lies disaster of India, not so 
much disaster from Pakistan but internal disaster and disruption 
and a breaking up of any unity what we may have in the country 
today. 

I have written to you frankly how I feel. Do not imagine that 
all this depresses me very much or makes me despair. Nothing 
of the kind. I am convinced that we shall pull through in spite of 
all obstacles and diflBculties, simply because there is no other way 
and I cannot imagine India going under. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

Dr. S. P. Mookherjee both on the floor of Parliament and out¬ 
side was one of the bitterest critics of Nehru and his Qpvemment 
on refugee problem. In one of his hard-hitting speeches in Delhi 
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on 30th of July he warned the Government that a revolution in 
jthe country was inevitable if the Government failed to handle the 
refugee problem. The only way to solve it, according to him, was 
(i) Unification of the two countries; (ii) planned exchange of popu-. 
lation or (iii) sufl&cient territories yielded by Pakistan to acco¬ 
modate the displaced minorities of East Bengal. Despite the Delhi 
Pact millions of Hindus had migrated to West Bengal and the 
exodus was still continuing, he asserted. 

Referring to the three suggestions of Dr. Mookherjee the Prime 
Minister on the 9th of August stated in Parliament that behind 
the demand for unification of India or a chunk of Pakistani terri¬ 
tory lay threat of force, compulsion and war which embarrassed 
international relations and did a major disservice to the minorities. 
The third proposal for exchange of population was also based on 
compulsion, a violation of the Constitution and of the high ideals 
the Congress had nursed. Compulsory exchange of population 
would spell the end of Constitution and would be ‘’uncivilised, 
brutal and barbarous”, concluded the Prime Minister. The two 
erstwhile colleagues in the cabinet were thus drifting apart never 
to be reunited. 


Trainfng of Indians as sailors 

The limited voluntary exchange of population had brought in 
its train many problems for West Bengal. One of these was acute 
shortage of trained sailors to handle inland water transport. A 
large number of Pakistani sailors in the Calcutta port and else¬ 
where who had almost monopolised this profession had deserted 
their posts and gone over to East Bengal, leaving a vacuum to 
be filled in. Dr. Roy and his colleague Bhupati Majumdar who 
was in charge of Home (Defence) Department were not slow in 
taking advantage of the situation. N. C. Ghosh, the then Director 
General of Transportation, was directed to fonnulate a scheme for 
training of young boys as sailors. A training centre with the help 
of water-craft loaned by the Government of India was established 
in Calcutta. With the guidance and active assistance of Com¬ 
mander Bose by May 1950 out of 100 trainees 61 passed out and 
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found employment. Speaking at the passing out ceremony of tl 
inland water transport crews held orii the 15th of July the Premi 
urged the trainees to revive the old ::nd great tradition of India 
maritime activities. He reminded that Indian merchants had saiU 
across the Indian Ocean and ships built in Balasore, then 
Bengal, had carried silk and crew to the Thames. A new avem 
was thus opened for Indian boys and since then many have four 
employment on completion of their training in the centre. 

The year 1,950 was a critical year not only from the refugee poi 
of view but also in respect of food. The overall food position 
the country was acute. Bihar was in a near-famine condition ar 
newspapers published stories of mass starvation. The influx > 
lakhs of refugees and diversion of two lakh acres of aus lands 
jute cultivation and damage to crops had resulted in a nearly tv 
lakh ton food gap that stared West Bengal in the face in Jul 
1950. The partition of Bengal had snapped the main sources ( 
raw materials; while the big jute industries were located in We 
Bengal jute was grown in East Bengal. East Bengal was the ma 
source of paddy and fish for the truncated province of We 
Bengal with its economy shattered and groaning under pressu 
of human population. The Government of West Bengal then he 
only six week’s food stock. The requirements of refugees came 
about 24,000 tons of rice. What upset the Premier most was tl 
low food stocks at Government godowns. Dr. Roy knew that om 
there was a breakdown in the rationing system its explosion wou 
rock his Government and there would be food riots in the troubk 
city. He and his Food Minister made many trips to Delhi to r 
plenish the dangerously low food stocks of the province. Ev< 
with his robust health the problems, political and economic, hi 
at this time worried him so much that many of his friends notice 
that he was thinning. During the food crisis he had cut out ri< 
from his menu and only on Sundays or special occasions he wou 
take a few morsels of it. There was no fanfare of publicity abo 
it and except a few who were close to him, none knew that tl 
Premier had practically dispensed with rice from his meals. Mi 
lions of housewives will bear testimony to the fact^that as long ; 
Dr. Roy was at the helm of affairs of the province the rationir 
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system never broke down. Not only that, whenever nature smiled 
on this province or stocks could be had from the Centre he did 
not hesitate to increase the. quantum of rice ration. 

The power struggle within the Provincial Congress between the 
ministerialist group and the groups led by Dr. P. C. Ghosh (Khadi 
Group) and Surendra Mohan Ghosh (Jugantar Group) reached a 
new high in August-September, 1950 over the election of delegates 
for the Nasik Congress. The ministerialist group was led by Atulya 
Ghosh and had the backing of the Premier. Food Minister P. C. 
Sen, Kalipada Mookherjee and some other Ministers. Atulya 
Ghosh, one time a non-descript clerk of a minor bank of Calcutta 
rose from obscurity and entered politics from a rural area of 
Hooghly. During non-cooperation days he had courted imprison¬ 
ment several times with his political guru Prafulla Chandra Sen. 
Calcutta knew very little of him during the days of Subhas Chandra 
Bose and J. M. Sen Gupta. When Dr. Roy’s ministry took office 
he appeared on the scene of West Bengal politics and by hard and 
diligent labour worked his way up in the organisation. He was 
unanimously elected general secretary of the Provincial Congress 
and gradually brought the Congress organisation under his thumb. 
In this he had the full support of his leader Dr. Roy. 

Prior to the general election in when India’s Education, 

Minister, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao came on a visit to Calcutta I was 
asked by the then Chief Minister P. C. Sen to attend to him at the 
State Guest House at Kyd Street. Dr. Rao in a relaxing mood was 
discussing with me about the election prospects of the Congress 
Party. Referring to Atulya Ghosh he remarked, "He is a master 
tactician'. On September 17, 1950 Atulya Ghosh and Bijoy Singh 
Nahar were unanimously elected President and Secretary respec¬ 
tively of the West Bengal Pradesh Congress by an overwhelming 
majority and from then on his supremacy in the Provincial Con¬ 
gress held sway for a decade and a half until Congress itself was 
divided into two camps as Congress (O) and Congress (R). During 
the lifetime of Dr. Roy two major attempts were made to dislodge 
Atulya Ghosh and hiS' group from power. One was at the time of 
the defeat (rf Asoke Sen in North Calcutta by-election and the 
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oAer at the time of the South Calcutta by-election when Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray resigning from the Congress contested the election as 
an independent candidate with leftist support. In both the elections 
Congress candidates were defeated by a large margin of votes. 
But on every such crucial occasion Ghosh had the firm support of 
his leader, Dr. B. C. Roy, under whose protective wing he found 
shelter. After the death of Dr. B. C. Roy and Jawaharlal Nehru 
Atulya Ghosh’s ascendency to power in the All India Congress 
Committee was fully secured. He held a key position, being one 
of the big bosses of the party Syndicate. His combination with 
Kamraj Nadar, S. K. Patil and Morarji Desai helped in putting 
Lai Bahadur Shastri as successor to Nehru as Prime Minister with¬ 
out contest and paved the way for election of Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi as the next Prime Minister after Shastri’s death. 


Atulya Ghosh shifted his headquarters from Calcutta to Delhi 
where he spent a major part of the year guiding the Congress 
organisation. His house at No. 19, Canning Lane was thronged 
by Congress Chief Ministers and leaders. I had opportunities to go 
to his Delhi house on numerous occasions during my trips to 
Delhi with Chief Minister Dr. Roy and later on with P. C. Sen. 
He was famous for his hospitality which used to be showered in 
a liberal manner on his guests, high and low. The best seasonal 
fruits and sweetmeats of the capital were stocked in his refrigerator 
and I partook of them whenever I had gone there on any errand. 
I have seen and known Atulya Babu closely when he was a regular 
caller at the residence of Dr. Roy in the evening, awaiting his 
arrival and he used to talk to us freely. He needed the support 
of Dr. Roy and Dr. Roy also needed his support and there was 
a tacit understanding between the two, a policy of non-interference 
in each other’s sphere. There was complete coordination between 
the Congress organisation and the ministry in West Bengal which 
was lamentably lacking in many other States. In fact, West Bengal 
set an example in this respect. Not that there were no clashes be¬ 
tween the two, but Dr. Roy’s supremacy and popularity in West 
Bengal and India predominating, the differences seldom came to 
the fore. 
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The inner party struggle and all hopes to caoture power ip the 
Congress organisation in West Bengal and to supplant the Roy 
Ministry by a new one in the legislative front receded to the back¬ 
ground towards the end of 1950. The first major breakaway from 
the Congress under the leadership of Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, 
first Premier of independent West Bengal and a member of the 
Congress Working Committee, occurred within two months of the 
reshuffle in the Provincial Congress. The Khadi Group led by Dr. 
Ghosh, Dr. Suresh Banerjee and 100 other Congressmen formed 
a new regional party called the Krishak Praja Mazdoor Party with 
the object of establishment of a '‘classless non-exploiting demo¬ 
cracy”. The secessionists blamed the administration as corrupt, re¬ 
sulting in widespread blackmarketing and miseries of the people. 
Earlier Hemanta Kumar Bose, Secretary, West Bengal Congress 
Legislature Party, resigned his seat as a Congress M.L.A. and dis¬ 
sociated himself from the party. Later on a new all-India party 
known as Forward Block was formed which he organised and of 
which he was the undisputed leader in West Bengal until his 
assasination in 1950. What were these defections due to? Was it 
due to frustration or genuine belief that the Congress and Congress 
Government in West Bengal were moving away from the cherished 
ideals? Could it be that they were due to both? In later years 
particularly during the time of the next two general elections in 
1952 and 1957 the State witnessed the birth of many mushroom 
political parties to take advantage of particular situations but many 
irf them had disappeared as ripples in the stream. 

Death of Aurobindo 

The year 1950 was eventful in many ways. This year saw the 
death of India’s two great men—Sri Aurobindo and Sardar Patel. 
Dr. Roy received the news of the passing away of Sri Aurobindo 
at Pondicherry at 1-30 A.M. on the 6th of December. He ordered 
closing of Government offices, schools and colleges. The commer¬ 
cial establishments were closed and also the street shops. Governor 
Katju broadcast a speech in the evening. But what created sensa¬ 
tion in the country was the decision to postpone his funeral be¬ 
cause "his body was charged with such concentration of supra- 
mental light that there was no sign of decomposition , 
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Death of Patel 

In the first week of December as the Premier was seated in his 
office room I received a telephonic call from Delhi about 8-30 in 
the morning. The call came from Sardar Patel’s Delhi residence. 
The call was put through. The conversation related to the illness 
of Patel and an urgent request to him to come to Delhi at once 
as the Sardar was gradually becoming weak and having no sleep. 
Soon after this Dr. Roy asked me to go to a reputed druggist shop 
to buy a medicine called "Somnifen” which I later knew produced 
hypnotic effect on the patient. Another call came from Dr. Roy’s 
friend G. D. Birla, a well-known industrialist, that his personal 
plane wotild be ready at the Dum Dum airport around 11 A.M. 
The Premier asked me to report to the airport to accompany him 
to Delhi. This was the first time that I boarded Birla’s pressurised 
Dakota containing an inner soundproof chamber. Leaving Dum 
Dum at noon we reached Delhi towards the evening. Early next 
morning Dr. Roy left for Patel’s residence with the medicine he 
had taken from Calcutta. He was with the patient for some time 
and after thorough check-up and consultations with the team of 
local doctors he prescribed medicines. In the afternoon after his 
talks at the offices of some of the Central Ministers he returned 
home. That night he met Prime Minister Nehru. When some 
friends called on him next morning he told them that the cold 
climate of Delhi was unsuitable for the patient and he had advised 
a change to the bracing climate of Bombay. With the medicines 
that he had prescribed he hoped that the Sardar would have better 
sleep (this he had) and would be fit to undertake the journey with¬ 
out any risk. Sardar Patel was taken to Bombay a few days later 
following his advice. On the morning of the 15th of December 
after a severe heart attack he passed away. His death was not 
unexpected to Dr. Roy. Paying his tribute Dr. Roy said, "His 
death was not unexpected. He was a symbol of stability to the 
country. To me his demise is a personal loss as he and I had been 
in very close contact since T took up the work of administration 
in this State. I always loved to depend on his practical advice and 
guidance in administration”. 
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Earlier over the question of the presidency for the Nasik Con¬ 
gress there appeared reports of division even among the high 
command of the Congress. Sardar Patel had backed the candi¬ 
dature of Purshottam Das Tandon while Pandit Nehru disfavoured 
the idea because of his rightist leanings. It was the practice with 
the high command of the Congress to select a candidate for the 
presidential election and then issue unofficial whips for his election 
through Pradesh Congress delegates. Patel had sent letters and 
spoke to Dr. Roy urging him to attend the Nasik Congress which 
was important in many ways. Here the leader clashed over im¬ 
portant policies. Nehru had also asked Dr. Roy to come to Nasik. 
But Patel was more eager to secure the support of Dr. Roy and 
through him of the Bengal Congress. We thought that the Premier 
would attend this important session. But no, he did not go. He 
spoke to both saying that some important affairs of the province 
required his presence at the time the session would be on and 
therefore pleaded his inability to go, though a suitable accommo¬ 
dation had been found for him by Patel. Why did he choose not 
to attend? He did not want to be entangled in the polemics of the 
two top leaders of India both of whom were very close friends 
and he could hardly afford to antagonise either. For the first time 
a new block was formed in the Congress under Acharya Kripalani 
and his followers. Dr. Roy often used to say that "there are in 
India three coolies (porters) namely, Patel, Pant and Roy, with 
broad shoulders and strong necks to carry the big financial burden 
of the Congress”. These were the three men who had to find the 
resources for the organisation. 


12 



CHAPTER V 


THE YEAR 1951 

The ministerialist group’s controlling voice in the Pradesh 
Congress Organisation, formation of a rebel group under Kripalani 
and the passing away of the strong man Patel changed the political 
complexion in West Bengal. On 8th February when the Budget 
session of the West Bengal Assembly opened for the first time 
the ministry faced a strong opposition. Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Dr. 
Suresh Chandra Banerjee with another six M.L.A.s sat in the 
opposition in a separate block which was named after their party, 
'Krishak Praja Mazdoor Party’, thereby raising the combined 
strength of'the opposition to 19. So far the nine Muslim League 
members and the two communist members, Jyoti Basu and 
Ratanlal Brahma, had played the role of the opposition, though 
in a somewhat weak manner. Opposition benches were now 
occupied by men who were stalwarts in the Congress with out¬ 
standing records of sacrifice. The Premier directed his Chief 
Whip to *ensure regular attendence of all members of the party 
and whips were accordingly issued. 

The Governor’s address revealed that out of 35 lakh refugees 
who had come into West Bengal about 12 lakhs had gone back 
to their homes in East Bengal. Similarly, out of 11 lakh Muslims 
who had migrated from West Bengal it was estimated that about 
7^ lakhs had returned to their homes. Of the 23 lakh refugees. 
Government claimed 12 lakhs as fully rehabilitated. The vast 
masses of unrehabilitated refugees, a big chunk of whom were 
around Calcutta, created a serious law and order problem. The 
political parties were vying with each other in drawing them into 
their folds by espousing their causes—^just or unjust, legal or 
illegal. To the southern and northern suburbs of Calcutta masses 
of refugees led by political parlies' began unauthorised occupation 
of lands and refugee colonies sprai.g up in many places which 
were later known as squatters’ colonies. Government effort at 
settlement of refugees on acquired lands under the Land Planning 
and Development Act was time-consuming and halting Land 
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owners filed injunction after injunction in law courts to frus¬ 
trate the efforts of the Government in acquiring lands at modest 
prices envisaged in the Act. Land prices were soaring due to ever 
increasing demands from land hungry refugees. The time was 
opportune for leading a movement for forcible occupation of 
lands and in this both the Communist Party and the new party 
under Dr. Ghosh and Dr. Banerjee. though ideologically apart, 
joined hands. Throughout the period of his Chief Ministership 
Dr. Roy had worked tirelessly for planned settlement of refugees 
both within and outside West Bengal. But in this he did not 
get the support from some of his party colleagues who hailed 
from West Bengal to the desired extent. He often used to say, 
'humanbeings are the real fortunes, for, it is they who create for¬ 
tune. Fortune does not fall from the sky. A virile community 
like the East Bengal refugees, if properly rehabilitated, would be 
an asset to the province'. 

The census of 1950-51 revealed that in Calcutta proper the 
population of Bengalees was only five per cent higher than that 
of non-Bengalees and that trade and business were slipping out 
of their hands. But the large influx of refugees tilted the balance 
in favour of the children of the soil both in respect of population 
strength and small business. Within the city hundreds of refugee 
youngmen occupied street pavements and hawkers’ corners sprang 
up. 

The K,P.M.P. in alliance with other left parties like R.C.P.I, 
(Soumen Tagore) and Forward Bloc took the agitation outside 
the forum of the legislature. On the 28th of March Dr. Suresh 
Banrjee, Leader of the Opposition, led a big procession of East 
Bengal refugees to the Assembly House as a protest against Gov¬ 
ernment’s Unauthorised Persons’ Eviction Bill. Dr. Banerjee, 
Soumen Tagore, Mrs. Leela Roy and others were arrested near 
the. Assembly area for defying the prohibitory order under section 
144, but all of them were released within a few hours. 

Dr. Roy had lost two of his able colleague in the death of Kiran 
Ssokat Roy attd in th^ cootiaued absence of Nalini Sarkar who 
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due to prolonged illness, could hardly attend his Secretariat 
office or sittings of the Assembly. Except for Prafulla Chandra 
Sen, he had hardly any mature politician to look to for help 
and guidance. The burden of the administrative machinery and 
the task of guiding his party on the floor of the House fell almost 
entirely on his shoulder. He was showing up as a first rate par¬ 
liamentarian. The days of reading out manuscript speeches were 
gone and where hard-hitting speeches were needed he was there 
to deliver the same. Winding up the four day Budget discussion* 
he lashed out at the Opposition. Pointing his finger to the block 
occupied by Dr. Ghosh and his party he threw his gauntlet for 
the first time indicating that his party was prepared to face the 
coming election with a measure of confidence. He said, ‘They might 
hood wink the people for some time, but they (people) will find 
us out-every one of us-not by our speeches, but by our deeds. 
Mystery will be solved hy ballot box in the next general election. 
Let these critics shout thier loudest, we shall go on working our 
hardest”. The first general election in West Bengal held in 1952 
revealed that he kept to his promise by returning the Congress 
Party as the single largest party in the legislature. 

What made him assert so confidently about the future of his 
party? The economy of West Bengal was looking up under his 
watchful eyes. The developmental activities of the Government, 
of which the base was laid after he formed the ministry, was gain¬ 
ing momentum. This was disclosed from the Budget estimates of 
1951-52 presented by the ailing Finance Minister. N. R. Sarkar, 
who came in a wheeled chair loaned by the then Chief Justice, 
Sir Trevor Harris. On revenue account, the receipts were estimated 
at a little over Rs. 34 crores and expenditure at Rs. 38.81 crores, 
leaving a gap of over Rs. 4 crores. From the partition of Bengal 
upto the end of 1952 the State Government would have spent 
nearly Rs. 49 crores of which nearly half represented the amount 
provided from the resources of the State. 

Starting with a negative balance, the total expenditure of West 
Bengal was not behind the level of undivided Bengal. The trun¬ 
cated province was devoting a much larger proportiofT^of he? 
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revenues on nation-bilding departments than bad been done in pre¬ 
partition days. Within the Cabinet Dr. Roy was left to the Centre, 
he was neither a rightist nor leftist either in regard to economic 
matters or social legislations, but an adjustment between the two, 
and with the disappearance of his two colleagues, he could pursue 
the path of democracy and social justice without hindrance. It is 
this course which sustained him and his parly in the problem- 
ridden State of West Bengal of which I shall have occasion to give 
many instances in subsequent pages. 


On 9th April the Congress Working Committee passed a reso¬ 
lution about growing lack of discipline among congressmen and 
particularly among congress Parliamentary parlies which was 
undermining the prestige of the Congress. In course a letter to Con¬ 
gress Chief Ministers on 10th April, Nehru observed: — 

New Delhi, 
April 10, 1951. 


My dear Chief Minister. 

"I attach considerable importance to this resolution. I am afraid 
we have been lax and the spirit of indiscipline has grown every¬ 
where, whether in our Parliamentary parlies or in the Congress 
organisation generally. Persaps the biggest offender is our own 
Parliament and the Congress parliamentary party here. I hope that 
we shall all try to pull ourselves up ”. 

It appears to have become a fashion to talk about "scandals” 
in regard to the Government of India, and sometimes Provincial 
Governments. It is amazing how some of our own people and 
newspapers talk lightly of these matters and thus bring disrepute to 
our Government and to our country. In a vast governmental orga¬ 
nisation there might well be instances of corruption or negligence 
and we should seize hold of any such that occur and are brought 
to our notice and take effective steps to punish those who are 
guilty. There should be no leniency about it. But it is wrong and 
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absurd for any responsible person to make vague and general 
charges without due enquiry and without trying to find out what 
the truth is. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Dr. Roy in course of a lengthy reply dated 17th April gave an 
assessment of the Political situation so far as it existed at the time 
in West Bengal. He wrote:— 


Calcutta, 

The 17th April. 1951. 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter has set me thinking furiously over the situation not 
only in this Province but in the rest of India. Naturally one’s re¬ 
action is greatly affected by one’s environments. In this province, 
as you know, we have not only the question of East Bengal and 
West Bengal, the question of refugees coming in a state of mental 
excitement which enables the careerist politician to get hold of them 
and utilise them for various types of propaganda against the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Congress, not only have we the problem of 
Bengalees and non-Bengalees—in this province today nearly 25% 
or more are non-Bengalees—not only have we the problem of the 
Communists and the Forward Block, both of whom are very active 
at the present moment, but we have in this province the problem 
of a large number of seasoned congress workers who have defi¬ 
nitely left the Congress and who are now out to down the Congress 
and the Congress Government at every available opportunity. Apart 
from this, there are areas where the scheduled castes are in over¬ 
whelming numbers and many of them suffer from an inferiority 
complex and complain that the Congress have not looked after 
them as much as they desired. But apart from all the above factors 
the most important factor is the clement of goondaisnT** which is 
present in this province. 'This goonda element does not necessarily 
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belong to any political party or group, but they merely take ad¬ 
vantage of disturbed situation and create various problems. 

Yours affectionately. 
Bidhan 


After the death of Sarat Chandra Bose and resignation of 
Hemanta Kumar Basu from the Congress Party (Basu later be¬ 
come the leader of the Forward Block and sought re-election) two 
vacancies had occured which remained unfilled for sometime. On 
this the two leaders exchanged correspondence. Nehru’s reply re¬ 
flected his mood at the time. 


Calcutta 

10/11th May, 1951 


My dear Jawahar, 

You are perhaps aware that the vacancies in the Assembly 
caused by the death of Sarat Chandra Bose in South Calcutta and 
that by the resignation of a member in North Calcutta are to be 
filled up. Both these seats have remained vacant for sometime. 
I have been hesitating because it has been our expkience that any 
election in Calcutta necessarily rouses so much passion that the 
whole city gets upset and the whole thing becomes a Law and 
Order problem. On the other hand, in view of the fact that the 
next election will be held sometime in November i.e. 6 months* 
hence, it may not be possible for us to get a suitable person to 
peek election only for 6 months because during the next election 
the constituency will change so much that the man who is elected 
now might have no connection with the area from which he may 
seek election durnig the General Elections. Under these circums¬ 
tances, I have been wondering whether I should not postpone these 
for it while. What is your reaction? 


Yours sincerely, 
Bidhan 
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New DelbL 
May 13. 1951 

My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of the llth May about the vacancies in the Assem¬ 
bly. I am afraid I can give you little advice in the matter. I 
appreciate your arguments. I suppose some other arguments 
could be advanced the other way. 

I think the best thing would be for the matter to be referred to 
the Parliamentary Board. If you agree, I shall do so or you can 
do it yourself directly, 

I am not at all happy at the developments that are taking place. 
I am by nature not constituted so as to function in any narrow 
party groove; nor have.I the makings of a dictator. I feel rather 
fed up with the low standards, intellectual and moral, that I see 
around me. I do not know what I shall ultimately do. 

I suggest that you should write officially to the Parliamentary 
Board about the vacancies. 


Yours afiEectionately, 
Jawahar 

In June Dr. Roy had sent two notes to P.M.—one related to 
the health of the Prime Minister and the other about Baidyanath 
Mukherjee, India’s Deputy High Commissioner at Dacca who 
wanted to join Assam Politics. Nehru wrote back on June 21 : 

New Delhi, 
June 21, 1951 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have just returned to Delhi and received your two notes; one 
is about my health. You know that I value your advice^^^^reatly. 
It is true that I have been feeling tired and exhausted and that 
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feeling continues, cbieBy because I have not had the chance to get 
/quite fit. However, I am thinking of going on the 26th to Kashmir 
for just seven days. 1 wish it was longer, but I cannot manage that. 

Your other letter deals with B. Mookerjee's desire to resign 
from Dacca. I do not know why he wishes to do so. I have, how¬ 
ever, received a letter from Medhi, the Chief Minister of Assam, 
asking me to relieve B. Mookerjee, as he wants his presence espe¬ 
cially in’Karimganj to organise the Congress there. According to 
him, B. Mookerjee is the only person who can do it. Evidently he 
is looking forward to the election campaign. Perhaps this may be 
a reason why Mookerjee wants to resign. 

I do not know if Mookerjee will insist on going away. If so, 
we cannot compel him to remain and we shall have to think of 
some other person to take his place. Will you give thought to this 
matter? 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


Commissioning of Mayurakshi Project 

The Premier accompanied by his Irrigation Minister, Bhupati 
Majumdar, officials and M.L.A.S left for Suri in Birbhum 
District by a special saloon on the 29th of July for commissioning 
an important phase of the multi-purpose Mayurakshi project. In 
the welter of political controversy the West Bengal Government 
scored its first big achievement two years ahead of schedule by 
formally opening the irrigation canals and Tilpara Barrage near 
the town of Suri. Next day at 10-20 a.m. the Premier turned the 
handle of the gear of the gates of the reservoir and water gushed 
forth into the 150 miles of canals. The purpose of the project was 
irrigation, flood control and generation of hydro-electric power to 
be followed by many more such schemes during his tenure. The 
people of Suri gave the Premier a great ovation and a triumphant 
Premier returned to Calcutta the following day. 
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Kzdwai Episopb 

Id Delhi a sharp division in the ranks of the Congress was 
visible following the resignation of Acharya J. B. Kripalani from 
Congress and formation of a new party known as ‘'Kisan Mazdoor 
proja Party’. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Union Communications Minister, 
after four years of association with Nehru was drifting away and 
intimated his desire to resign from the Central Cabinet. Dr. Roy 
and Kidwai were great friends. He left for Delhi to mediate in 
the dispute and prevent Kidwai from leaving the Congress orga¬ 
nisation. 1 was with Dr. Roy when he went to Kidwai's office. 
Dr. Roy was surrounded by journalists in front of the room of 
Kidwai. The pressmen greeted him with the words, "Here comes 
the interventionist'". Dr. Roy parried their questions and entered 
Kidwai's room and the two were closetted together for a long time. 
A few days after his return from Delhi Kidwai resigned his post 
on 2nd August to join Kripalani’s new party and the effort of 
Dr. Roy for the time being bore no result. The Nehru-Kidwai 
difference arose over the insistance of the latter to participate in 
political activities against the Congress to which the former did 
not agree. 

After Patel’s death the Congress was divided into two camps— 
one belonging to Prime Minister’s party and the other belonging 
to Congress President, Purushottam Das Tandon. In many pro¬ 
vinces the P.C.C.S were controlled by the President's followers 
while the popular support was behind Nehru. Dr. Roy realised 
ttiat with the general elections facing the country in six month’s 
time the hands of the Prime Minister must be strengthened, if th© 
Congress were to return to power in the provinces and in the 
Centre Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. U.P. Police Minister, Lai 
Bahadur Shastri and Dr. Roy were taking a leading part in media¬ 
tion efforts at Delhi for a rapproachment pctween the Congress 
President and the Prime Minister. In West Bengal the executive 
of the Pradesh Congress, which had earlier supported Tandon 
against Kripalani in the presidential election, supported a move 
that Tandon should voluntarily resign to accommodate-Hlie Prime 
Minister. This move of the Pradesh Congress was largely due to 
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Dr. Roy. At Delhi he was holding dialogue with the Prime Mmister 
sometimes twice a day and his silent role at that critical juncture 
later on paved the way for resignation of Tandon, Nehru became 
the Congress President and the crisis was averted. 

On Nehru-Tandon controversy which was raging in the country, 
the two letters quoted below will throw interesting light about the 
objective approach of Nehru and Roy on this isue: 


New Delhi, 
August 17, 1951 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have your letter of the 15th August. 

1 thought 1 had adequately explained the position to you and 
my own reaction to it. It is not a question of my not being able 
to work with Tandon for temperamental reasons. I am not tempe¬ 
ramental in this sense. But it is a fact that our general objectives 
and outlook differ and, in a moment of crisis involving serious 
decisions, this difference comes in the way and affects work. Also 
that because of recent developments, it has become more difficult 
for me to work with him. So , far as the present Working Com¬ 
mittee is concerned, there is no chance whatever of my going back 
to it, as it is. That would simply mean that I become completely 
ineffective not only in the Committee but elsewhere. It will neither 
be good for me nor for the country. 

The issue is not a personal one, though it may be represented 
in personal terms. Which view-point and outlook are to prevail 
in the Congress—^Tandon’s or mine ? It is on this issue that a clear 
decision should be arrived at and any attempt to shirk it wiU 
simply mean that the issue will arise every month in an acute form. 

I am convinced that the way the Congress has been working 
has led to a progressive deterioration in many ways. It is becom¬ 
ing narrower and narrower and with the wrong outlook. I do not 
wish to help in this process. Whether I can help the Congress or 
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not adequately from outside, may be open to ques^on. But I have 
not a shadow of doubt that from the point of view of the larger 
interests of the country, I can do more effective work frmn out¬ 
side the Working Committee than from continuing as a Member 
of the present Working CommiUee. 

If the communalists gain greater control of the Working Com¬ 
mittee, then it wiU mean a straight fight with them all along the 
line. As it is, the Working Committee to some extent, tends that 
way and that is one reason of my being not in tune with it. 

On the general question of the Congress President or the Work¬ 
ing Committee exercising any kind of detailed control over the 
Government, including the appointment of Ministers and the like, 
I am quite clear that this cannot be accepted. Certainly I am not 
prepared to continue as Prime Minister on those conditions. 

I have seldom been clearer in my mind about any, decision that 
I have taken than I am now. The mistake I made was to defer that 
decision for too long a time. It is now for the AICC and if neces¬ 
sary, for the full session of the Congress, to decide which kind of 
lead and guidance they approve of. It is no good having a dual and 
conflicting leadership and any attempts to work out a patch work 
scheme will fail. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 
Calcutta, 

The 24th August, 1950. 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

Your letter of August 17. I have read and re-read it and I will 
try to give you my reactions to the points raised in this letter. 

Let me take the easier things first. It is perfectly clear to me 
that neither the Congress President nor the Working Committee 
should exercise any kind of detailed control on the Minisisy, whe¬ 
ther it is central or provincial. This means that no Congress 
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President, whether the All India President or State President, can 
have any say in thq choice of Ministers because the Congress 
Assembly parties, who have been selected by the Congress Exe¬ 
cutive, select the Leader of the Party, who selects his own Cabinet. 
In this matter, no other person can have any say. I do not know 
who has raised this question. If anybody has done so, all I can 
say is that the man who has said it does not realise what he is 
talking about. 

You had very clearly said and repeated the same in this letter 
that the matter under dispute is not a personal one. It is not a 
question of personnel that you worry about, but the issue is whose 
viewpoint and outlook is to prevail in the Congress, whether it 
should be the President’s or the Prime Minister’s. I have always 
held the view, and I think I am right in taking this view, that the 
Congress is concerned with activities in a much wider sphere than 
Congress administration. The Congress selects the Members of 
the State and Central Legislatures. Having done so, the Congress 
Committee should have only very indirect contact with the ad¬ 
ministration. I say this for two reasons. There has been a ten¬ 
dency in many cases for Congressmen to interfere unduly with 
the administration, thinking that they should possess a controlling 
voice in the administration. In the second place, instances are 
not rare whether members of the Congress utilised their position 
in it for the purpose of advancing their own selfish interests or 
selfish points of view. Both these possibilities should bar out any 
suggestion that Congress has got a very much wider field of work 
in the villages and in all parts of the country in carrying the 
message of the Welfare State to the people and in producing the 
psychology amongst the people which would be utilised by the 
Congress administrators who have also got to carry out the funda¬ 
mental principles of the Congress for the benefit of the masses. 
It is true that there should be a very close liaison between the two 
organizations but, as I have already told you, it would be un¬ 
desirable to have one absolutely subservient to the other. In times 
of crisis it may even be necessary for one person to control both, 
but they might choose their own spheres of activity and work 
fredy in th^. 
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So long as we appreciate that there are different spheres 
activity there should be no conflict between one organisation and 
the other, and in the majority of cases those who run the adminis¬ 
tration need not necessarily be closely associated with the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee. From that point of view your pro¬ 
position that “you would be able to work better outside the 
Congress Working Committee than inside it”, is one solution. But 
I wonder if it is correct to hold this viewpoint for a person like 
you who has grown up as a part of the Congress and to which 
you have provided a status and position. 

You spoke to me in detail about what the Congressman in ad¬ 
ministration and outside it may have been doing which had led 
to the "progressive deterioration in the country*' in many ways. 
Personally, I am a born optimist. I feel that when on the Congress 
was thrown a heavy responsibility almost suddenly, when the 
large majority of Congressmen were not ready to bear the responsi¬ 
bility particularly of administration, when I think of other countries 
under similar circumstances, one has to admit that in every such! 
instance there had been more confusion, and in some countries 
more abuses and corruption after independence has been achieved. 
I repeat again what I have mentioned to you many times before 
that on the whole we have not done so badly in view of the tre¬ 
mendous difiSculties and odds facing us. We wish it were better 
but I do not know whether we could expect miracles. 

You talk in your letter of "recent developments”. I do not know 
whether you refer to the resignation of some important members 
of the Provincial and Central Congress Committees. Personally, 
I do not believe that persons who, because they do not approve 
of the activities of a certain group of congressmen in power, should, 
therefore, leave the Congress. This is a proposition which should 
not be accepted. Congress is a very big organization. Every 
body in it cannot be expected to be an ideal congressman. It 
would be for every one of us to remain within the Congress and 
try to improve it so that when we leave the world we could leave 
the congress a little better than what we found it at the time we 
entered it. Therefore, I do not approve of anybody who, because 
he is disgruntled or frustrated, should leave the Congr^, 
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Having said the above, I feel that I should repeat what I have 
said to you in the previous letter which, it seans, you have not 
given sufficient attention to. I said in my last letter that there 
are 3 alternatives : 

(i) that there should be one leader, who will be both the 

President of the Congress as well as the Prime Minister; 

(ii) that there should be a complete harmonious cooperation 

and understanding between the two: and 

(iii) that one should not be subservient to the other. 

Obviously, (1) is not at the present moment a reality; (3) cannot 
be thought of and (2) is also not a very practical proposition in 
the present case. Therefore, I say again that there may be one 
method by which we can solve the problem and that is that you 
sit down and find out what the persons are who would in your 
opinion be more suitable to form the Working Committee. 

Let us begin with the Secretaries. I have been at some pains 
to find out other persons who may probably be more acceptable 
to you for Secretaryship. I have been given one name and I am 
giving another, namely, Sj. Lai Bahadur Shastri of U.P. and Shri 
Morarji Desai of Bombay, Morarji Desai to be the Chief Election 
Secretary. I know I am asking for a great deal, bub I think that 
these two would be able to carry on the work very satisfactorily 
for the next few months. I do not know Shastriji myself, but I 
am told that he is a very good man. We should ask the present 
General Secretaries to quit. If you approve of it, I am prepared 
to take the responsibility to suggest so. Similarly with the other 
members of the Working Committee, if you only take the trouble 
of sitting down for a few minutes and select the names. If you 
want that we should discuss this matter in person, you have to 
let me know and I will go ; because I feel that the present situation 
should not be allowed to drift and that before the AICC meets 
some decision must be arrived at and we should not approach 
the AICC until our own minds are made up. 


Yours affly. 
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The Prime Minister had reports sometime in August-September 
that Indian Muslims living in the border areas of Bengal, particularly 
in the border district of Nadia, were being uprooted to make room 
for Hindus in case of a conflagration with Pakistan. The Prime 
Minister reacted sharply and described that from military point 
of view such a policy was wrong. He wrote : 


New Delhi 
September 15, 1951 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have had some reports about the border areas of Nadia district. 
It is stated that large number of Muslims living on our side of 
the border are being uprooted and taken elsewhere. Presumably, the 
policy is to clear those areas, upto a certain depth, of Muslims 
because it is thought that they might be unreliable elements in 
case of trouble. 

I feel that any such policy would be definitely wrong and harm¬ 
ful even from the narrowest point of view of expediency. It 
;would, of course, be against any general principle that we follow. 
It would give a big handle to Pakistan and to our opponents in 
the rest of the world. It would react very badly on the Hindus 
in Pakistan. These considerations are important enough for us 
not to do something which is not in keeping with our principles 
and proclaimed practice and which will naturally have serious 
consequences both in India and elsewhere. 

From the narrow point of view of military expediency, this 
policy, if such there is, is not only unnecessary, but rather harm¬ 
ful. In the event of trouble and war with Pakistan, our borders 
will naturally be occupied by our troops. There will be no chance 
for any people residing there to give trouble. The area will be¬ 
come a military area and probably that area will be safer from 
the trouble point of view than any other area. If you take away 
the Muslims from there and put them elsewhere, you give no 
greater assurance to that area, but would put disconteftted and 
disaffected people elsewhere. 
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I have no doubt whatever that in case of war our troops will 
function on the other side of our border. No one can guarantee 
a raid here and there, but, generally speaking, any conflict would 
take place within Pakistan. If that is so, these Muslim inhabi¬ 
tants of our border regions cannot possibly do anything har mf ul 
to us. 

If, dn the other hand, Pakistan forces enter our territory in some 
places, then it makes little difference whether Hindus live there 
or Muslims. In either event, therefore, there is no point whatever 
in removing Muslims from the border, more especially those who* 
have been permanently living there. Any such attempt will do 
us injury in many ways. 

I do not know, of course, if there is such a policy or if any such 
steps have been taken, although my information is that some such 
thing has been done. I should like you to look into this matter 
and take steps to rectify any such action which might have been 
taken. 1 am sure that this is the right policy. Any other policy 
will create grave problems for us. 


Yours affectionately 
Jawahar 

Preparation for General Election 

After stabilisation of the forces in the Congress the Centre and 
the provinces were making all preparatory arrangements for fighting 
the first general election. Under the Chairmanship of Dr. Roy, 
Pradesh Congress election Board meetings used to be held at his 
residence. Dr. Roy introduced a system that the Board would 
interview prospective candidates to whom Congress nominations 
would be given both for the Centre and the Province. Those were 
days of great excitement and he had to, entertain scores of people 
who came for a number of days from every constituency of the 
province numbering 238. From morning till late hours of night the 
interviews continued which enabled the Board to assess the cap¬ 
ability of the prospective candidates. Some of the youngmen who/ 
came out of the room related to me the searching questions put 
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to them by the Premier, a kind of thorough check up of a patient 
at the hands of an expert medical practitioner. Except Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar, who retired from politics due to bad health, all 
' the other Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries were selected as 
candidates while the Premier himself was invited by the Board to 
contest from two constituencies—Bowbazar, his home constituency, 
and Mahisadal in Midnapore. This was a device to hoodwink the 
opposition regarding the final choice. 

There were five major opposition blocks against the Congress. 
They were Socialists and their allies Forward Bloc, R.C.P.I. 
(Tagore Group), Jana Sangha under Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee, 
the United Socialist Organisation including Dr. P. C. Ghosh’s 
KMPP, R.C.P.I., Bolshevik-Party, Forward Bloc, (Marxists) and 
the Communists. 

In the second week of November at a press conference Dr. Roy 
stated that the prospects of Congress victory in the coming general 
election was bright. The leftist parties in the country particularly 
in West Bengal, differed from each other in their outlook and 
there was no deep-rooted link between them. "There may be a 
linking together of various parties for election purposes, but this 
does not necessarily mean the formation of one solid party with 
a common programme capable of running the Government’’, he 
asserted. This prediction of Dr. Roy came to be true. United 
opposition to Congress receded completely as there was lack of 
unanimity regarding adjustment of seats between the different 
constituents. Election campaign was intensified in Calcutta. While 
the left parties organised street corner meetings, the campaign of 
the Congress was most widespread and effective. Important all- 
India leaders including the Congress President and Prime Minister 
Nehru visited C!alcutta and some districts in West Bengal. The use 
of neon signs in important street crossings was a feature of Congress 
campaign. 

All-India leaders were given charge of running election cam¬ 
paigns of certain States. Dr. Roy was to assist Bihar in the election 
campaign. M. P. Singh, Congress leader of Bihar, came to his 
residence on the morning of Jany, 24. Although Dr Roy’s eye 
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condition was not good, he left for Dhanbad with M. P. Singh in 
a car and returned at night after addressing two public meetings, 
one at Dhanbad and the other at Purulia. The Congress campaign 
was simultaneously opened in Bihar and West Bengal by the 
Premier. 

Every general election brings with it the question of finding 
funds for running the election, more so in the case of West Bengal 
where the opposition was vocal and had already made dents in 
the minds of intellectuals. The Pradesh Congress and later on the 
All India Congress, looked to Dr. Roy for finding funds. Towards 
the end of December he asked me to invite several friends of 
Calcutta to a conference at his residence and letters were issued 
over my signature to a score of them without mentioning any 
agenda. Several meetings with these people were held where the 
Premier appealed for funds, I was the contact man between the 
Premier and the selected group in fund raising campaign. These 
collections came to the handsome figure of several lakhs of rupees 
which helped to swell the election fund of the Congress. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE YEAR 1952 

Three days before the commencement of polls Jawaharlal Nehru 
who was both President of the Congress and Prime Minister of 
India began his two-day election tour in West Bengal. In Calcutta 
'Maidan' half a million people heard the Prime Minister speak 
against Communists and Communalists on New Year’s day. As was 
customary with the Prime Minister, his important speeches dealt 
with both domestic and foreign affairs. His warning to Pakistan 
that India would launch a full scale war if the former attacked 
Kashmir drew applause from the crowd and public opinion gradu¬ 
ally swung in favour of the Congress. 

Polling in those days was not a one-day affair throughout the 
State. Voting under the first general election began on January 3, 
1952, and continued on different dates till February 5. The most 
crucial electoral battle was on January 22 when Calcutta went to 
polls. Bowbazar constituency was the most focal point from which 
the Premier was contesting and all eyes were rivetted to this consti¬ 
tuency. Dr. Roy had not paid much attention to his own consti¬ 
tuency as he was busy campaigning for his party candidates 
throughout Bengal along with Pradesh Congress Chief Atulya 
Ghosh. But three days before polling he sprang a surprise to all 
by undertaking a walking tour (Padayatra) in his constituency 
visiting bustees and houses and talking to people. That 
such an august person like Dr. Roy would come to them satisfied 
the vanity of many and tilted the balance in his favour. In a 
straight contest he was opposed by Satyapriya Banerjee, a nominee 
of the Forward Bloc (Marxist) who had the backing of all the 
left parties. After the day’s polling was over a violent demonstra¬ 
tion was staged in front of Dr. Roy's house. In those days the 
Pradesh Congress office was situated in an adjacent building and 
some of the Congress volunteers also staged a counter demons¬ 
tration at the gate of the Congress House. I heard several bombs 
falling in quick succession in front of the Premier’s house. This 
gave a handle to the police who were waiting in a nearBj place 
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under the direct charge of the then Police Commissioner, H. S. 
Ghosh Chowdhury. The demonstrators were then chased away by 
the police. A sense of uncertainty pervaded in the Congress and 
opposition camps. Nobody could predict with certainty as to the 
fate of the Congress in Calcutta. 

On January 28, while the counting in Bowbazar constituency was 
going on the Premier came to his office, as usual, and went through 
his daily work of disposal of files and dictating replies to letters. 
He was calm and composed; there was no manifestation or per¬ 
turbation or anxiety on his face. From time to time he was in touch 
with the Police Commissioner regarding security measures in case 
of outbreak of mass violence over opposition victory in Bowbazar 
constituency. From noon onwards mounted police in strength were 
guarding the Dalhusie Square area and the army had been alerted. 
News began to trickle after 3 P.M. that after a keen contest Dr. Roy 
was ahead of his rival by several hundred voles. The lead swelled 
with the progress of counting and towards the evening his opponent 
was trailing behind him by several thousand votes. Those of us 
who were with him that day in the office passed a terribly anxious 
time. He stood as a bulwark against chaos and anarchy, against 
disorder and lawlessness. When the street lights were on some of 
us came out on the balcony and saw a stream of people, mostly 
young men and women, without any banner or placard with Satya 
Priya Banerjee in their midst marching in front of the Writers’ 
Buildings; a dejected group whose leader had a few minutes earlier 
conceded victory to Dr. Roy and were treking their way back 
home. 

In the first general election Dr. Roy won by a majority of 4,111 
votes. I came back with him to his residence where a jubilant 
crowd was waiting to greet him. The All India Radio announced 
the victory of the Congress Premier. At about 8 P.M. a call came 
from Delhi. The Prime Minister wanted to talk to the Premier to 
congratulate him on his victory. The two friends talked. Dr. Roy 
did not forget to inform the Prime Minister that his eye condition 
was causing him anxiety. His friend cautioned him that eye was an 
important part of the limb and he should not neglect it. The anxiety 
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of Delhi and Calcutta was over. The Ccmgress returned to powef 
with a comfortable majority of 143 in a house of 238. West Bengal's 
destiny was to be shaped by the 'Physician-Statesman' in the years 
to come. 

The ballot box in West Bengal had eluded victory to some top 
Congress leaders. Seven heads rolled. P. C. Sen, Bhupati Majumdar, 
Nikunja Maity, Niharendu Dutta Majumdar, Kalipada Mukherjee, 
Harendra Nath Roy Chowdhury and Bimal Chandra Sinha—^all 
seven Ministers, fell in the battle of ballot box. Only four Ministers, 
Hem Chandra Naskar, J. N. Panja, S. P. Burman and the Premier 
were returned. 'The Hooghly-Midnapore group which dominated 
the Congress organisation and the Cabinet was simply wiped out. 
The result was that Dr. Roy began to wield power simultaneously 
over the party organisation and the Government. He did some 
plain speaking with the Congress chief over the party’s debacle 
in the hitherto known Congress strongholds in Hooghly and Mid- 
napore districts which, he said, was due to sedf-complacency and 
suppression of real facts. This dialogue was over the telephone on 
the day following his election victory at his residence when I was 
near him. 

In a message to the people in the evening when the results were 
out Dr. Roy stated, “Do not forget that the enemy at the door is 
restless. They are anxious to frustrate all efforts at construction 
and development. If some of those who believe in anarchy have 
now thought fit to come into the Assembly I welcome them. I 
also warn our countrymen that it has been my experience that 
although the bulk of the people are Congress-minded we have to 
fight not merely our enemies abroad, but also the enemies amongst 
ourselves. The Congress needs to be reshuffled so that young men 
and women may turn to it and act within it”. 

'The new Cabinet had not been reconstituted. The defeated 
Ministers were attending office and were doing their routine work. 
The Congress President had ruled that no defeated Minister was 
to be taken back into the Cabinet either through a by-election or 
by becoming a member of the Upper House. West Bengal* had a 
bicameral legislature. Prafulla Chandra Sen was then cont^plating 
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to retire and devote his time to Khadi and Village upliftment work. 
Neither Kalipada Mukherjee or Prafulla Sen ever imagine what 
was in the mind of their leader with regard to them. Dr. Roy was 
a person who never discarded loyal friends and colleagues very 
easily. On the 5th of May he wrote to the Prime Minister: 

Calcutta, 
May, 5, 1952 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

Seven of my Ministers have been defeated in the election. While 
1 am not bothering about the other five, P. C. Sen of the Food 
Department and K. P. Mookerjee of the Labour Department have 
not only been very useful members of my Cabinet but they possess 
extraordinary knowledge of their own departments and in making 
selections for the next Assembly I had the impression that these 
two will certainly be returned even if the others fail to be returned. 
I do not know of any person in the Assembly who can fill up 
these posts. I would, therefore, considering everything, suggest 
that you approve of my action in selecting these two men to seek 
election. Of course, criticisms will be levelled at this suggestion, 
but the peculiar situation in Bengal requires that I should keep 
these two men, if possible. 


Yours sincerely, 
Bidhan 

Two leading Calcutta newspapers came to know about this 
move of the Chief Minister (after the general election in 1952 the 
designation of ‘Premier’ was changed to Chief Minister’) and wrote 
strongly against the move to bring back these defeated Ministers 
through the Upper House. 

The Prime Minister’s reaction was unfavourable. He wrote in 
reply: 

"Whatever the merits of the individuals might be I am quite sure 
that trying to take them into the Upper House and subsequently 
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into the Ministry would create a very bad impression ori the pAiblic 
and would weaken our position. It is better not to have a com¬ 
petent person than to weaken the entire position. It may be possible 
after a gap of period to make such persons stand for elation in 
the normal way. I hope, therefore, that you will give consideration 
to this matter’. 

In another letter the Prime Minister maintaining his previous 
stand stated, 

"One thing I feel sure that the public reactions will not be good. 
Would it not be possible for you not to include any of these 
defeated Ministers at least to begin with in your Cabinet? I do not 
want your Cabinet to get a bad start from the Public". 

Prafulla Sen and Kalipada Mookherjee were ultimately returned 
to the Upper House from local bodies constituencies in spite of 
stiff opposition. "The fact that they have been elected, even though 
they failed in the general election, shows that people still have 
faith in them. It is possible perhaps, if we find public opinion to 
be very strong, to make them stand from general constituencies 
later on", wrote Dr. Roy. Thus both of them were reatined in the 
Cabinet, but it meant for Dr. Roy three months' delicate negotia¬ 
tions to obtain approval from the Congress High Command. 

The Chief Minister formed his new Cabinet on the 11 th of June 
with 14 Ministers including himself in place of the previous 13 
Cabinet Ministers, and 16 Deputy Ministers whch was a new in¬ 
novation in the State. He justified the appointment of this large 
body of Deputy Ministers on the ground that increase in the tempo 
of. developmental work needed supervision by young representatives 
of the people who were to act as liaison between the Government 
and the people and generate a sense of participation, a task which 
cannot be done by experts and officials. He had included in his 
Cabinet a lady who had been defeated in the Lok Sabha election 
giving her the portfolio of Refugee Relief. Mrs. Renuka Ray. the 
first woman Minister, happened to be the wife of the then Chief 
Secretary, S. N. Ray. While in the case of Kalipada Mukherjee 
and Prafulla Sen he had kept the Prime Minister informedTlie had 
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not done so in the case of Mrs .Ray. His choice for Mrs. Ray 
was largely on consideration of merit and sympathy and care that 
can be expected only from a woman in the treatment of the refugee 
problem. 

Prime Minister Nehru’s reaction to the composition of the West 
Bengal Ministry which came out in the papers on the 12th of 
June was unfavourable. There was an uproar in the Lok Sabha for 
selecting the wife of the Chief Secretary. In a letter to the Chief 
Minister he objected to the inclusion of a defeated candidate, 
though he had high opinion about the ability of this member. The 
Communist opposition did not lag behind in seizing this oppor¬ 
tunity of attacking the ministry. Through wall posters and placards 
they played down the unwieldy size of the Council of Ministers in 
a poor state like West Bengal. At public meetings and on the floor 
of the House they harped on this theme. (In the first U.F. Cabinet 
formed 15 years after by the anti-Congress parties, the size of the 
Cabinet was nearer to this number). The Opposition, particularly 
the Communist bloc, was returned in strength and the debate in 
the House often became lively and animated. Jyoti Basu, the newly 
elected leader of the party had an able deputy leader in Bankim 
Mukherjee who was regarded as an expert in agrarian matters. 
Pubic gallaries often drew packed gatherings but debates at times 
degenerated into personal invectives against the Ministers and their 
doings. It was a tough job for Dr. Roy in the beginning to with¬ 
stand the onslaught of the powerful opposition who seized every 
opportunity to hurl personal attacks on the members of the Trea¬ 
sury Bench as well as the Central Government. The Communist 
members, particularly late Ambica Chakraborty, often compared 
Jawahrlal Nehru with Chiang Kai Shek and asserted that the fate 
which overtook Chiang (Chiang had to flee from Chinese main 
land) was also in store for Nehru in India!!! 

The Communist victory over China was a morale booster to 
the Indian communists and in their speeches in the West Bengal 
Assembly they drew their inspiration more from Chinese revolu¬ 
tion and their leader Mao Tse Tung than Stalin and Russia. Not 
that there were total lack of constructive criticisms on the policies 
of the Government, but such criticisms, the opposition at that time 
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thought, would not project the dimensions of the party and fail to 
draw applause from the public. From the very beginning after the 
first general election in the State of West Bengal the trend of the 
debate of the Communist opposition tended to emphasise on des¬ 
tructive criticisms and omissions and commissions of the Govern¬ 
ment, rather than constructive approach to problems envisaged 
under parliamentary system of opposition. 

In" the first round of such attack the opposition in spite of its 
numerical inferiority had monopolised the show and received wide 
publicity in the press. But Jyoti Basu, their leader, and Bankim 
Mukherjee, Deputy leader (Mukherjee was formerly a general 
secretary of the Pradesh Congress when Dr. Roy was the Vice- 
President), were participants in debates which focussed the pro¬ 
blems of the day, offering constructive suggestions at the same time 
punching holes on the Cabinet. The party which could not be 
strictly within the four comers of parliamentary debates. Yet from 
the very begi n ning there ran an under-current of mutual love and 
respect between Jyoti Basu and Dr. Roy possibly because the 
former had inwardly recognised the genuine efforts made by the 
Chief Minister in the direction of the development of the State. 
Jyoti Basu had secured a place in the heart of Dr. Roy which was 
above political considerations, and the friendship between the two 
had lasted for many years that the two were together in the 
Assembly. I can recall an incident to illustrate this. When the 
first U.F. Ministry came to office 5 years after Dr. Roy’s death, 
on the 1st July, 1967, I informed some of the Ministers who were 
then in Chief Minister’s room of the annual programme of placing 
wreath on the bust of Dr. Roy in the corridor by the Chief 
Minister, Some of the Ministers refused to participate in the func¬ 
tion but it was Jyoti Basu who along with the Chief Minister, Ajoy 
Mukherjee, came out of the room, stood before the bust in great 
reverence, unlike some of his colleagues who left in a huff because 
the Congress and the Congress leaders were their political enemies. 
When I saw this and remembered many interchanges of views which 
took place at the residence of the Chief Minister between the Leader 
of the House and the Leader of the Opposition over a of tea 
in a cordial spirit my respect for Jyoti Basu enhanced tremendously. 
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His Programme For The State 

The first major programme announced by the Chief Minister 
immediately after the election contained three important measures 
for relief of middle class unemployed. One related to village- 
township scheme and two other measures related to establishment 
of a modem salt factory in Contai in the district of Midnapore 
and expansion of the deep-sea fishing scheme by acquisition of 
five more trawlers. Every Chief Minister, particularly one who is 
returned from an urban constituency, must of necessity be con¬ 
cerned with the middle class unemployment problem became it is 
the youngmen of the middle class who toil hard to bring about vic¬ 
tory. This is more so in Calcutta which contains by far the largest 
number of unemployed educated middle class in the country. Dr. 
Roy could hardly be oblivious to this community and himself drew 
out a plan in consultation with experts of the Development De¬ 
partment which was intended to benefit both the refugees and 
middle class people. The broad features of the scheme which was 
a major break-through towards solution of the unemployment 
problem, was initially to take up 8 projects which were expected 
to benefit 2 lakh villagers and 4 lakh middle class people. In the 
townships, on the other hand, there would be facilities for training 
of 1,900 middle class people in various technical trades. The 
amount of 4 crores or so which he mentioned was needed to im¬ 
plement the village-township scheme is common place now but 
seemed gargantuan in those days. In this connection I recall a 
lecture of Jawaharlal Nehru sometime in 1936 on the occasion 
of the Birth anniversary of Raja Rammohan Roy at 
Wellington Square in Central Calcutta. Referring to Rammohan 
Roy’s social reform measures about immolation of Suttees in the 
funeral pyres of their husbands, Nehru remarked that such measures 
after a century and a half would appear as moderate attempts 
at reforms but in the context of the social conditions prevailing 
at that time they were revolutionary in their approach. Rammohan 
Roy’s social reform measures, he said, were revolutionary in every 
sense of the term and cautioned the present-day revolutionaries 
and slogan-mongers that what was a revolutionary approach in 
the 18th century may appear to them as a mere moderate attempt! 
on the part of a moderate leader in the 20th century and similarly 
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first rate revolutionaries of the modem age may not appear to be 
so fifty or a hundred years later. What Dr. Roy attempted to do 
some 25 years ago in the given situation with funds at his disposal 
may likewise be brushed aside as mere moderate attempts by his 
successors but the measures initiated by him immediately after 
his election and the new era he wanted to usher in through several 
developmental measures were indeed hailed as progressive, bold 
and revolutionary in their approach and objectivity. 

Oil Refinery 

As far back as February 1952 the question of setting up of an 
oil refinery in Calcutta area engaged the attention of Dr Roy. He 
had actually obtained an expert report from the Port Commis¬ 
sioners of Calcutta regarding a suitable site near the mouth of the 
Hooghly from where oil tankers of deep draught could be loaded 
and unloaded smoothly. The Government of India was at that 
time negotiating with Messrs, Caltex & Co. for establishing a 
third oil refinery in the eastern coast of the country. In a letter 
dated 22nd April Dr. Roy urged the Prime Minister to establish 
the third one-million ton refinery near Calcutta. His argument was 
based on the fact that such a refinery would be able to handle the 
crude oil that might become available in future from Burma and 
Indonesia ,leaving Bombay to handle Middle East crude oil. The 
tail gases from a refinery, he stated, might be utilised for augment¬ 
ing the fuel gas supply of Calcutta industrial area of which there 
was a chronic shortage. Again, many of the heavy chemical indus¬ 
tries were located in Calcutta and the establishment of a refinery 
would lead to the growth of numerous subsidiary chemical indus¬ 
tries providing large scale employment of technically qualified 
middle-class young men of the State whose desperate economic 
plight was one of the urgent problems of West Bengal. 

Actessory Port of Geonkhali & Barrage at the top 

OP Mobshidabad 

In the first week of March 1952 Dr. Roy brought to the notice 
of the Prime Minister the question of relieving the port o^Calcutta 
by opening up .an accessory port at Geonkhali. The port of Geon- 
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Ichali, he contended, would facilitate import and export of heavy 
goods to and from countries outside without there being any neces¬ 
sity of transhipment at Vizagapattam, as was the case then. The 
position of Calcutta port was that no steamer carrying goods more 
than 7,000 tons could come to Calcutta and all excess goods had 
to be discharged in Vizagapattam, Geonkhali port, if established, 
he argued, in his letter, could be connected with B.N. Railway’s 
(now S.E. Railway) Kolaghat station and the movement of goods 
by train could be facilitated. This would also relieve the congestion 
in the port of Calcutta. In the same letter he pointed out the need 
for construction of a barrage at the lop of Murshidabad district 
so as to divert the water from the Ganges into the Bhagirathi and 
then into the Hooghly. This barrage, he stated, would resuscitate 
^e river Hooghly and would be a means of communication bet¬ 
ween lower and middle Bengal and the district of Murshidabad. 
"Calcutta port must be saved from being silted up by the saline 
water from the Bay of Bengal. Further, the banks of the river 
Hooghly are studded with a very large number of mills whose 
contribution to the wealth of the nation is not negligible”, he 
concluded. He fought for these two schemes by writing or person¬ 
ally pleading with the Central authorities. Today 20 years later 
the Haldia Port, the Oil Refinery project at Haldia, and the Farakka 
Barrage are now a reality, owing their origin to the ideas which 
Dr. Roy initiated in March and April, 1952. Were these ideas not 
revolutionary in their approach? 

In the summer of that year the opposition groups in the As¬ 
sembly had launched their first food movement demanding increase 
in ration quota of rice and wheat particularly for manual workers. 
Processions were daily taken out demanding more food at a 
cheaper rate. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Union Food Minister, came to 
Calcutta and met the Chief Minister and Opposition leaders in¬ 
cluding Jyoti Basu one morning in his house. As the discussions 
were going on a slogan-shouting procession was moving around 
Chief Minister’s house. A formula was evolved. Rafi repored to the 
Prime Minister. The Prime Minister wrote the following letter to 
Chief Minister. 
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July 22, 1952 
New Delhi, 

My dear Bidhan, 

I received your telegram today. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai arrived this 
morning and I have discussed this matter with him also. 

I am afraid I just do not understand all this trouble about food 
in Calcutta. I do not see how the Centre can possibly pay further 
subsidies for reduction in price. It seems to me that there has 
been a grave misunderstanding somewhere and a very good posi¬ 
tion, which had been accepted by tlie public gladly, has somehow 
got muddled up. The officers of your Food Department do not 
appear to be too bright. So far as the Centre is concerned, we have 
fuffilled every commitment that was made on our behalf and we 
shall continue to fulfil them. 

I understand that Kidwai has sent you one of his Food Secre¬ 
taries to explain the situation fully. 

It is obvious that all this trouble in Calcutta has little to do with 
food and is purely political. My own information is that much of 
it is due to personal objection to your present Food Minister, 
Prafulla Sen. I was afraid that his appointment would lead to 
resentment among a considerable number of people and I wrote 
to you to this effect. You have now got entangled, quite need¬ 
lessly, in a situation and have somehow to get out of it. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

The Chief Minister stoutly defended his Food Minister, P. C. 
Sen in course of a letter observing that it was more a game of 
power politics among opposition parties rather than food. He 
stated: 

Calcutta, 

25-7-52 

My dear Jawahar, 

I have receivwi your letter of July 22 in reply to my telegram 
about the food position. Evidently^you have not properlj grasped 
the food situation in this State. 
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You will pardon me if 1 tell you that though the whole move¬ 
ment is political, it is not against either Sen or his food policy. He 
does nothing without consulting every detail with me. I take upon 
myself, therefore, the whole responsibility for the food movement. 
I am definite that the whole movement is the result of a fight for 
supremacy among the different groups and food is made the scape 
goat. We have to steer clear of these political duels. 

Do not worry I am uptill now meeting the situation quite well. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


Prior to his departure for Vienna on the 14th of August for his 
eye operation by the famous vienese surgeon, Dr. K. Lindner, the 
Chief Minister at a press conference for the first time emphatically 
stressed the need for inclusion of certain Bengali-speaking areas 
of Bihar in Bengal about which a resolution sponsored by a Con¬ 
gress member in the State Assembly had been passed. Dr. Roy 
based his argument on sound administrative and economic reasons 
rather than on sentiments. Referring to the bridge-cum-barrage 
project at Farakka which was essential for the establishment of 
communications between the lower and southern parts of West 
Bengal he stated: "Barrage at Farakka would keep the Hooghly 
alive, a factor on which depended the future trade and prosperity 
of the State”. He urged for transfer of a little more space from 
, adjoining areas in Bihar to West Bengal to secure a corridor linking 
Murshidabad-Malda area with Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts, 
and. secondly, to obtain a portion of Santhal Parganas conti^ous 
to West Bengal, where the language, custom and mode of living 
were vwy similar to those of the East Bengal refugees who can be 
comfortably rehabilitated in these areas. This was the begmmng 
of a bitter controvery between the two neighbouring State which 
lasted till 1956 until Parliament intervened to re-demarcate the areM 
of the two States. On subsequent pages the writer will deal with 
this issue in greater detail. 


The demand for transfer of territory at the Press conference 
^ on the floor of the Assembly by the Chief Mituster and 
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speeches of Bengal Congress leaders, particularly by Atulya Ghosh 
provoked a strong letter from the Prime Minister about the wrong 
steps of Bengal leaders to settle the problem. His analytical mind 
saw the dangers of a clash between the two neighbouring States 
and he wrote as follows: 


New Delhi 
August 17, 1952 

My dear Bidhan, 

You have left for Europe. But before you left you started or 
rather gave a kick to a controversy which I can only consider as 
most unfortunate. I have today written to Atulya Ghosh. I enclose 
a copy of the letter. 


Love, 

Jawahar 


On the eve of his departure for Europe for eye operation the 
Prime Minister and the Chief Minister exchanged the following 
correspondence: — 

New Delhi 
July 30, 1952 

My dear Bidhan 

Thank you for your two letters. 

I am sorry about your eye trouble. I agree with you that you 
should no longer postpone this matter and should go to Viena for 
the operation as soon as convenient. 

Is there any chance of your coming here for the meeting of 
the Working Committee and the other meeting we are having 
from August 9th to 12th? 1 do not want to press you because that 
would be just about the time when you will be going away. But 
if you can come, you will be very welcome. 

I sympathise with you for all the trouble you are having. All of 
US seem to be full of tliese troubles. 
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I did an unusual thing yesterday. I slipped and fell on the stone 
steps of the Parliament House and hurt myself a little just under 
the knee. It is nothing much at all and I expect I shall get over 
it in a few days. Meanwhile I limp about. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


My dear Jawahar. 


Calcutta, 

The 2nd August, 1952 


Thank you for your letter of July 31. 

I am hoping that after the operation my eyes will become more 
useful than they are today. I have been noticing for the last four 
days particularly during the Budget Session, increasing difficulty 
in seeing things even with a magnifying glass, However, I am 
hoping for the best. 


Kindly remember that you are not young yet and if the pain 
is persisting it would be better to have an X’ray of the knee done. 

I am sorry I will not be able to go to Delhi because I havei 
made no preparation yet for leaving on the 13th. The Assembly 
session will continue upto the 7th and I will get barely 4/5 days 
time to make all arrangements for my departure. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


After nearly 2i months’ stay in Europe and America Dr. Roy 
returned to Calcutta with restored vision and renewed vigour. In 
a misty autumn morning Dr. Roy alighted from a BOAC plane 
to receive an affectionate welcome from his friends, admirers and 
colleagues. I was there at the foot of the landing steps because it 
was his practice on such occasions to hand over the baggage tickets 
to me sorting out his baggages which sometimes used to be 
fairly numerous, and deliver them to him at his residence. On 
the way from the airport a number of welcome arches had been 
erected and people were waiting patiently to have a look at him. 
His direct communication with the people ^|un, and during 
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rest of his visits to other parts of West Bengal on which I had 
occasion to accompany him, I had witnessed ever-increasing 
number of men, women and children coming out to express their 
joy in sharp contrast to the many ugly demonstrations staged 
against him in preceding years. In Europe and America after his 
successful eye operation he had been busy working out plans of 
development for better sewage disposal system in Calcutta, produc¬ 
tion of sewage gas, establishment of a coal tar plant, production 
of anti-biotics with experts in Switzerland, Germany, France, USA 
and England. 

The Government of India and the Pakistan Government had 
agreed to the introduction of passport system for a check on the 
inflow of refugees from two Bengals. But the uncertainty created 
by the delay in fixing a date for introduction of passport system 
by Pakistan resulted in scare and influx of more refugees and 
communal tension. P. C. Sen, then Presiding Minister, wrote as 
follows:— 


Calcutta, 

9.10.52 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I am sending a copy of a decision taken this moring by the 
West Bengal Cabinet on the recent influx of migrants from West 
Bengal and the reported decision of the Pakistan Government to 
postpone the passport scheme. Since the fear of passport scheme 
has been played up among Hindus in East Bengal for the last 
few months and is largely responsible for this growing volume of 
migration, any postponement will only keep alive the scare and 
induce further migration creating grave administrative problems 
for this State. This migartion has already resulted in growing 
communal tension which will continue as long as the migration 
is on. It is the considered opinion of this Government that the 
present state of uncertainty should be terminated as quickly as 
possible either by the introduction of the passport scheme on the 
date agreed to or by its complete abandonment. 

Yours sincerely, 

f, C. Sra 
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A humourous letter regarding the personality of Dr. Roy was 
received from the Prime Minister on December 18, 1952, 


New Delhi 
December 18, 1952 


My dear Bidhan, 

I received a letter two or three days ago from Diana Menuhin, 
the wife of the famous Violinist. In the course of this letter she 
mentioned meeting you somewhere in Zurich, I think, and said 
what a pleasure this was. She referred to you as "that magnifi¬ 
cent brigand Dr. B. C. Roy'*. I rather liked the description. What 
do you think of it ? 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 

(No reply was sent to this letter) 

The Prime Minister preferred to await Dr. Roy’s arrival from 
Europe. On the 25th he addressed a letter to Dr. Roy after 
introduction of the passsport system and gave his analysis of 
the situation which is quoted below :— 

"■ . i* 

New Delhi. 
October 25, 1952. 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have just this evening returned from my north-eastern tour. 
As you will be arriving soon in Calcutta, I am writing to you. I 
am sorry you were not there when I spent a day in Calcutta. 

I am very glad to learn from reports that your eye-sight has 
greatly improved after the operation and treatment you have 
lindcrgone. It was worthwhile youf ^oin§ for this alone, 
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Apart from the general and continuing situation in East Pakis¬ 
tan, which is obviously unfavourable for the Hindus there, I do 
not see any special development. The proposed introduction of 
the passport system naturally rather frightened people who 
thought that they might not be able to come later. There was an 
influx. Pakistan asked for a postponement for a month. We 
did not agree, unless the whole system was given up. The con¬ 
tinuation of a feeling of uncertainty was bad. 

The economic conditions in Pakistan are bad and deteriorating 
and probably are the chief cause now for people trying to come 
over. It must be remembered, however, that throughout the past 
year and upto the middle of September, there was a large number 
of Hindus going to East Pakistan than was coming away. In fact, 
the total number of Hindus who have returned there during the 
past two years is very considerable indeed and greatly in excess 
of those who have come. I believe it was this large flow back 
that was one reason for Pakistan to ask for the passport system. 

On the introduction of passports there was immediately a 
stoppage of this influx. Many people got rather stranded. They 
are allowed to come over after due checking and I do not see any 
difficulty about it 

Meanwhile Syama Prasad Mookerjee and others continue 
shouting at first because people were coming and now because 
they are not coming or have been stopped. I think it is a good 
thing that this check has been instituted. It is easy enough for 
people to come who want to, whether as migrants or temporarily. 
But the check prevents them from coming in large numbers 
suddenly and on the spur of the moment. 

I wonder if you will be coming to Delhi early next month for 
the Planning Commission meeting. 


Your affectionatfcly 

Jawahu. 
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■ On his return from Europe Dr. Roy replied to the two points 
raised by the Prime Minister relating to passport and transfer of 
territories from Bihar. The letter is as follows : — 

Calcutta. 

The 29/30th October, 1952. 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter of the 25th October was received by me today. I 
was really anxious to meet you when you came to Calcutta, but 
it was not to be. My eye was operated on the 18th of August but 
not until the middle of October did the irritation in the eye sub¬ 
side, even though the wound had healed up. And then I had 
some difficulty in getting the proper glasses for the eye but now I 
have got one which seems to suit me. 

The question of the refugees coming in has become very acute. 
Obviously, we cannot do it through the help of the Pakistan 
Government as they will not cooperate with us and steps have to 
be taken to find a solution of the problem. 

I have before me a letter which you wrote to me when I was in 
Vienna about the claim for extension of Bengal’s territory which 
was proposed before the Assembly. It seems to me from that 
letter that you thought that 1 had supported this claim. I did not. 
This was a non-official resolution before the Assembly. I had to 
say something and I sidetracked the whole issue which was not 
actuated by friendly approach to the Government, by stating that 
since Orissa and Bihar Governments have undertaken to help the 
refugee problems and since the places selected by those two 
Governments in their respective territories have not been approv¬ 
ed of by the refugees with the result that they returned back to 
Bengal, we might request the respective Governments to consider 
whether without interfering with the proprietorship or adminis¬ 
tration of the respective States we might locate areas for the refu¬ 
gees as near as possible to the borders of Bengal. It was in that 
context that I made the speech. I will send you a copy of the 



speech as soon as I get it. I know what Dr. Shyama Frosad 
Mookeijee is doing and I will have a talk with him tomorrow or 
day after. I do not think that he is on the right track and I will 
tell him so. 

I met Nan (Vijay Luxmi Pandit) in New York as also Menon. 
Menon had an accident before he left New York. But I think he 
is better now, I am reaching Delhi on the 7th. 


Yours affly 
Bidhan 

P.S. I met S. Quereshi yesterday and had friendly talks. 

The Chief Minister received another letter from the Prime 
Minister on linguistic province question dated December, 18, 1952. 


New Delhi 
December 18, 1952 


My dear Bidhan, 

I am writing to you separately about the linguistic provinces 
question. I am afraid that we are Ukely to have our hands full 
in future with these linguistic provinces questions. I hope your 
people in Bengal will not start off again. I should like you to deal 
with this matter in as friendly a manner as possible. It would be 
a good thing if you could have a talk with Shri Babu and other 
Bihar people. I hope you are coming here for the Working 
Committee meeting on the 30th. Shri Babu will also be here then. 


Yours affectionately. 
Jawahar 




CHAPTER VII 


THE YEAR 1953 

One of the great advantages of Calcutta is that it is the transit 
route between the East and the West. The West Bengal Chief 
Minister used to receive from all parts of the world parliamentary 
delegations, representatives of European trading community 
interested in establishing business with Indian collaboratimi, par^ 
ticularly in West Bengal, beside VIPs from foreign countries. Of 
these the American contingents were the largest and most frequent. 
They often intruded on his valuable time when he was busy shap¬ 
ing the First Five-year Plan for the State. Once in disgust he had 
remarked, ’‘What do these Americans think? Because they are 
giving us some aid they think that they have a right to send people 
in processions to watch our plan performance and tender advice.” 
But there were some whose advice he really valued and whose 
presence he very much welcomed. Two notable callers m the 
month of January were Sir George Schuster and Clement Attlee. 
Sir George Schuster who was one time India’s Finance Member 
during the thirties had an intimate knowledge of finance with a 
liberal bent of mind. Dr. Roy took advantage of his presence and 
discussed at length with him at his Writers* Buildings office West 
Bengal's First Five-year Plan. Sir George later came out with a 
statement praising India’s efforts at solving her economic problems 
through the Plan. 

Soon after this came Clement Attlee who passed through Cal¬ 
cutta to attend the Socialist Conference in Rangoon. My desire 
to see in person this sincere friend of India was fulfilled when 
I received him at the lounge at the Secretariat one morning. He 
was shorter in stature compared to ordinary Englishmen and had 
prominent cheek bones and bald head. He had then a stooping 
figure due to age. With a broad grin he looked at me. To me it 
seemed that there was a touch of saintliness about him. I bowed 
to him and invited him to take his seat. Clem. Attlee’s speeches 
and above all his skilful piloting of the Indian Independence Bill 
in British Parliament had made a deep impression in my mind 
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Was he not mstrumental in transfening power to India against 
Tory Opposition and equallly hostile vested interest who had 
mulcted the Indian people for centuries ? Now India was free and 
a grateful nation should remember a true friend. 

Hyderabad Congress 

The Indian National Congress was meeting at Nanai Nagar, 
Hyderabad, under the presidency of Jawaharlal Nehru in the 
second week of January. The main issues before the session were 
reorganisation of States on linguistic basis, India’s First Five-year 
Plan and communalism. In an Airways India Dakota we left 
Calcutta in the morning. This was my first experience of flying 
over the Bay of Bengal from Orissa coast to Madras. I enjoyed 
this journey, though not with unmixed fear. Near Vizagapattam 
coast I came across a strange sight which I clearly remember till 
this day. I noticed a distinct red patch on the blue sea. As the 
aircraft droned its way the patches became numerous and pro¬ 
minent and seemed to converge in a central place. Below these 
pathways I could observe from a height of six to seven thousand 
feet millions of sea fishes swimming happily, each keep¬ 
ing to its track towards the same destination. As they were doing 
so they were possibly emitting some oily substance which formed 
the red pathways on the blue waters. Even these sea fishes knew 
how to act in complete harmony and unison, while, we human- 
beings have sometimes to learn a lesson from these inferior species. 
After stopovers at Madras and Bangalore where all other passen¬ 
gers alighted, the Dakota flew on towards Hyderabad at about 
3-30 P.Mi with Dr. Roy and three of us. We reached Hyderabad 
when it was evening. After a whole day’s tiresome journey we 
were driven from the airport to an imposing building which had 
been earmarked by the Reception Committee for the VIP from 
Bengal. 

On the second day of the Subjects Committee meeting Dr. Roy 
moved the resolution on communal amity and delivered a speech 
condemning the activities of communal organisations. Ths,^ctivi- 
ties of communal organisations, he said, only rendered more dilBB- 
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pult the problems of East Bengal and Kashmir and the rehabilita¬ 
tion of refugees. He based his arguments mainly on the funda¬ 
mental principles laid down by Gandhiji that disputes and 
differences of opinion should be settled by mutual adjustment and 
compromise. 

In sharp contrast to Dr. Roy s speech based on logic and facts* 
the seconder of the resolution, Sheikh Abdulla, Premier of 
Kashmir, directed his attack against the Jana Sangha leader. Dr. 
3hyama Prosan Mukherjee, who in an earlier statement had urged 
the Kashmir Constituent Assembly to declare in unequivocal terms 
its accession to India. Abdulla drew repeated applause from the 
audience when he swore by Mahatma Gandhi and declared that 
he would lay down his life to light both Hindu and Muslim com- 
munalism. He ended his speech by saying that the people of 
Kashmir had the “same respect for the Indian Flag as the rkt of 
the people of India”. Neither Nehru nor the people of India had 
then any idea that this was going to be his last speech from the 
forum of the Congress and the role that this valiant’ leader would 
play in months to come. 

Some months later, friend of Dr. Roy came from America on 
a visit to this country. He was Mr. Sharma. He and his English 
wife were guests of Dr. Roy for a month or so. Mr. Sharma paid 
a visit to Kashmir and brought certain valuable information with 
him to show that all was not well in Kashmir. On 2nd July Dr. Roy 
wrote a long letter to Nehru cautioning him about the real state of 
affairs there and urging him to be more watchful. He received 
a prompt reply from Nehru. Later in 1954 I had occasion to spend 
a month in Kashmir with Dr. Roy wJio had gone there for a spot of 
rest. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad was then premier of Kashmir. As 
everyone knows, Shyama Prosad had died in Kashmir due to 
rigours of Jail life. In Gulmarg we were lodged in the same Dak 
Bunglow from where Abdulla was arrested. There we heard how 
through fhe pluck and courage of a shephard of Gulmarg who had 
ia chance meeting with some raiders hiding in shrubs, the danger 
was brought to the notice of the authorities. The army was alerted 
and Kashmir was saved. 
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On the 16th of January at about 2-30 A.M. we left for thd 
nirport. In the backdrop of the illumination of Congress 
Nagar, Hyderabad,—the home of the Nizam, with which is asso¬ 
ciated the tales of Mughal Emperors and royalties, was looking 
gorgeous with a touch of mysticism about her. Our special plane 
was at the airport. The pilot informed Dr. Roy that the authori¬ 
ties had banned all night flights. Was it because the VIPs after a 
strenuous day of labour deserved a quiet rest, not to be disturbed 
by the droning of planes or because it had something to do with 
security measures ? Jagivan Ram was then Communications 
Minister and was present at the Hyderabad session. Dr. Roy 
asked the airport oflBcials to talk to the Minister over the phone to 
tell him that he (Dr. Roy) was waiting at the airport for the plane 
to takeoff. The Minister who was contacted obliged himpromoptly 
by granting permission for our plane to fly. The plane took off 
around 4 A.M. and as it was being air borne, it produced tremen¬ 
dous noise. We flew through the night directly over the Congress 
Nagar. I wondered how many VIPs had their sleep disturbed. 
From the very beginning the journey was bumpy; everything 
around us was pitch-dark which produced a feeling of uneasiness 
tinged with fear in my mind. But when I saw Dr. Roy was snor¬ 
ing in his seat—he had already fastened his seat belt as he used to do 
whenever he slept in a moving aircraft,—was a little bewildered. 
His calm reassuring face had always produced a sense of security 
in a difficult situation. This time also his presence had its reassur¬ 
ing effect on my mind. I too soon feel asleep. 

Broadcast on First Five-year Plan 

In the same month of January after his return from the Hydera¬ 
bad Congress Session the people of West Bengal got the first 
glimpse of the manner in which the First Five-Year Plan was being 
implemented when they heard Dr. Roy’s voice over A.I.R. net¬ 
work. Out of the proposed total expenditure of about Rs. 2,000 
crores, which Rs. 1,400 crores represented the central sector and 
Rs. 600 crores state sector, allotment for West Bengal was Rs. 69.1 
crores fori five years. It meant a per capita expenditurtTtJf Rs. 12 
per year—too small a figurue to make any effective impact on the 
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economy of the State. Some others, however, considered it to be 
too ambitious a scheme likely to lead to inflation. The Chief 
Minister said that in setting priorities social service had received 
the highest consideration. The State Government had provided 
Rs. 25.34 crores for it, while for irrigation and power projects 
Rs. 16.13 crores were earmarked. Transport and communications 
came next with provision of Rs. 15.75 crores, agriculture and rural 
development Rs. 10.49 crores. In terms of percentage, West Bengal 
thus allotted, the Chief Minister said 36.9 per cent of the total 
estimated sum to social service, 22.9 per cent to transport and 
communications and 23.3 per cent to irrigation and power. Of the 
States, West Bengal occupied second position after Bombay in 
respect of per capita expenditure. 

West Bengal’s three Five-Year Plans were mainly the creation 
of Dr. B. C. Roy for which credit or otherwise must go to him. 
A true builder and a planner that he was, he found great joy in 
shaping the first three plans for West Bengal subject to the general 
directives of the Planning Commission, weaving like a florist the 
different sectors of services for the community, setting priorities to 
them within the framework of the plan budget. He scored over 
piost of the Chief Ministers, for, he had already earned consi¬ 
derable experience in framing budgets as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University and as thrice-elected Mayor of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, which others lacked. He was thus able to lay the basis 
of a sound economic growth through the Five-Year Plans and 
annual budgets which were all his handiwork during the fourteen 
and half years that Providence granted him to rule over the 
destinies of this State. 

Death of N. R. Sarkar 

On Sunday, the 25th January, when Dr. Roy had finished exa¬ 
mining his usual number of free patients an urgent telephonic 
message was received from the residence of his friend and erstwhile 
colleague Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. Nalini Ranjan had been confined 
to bed for months together after a stroke which he suffered while 
he was Finance Minister of West Bengal. One of his doctors spoke 
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to me on the phone that early that morning Sarkax had a sevetd 
heart attack and that his condition was critical. I put him through 
to Dr. Roy and within a few minutes Dr. Roy rushed to the bed¬ 
side of his friend at ‘Ranjani’, Sarkar’s residence on Lower Circular 
Road in South Calcutta. A team of doctors were already there 
eagerly awaiting his arrival. After examining the patient he dictated 
a new prescription to an attending physician and the team of 
doctors under his guidance took all possible precautions humanly 
possible. In fact, the patient rallied a little soon after. I remem¬ 
bered an earlier unscheduled visit of mine to his bed-room after 
the Durga Puja festival in 1952. One evening as I was passing by 
his house it struck me that 1 had not seen Nalini Sarkar for some 
months after his illness and it was as well that 1 should see him 
after the Vijoya. I asked my driver to take the car inside his house. 
I slowly climbed the winding marble staircase of his house, but 
to my amazement 1 found hardly anyone either in the portico or 
even in the first floor hall—^a situation which was in striking con¬ 
trast to when he was active and his house used to be full of people. 
I knew the particular room where he was lying and as I moved in 
silently I found him lying crumpled on a comfortable bed with a 
young Anglo-Indian nurse at the bedside. He looked at me and 
seemed to recognise me. It is always a sad spectacle to see a once 
healthy person in such physical and mental incapacity after 
being stricken down with paralysis. Gone was his natural voice; 
he could make only some indications by gesture and feeble mutter- 
ings. I stayed for a while and returned home bemusing what had 
befallen a man who had played no mean a part in the political 
life of Bengal for over 40 years. 

On that very Sunday Governor Dr. Harendra Coomar Mookerjee 
had unveiled a marble bust of Nalini Sarkar at the premises of the 
Hindusthan Insurance Society at Chittaranjan Avenue. While the 
function was on, Sarkar from his sick bed was enquiring of the 
progress of the ceremony and finally he was told of its successful 
conclusion. His condition grew' serious in the afternoon and again 
Dr. Roy went to his house, but this time before he could reach, he 
•was already dead. Returning from there Dr. Roy did no^jo to his 
bedroom upstairs but remained seated in the room adjacent to his 
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private clinic. Soon a couple of press reporters arrived. They were 
taken in and Dr. Roy slowly dictated a statement on the demise 
of his friend. 'T have watched his career for the last 40 years with 
fondnes and anxiety”, he said. "He happened to be one of the 
so-called 'Big Five’ of Bengal. Two of them have left us (Sarat 
Chandra Bose and Nalini Ranjan Sarkar), three of us are left 
(Bidhan Chandra Roy, Tulsi Charan Goswami & Nirmal Chandra 
Chunder). But what has also been left behind is the memory of 
the days when we used to work shoulder to shoulder together 
after the death of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das”. In a tone of grief 
he said, 'T really envy Nalini for having pre-deceased me”. When 
he uttered this sentence Amal Dasgupta, then Chief Reporter of 
the ‘Statesman’, who was there begged Dr. Roy to withdraw that 
sentence saying, "Your life is too precious for Bengal, Sir Please, 
Dr. Roy ,withdraw this sentence. At any rate, we are not going 
to include this*’. That was also the consensus of all the reporters 
who were there. Next morning when the obituary was announced 
in papers this particular sentence did not find place in the state¬ 
ment. Thus ended the career of a person who had dominated the 
political scene of the province for more than three decades, who 
had risen from the rank, became a great industrialist and held 
the enviable post of a Member in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
Finance Minister of undivided Bengal and then first Finance 
Minister of West Bengal. Thousands attended his funeral proces¬ 
sion on the following day—a tribute to a man who had done 
something for the educated unemployed Bengalees. 

Annual Budget 

In the month following, the State Assembly was summoned for 
presentation of the annual budget. On February 2nd Governor 
Mookerjee’s inaugural speech listed important legislative and exe¬ 
cutive achievements of the Government. The most important legis¬ 
lative business was the Zamindary Abolition Bill, West Bengal 
Security Bill and a Bill for setting up of the City Civil Court and 
City Sessions Court. There were seven developmental projects 
comprising eight Development Blocks, each block comprising a 
iwal area of about one hundred villages around a rural township. 
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General layout plans for all the townships had been completed. 
Government also hoped to complete a drainage scheme clearing a 
large water-logged area of more than 23,(XH) acres in the 24-Parga- 
nas district known as Sonarpur-Arapancha-Matla drainage cherhes, 
very close to the southern parts of the city of Calcutta. Had not 
these measures been initiated in time, parts of Calcutta would have 
been submerged under water. Two eminent Dutch experts were 
brought to advice Government on the problem of reclaiming Salt 
Lake areas with a view to relieving congestion. Though the imple¬ 
mentation of the scheme was delayed after the death of Dr. Roy, 
a new township is now springing up. The state-owned and managed 
tuberculosis hospital at Kanchrapara, 30 miles from Calcutta, was 
expanded to accommodate 1,000 patients, mostly refugees, for 
which funds were provided by the Union Rehabilitation Minstry. 

While the Assembly Session was on the recommendation of the 
Finance Commission published on the 15th of February came as 
a great disappointment to West Bengal political circle. Although 
as a resul of the policy laid down by the Commision West Bengal's 
total share of the divisible revenue and grants went up from Rs. 7.54 
crores under the Deshmukh Award to Rs. 9.60 crores annually, 
the State’s claim for a larger share of the yields from income-tax 
and jute-tax did not receive favourable consideration. The recom¬ 
mendation of the Commission fixing West Bengal’s share of in¬ 
come-tax at 11.25 per cent of the divisible pool caused the greatest 
disappointment. Bengal and Bombay together contributed 75 per 
cent of the total income-tax revenue. Under the Neimeyer Award 
West Bengal received 20 per cent, but after partition it was reduced 
to 13.5 per cent under the Deshmukh Award. This progressive 
scaling down of income-tax share for the State became a bone of 
contention between the State and the Centre and at times it was 
so bitter that it threatened Centre-State relationship. 

Budget Estimates 

On the 17th of February as Finance Minister Dr. Roy while 
presenting the budget outlined a bright picture of all-round deve- 
lo|)ntent of West Bengal with increasing provisions for various 
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projects. The revised estimates for 1952-53 disclosed revenue re¬ 
ceipts for the year to be Rs. 38.30 crores and revenue expenditure 
Rs. 42.13 crores. thus leaving a gap of Rs. 5.11 crores. 

DVC Begins Partial Operation 

On the fourth day after presentation of the budget Dr. Roy 
left for Bihar to participate in the opening ceremony of DVCs 
Tilaya Dam and the thermal power station at Bokaro. It was from 
the 21st of February that India’s largest multi-purpose develop¬ 
ment scheme, the Damodar Valley Corporation, went into partial 
operation. Nehru accompanied by Lady Mountbatten came from 
Delhi to perform the opening ceremony. The six major construc¬ 
tion camps at Tilaya, Konar, Bokaro, Mailhon, Panchet Hill and 
Durgapur which contained more than 1500 permanent buildings 
were so designed as to form townships later on. The direct benefit 
of the first phase of the project alone was estimated roughly at 
Rs. 38.26 crores. 


Death of Stalin 

On the 6th of March the country was rocked along with the rest 
of the world when the news of the death of M. Josef Vissarionovich 
Stalin was published. The Assembly adjourned without transacting 
any business. All respect due to the head of State on such occa¬ 
sions were extended by the Government, though in those days 
the opposition, both within and outside the legislature, were the 
communists who were often charged with subverting the Congress 
Government by any means, violent or otherwise. 

Meeting with Pak Prime Minister 

The following month another major event took place in the 
subcontinent. On the 18th of April Pakistan’s Governor-General 
Ghulam-Mohammed dismissed the Nazimuddin Ministry and ap¬ 
pointed Mohammed Ali who was then holding a high diplomatic 
post abroad, as the Prime Minister. Mohammed Ali whose father 
Nawab Altaf Ali was a big landlord of Bagura in East Bengal 
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was closer to Suhrawardy and was the last Finance Minister of 
united Bengal. He was credited with a liberal bent of mind and 
less communal than Nazirauddin. Altaf Ali and Mohammed Ali 
were both patients of Dr. Roy and the new Prime Minister held 
him in great respect. It was hoped that the relationship between 
East and West Bengal would steadily improve. It was no surprise 
when one morning while passing through Calcutta enroute to Dacca 
the Pakistan Prime Minister paid an unscheduled visit to 36, 
Wellington Street (Dr. Roy’s residence) and both remained closet- 
ted for half an hour. The press and the public hardly kew of this 
secret visit of Mohammed Ali. 


Zamindary Abolition 

As I have already mentioned, one of the principal legislative 
measures introduced by Government on the 7th of May related to 
the West Bengal Estates Acquisition Bill, 1953, popularly known 
as the Zamindary Abolition Bill. The 53-clause Bill provided for 
State acquisition of estates, of rights of intermediaries in these 
estates and of certain rights of ryots and under-ryots. The Bill 
aimed at elimination of interests of all zamindaries and other 
intermediaries by acquisition on payment of compensation, to 
permit the intermediaries to retain possession of their khas lands 
Upto certain limits and to treat them as tenants holding directly 
under the State, to acquire the interests of zamindaries and other 
intermediaries in mines and to provide for certain other necessary 
and incidental matters. Payment of compensation for estates ac¬ 
quired under the Bill was on the basis of a slab system, giving 
maximum benefit to the small holders—15 times the net annual 
income—^and four times the net income for the big landholders. The 
four fundamental principles of the Bill were that all land should 
belong to the Stae, that there would be no intervening rent-receiving 
interests and land would be held by the tiller. Also that the State 
would eliminate and acquire all zamindary and intermediate rent- 
receiving interests and such interests in mines, and that certain 
types and amounts of land would be allowed to be retained under 
tenancy directly under the Government on, payment of rent. 
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Government assured the House that the Bill was only a-means 
to an end. It was intended to clear the ground for introduction 
of a new Land Reforms Bill as soon as the Zamindary Abolition 
Bill was adopted by the House. The two Bills would be comple*^ 
mentary and would change the pattern and economy and tenancy 
laws of the land. The first Bill would mean taking-over the rent- 
receiving interests and the second one would provide for transfer 
of vested lands to landless agriculturists upto certain limits. 

This marked the beginning of one of the most revolutionary 
measures in land reforms in the country to stop exploitation of 
peasantry by the landlords. With the passage of the Bill the 
power and prestige of the landed aristrocracy began steadily to 
decline. The Z^amindars hastened to sell their palatial buildings 
Which they could no longer maintain. The Maharaja of Burdwan, 
who was the biggest landholder then, made a gift of some of his 
big buildings and sold some in one of which the present Burdwan 
University is located. Under a Central Government directive the 
State Government was advised to examine the cases and purchase 
such properties as could be profitably utilised for nation-building 
purposes . Of all the departments, the Education and Health were 
the foremost to buy some of the properties in the city and in 
district towns for hospitals and educational institutions. The Chief 
Minister’s house was regularly visited by some of these landlords 
among whom were the Raja Saheb of Lalgola (his house in the 
district of Murshidabad was acquired for locating a hospital for, 
mentally retarded patients). Maharaja P. N. Tagore’s house 
‘Emerald Bower’ was purchased for the State Central Library. 
Kumar of Dighapatia was negotiating for selling his house at 
Darjeeling. 


Mount Everest conquered and birth of 
Mounteering Institute 

Calcutta and with it the whole country was electrified when 
news reached on the 1st of June that the hitherto unconquered and 
unassailable highest peak of the world, Mt. Everest, had been 
Successfully scaled by two men, a Newzejander and an Indian. Sir 
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Edmund Hillary and Tenzing Norgay reached the summit on die 
29th of May. These two men had formed part of the British 
climbing team, but the news was broadcast to the world on the 1st 
of June to coincide with the Coronation of the British Queen which 
fell on the 2nd of June. 


On Thursday the 25th of June Sir John Hunt, Sir Edmund, 
Hillary, Tenzing Norgey and Gregory came to Writers* Buildings 
to meet the Chief Minister. For Dr. Roy it was not a mere 
courtesy call. A wave of popular enthusiasm was sweeping over 
the country and youngmen were attracted to the idea of mountain 
adventurism and unravelling the mysteries that lay hidden in the 
Himalayas. Dr. Roy seized this opportunity and discussed with 
them a scheme to establish a Mountaineering Institute. In this he 
sought the help of Tenzing. The West Bengal Government 
decided to establish the Mountaineering Institute in Darjeeling to 
teach the youth the technique of high altitude climbing. Tenzing 
Norgey accepted Government's offer to take charge of the Institute 
as its first Director. Six hostels opened by the Government in the 
hilly tracts of Darjeeling district under the Youth Welfare Scljeme 
were proposed to be utilised as camps for practical training in the 
initial stages. Later, on the 26th of December Jawaharlal Nehru 
in a letter to Dr. B. C. Roy suggested establishment of the 
Himalayan Mountaineering Institute with Tenzing as the Chief 
Instructor from the 1st of January, 1954, with a salary of Rs, 
500/- and an allowance of Rs. 250/-. Thus was born the Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute which played an eventful role in the years 
to come. 


Banga Bhavan in Delhi 

In the capital city of Delhi the ministers as well as officers were 
very much handicapped during their visits due to lack of 
accommodation and transport. Those who had friends or rela¬ 
tions in the capital managed to stay with them but the majority 
particularly the staff accompanying the high officials, ^j^ered 
Stoat i&conv^njeiic^. Miitister§ often complain^tl to Dr, Roy of 
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the inconvenience they had to suffer during their Delhi tour. Dir. 
Roy realised that West Bengal Government should have a house 
and a car in Delhi for maintaining proper liaison with the Centre 
and any amount spent on this was justifiable. One morning an 
agent came on a cycle to 42, Ratendon Road (which became his 
regular residence in Delhi) with the information that a beautiful 
one-storeyed bunglow belonging to an aristrocrat family was 
available for sale. He visited the house and decided to purchase 
it. Later Minister Bhupati Majumdar and the Chief Engineer 
were sent to assess the valuation and the State Government 
acquired the property in the early part of 1953 for a few lacs of 
rupees. When 'Banga Bhavan' was purchased hardly any other 
State Government owned a house or a car. Dr. Roy’s political 
opponents in Parliament made a lot of propaganda against what 
they called 'a wasteful expenditure’ and even tried to poison the 
ears of Congress high-ups. When Nehru mentioned about it to 
him he stoutly defended his action saying that Government had no 
moral right to expect work from its Ministers and officers without 
careing to look to their comforts. "After all. our officers cannot 
be left to roam in the streets of Delhi in search of accommoda¬ 
tion*’. Other States soon followed suit and began to own their 
houses and cars. "Banga Bhavan’’ has become since a meeting 
ground for cultural activities of the Bengalees in Delhi, and the 
property is now worth oW a million. 

Death of Shyama Prosad Mukherjee 

Dr. Roy received the news of serious illness of Dr. Shyama 
Prosad Mookerjee on the 22nd of June when the latter suffered a 
heart attack in a Srinagar detention camp. Shyamaprasad with 
some of his Jana Sangha colleagues were arrested on the 11th of 
May for violation of the Jammu and Kashmir Government order 
prohibiting their entry into that State. The Jammu and Kashmir 
Government in a communique announced his death due to heart 
attack at 3-40 A.M. on the 23rd of June in a nursing home at 
Srinagar where he was transferred from his detention camp on the 
day previous to his heart attack. 'The news came like a cloudburst' 
^d Calcutta fumed with rage. The body arrived at tl;ie Dnjn-Ptsa- 
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airport at midnight of 24th. Defying sultry June night a huge 
concourse of mourners waited patiently at the airport and followed 
the bier to his residence through the night. Calcutta had never 
witnessed such a huge funeral procession at dead hours of the 
night. The feelings against Congress and Cngress leaders ran high 
and wrath and indignation of the people found expression when 
they pelted brickbats at the residence of Dr. Roy and the Congress 
Bhawan at about 3 A.M. On this Dr. Roy wrote to Nehru : 

*1 have begun to think that my house is a bigger martyr 
than myself because it has been exposed to attacks by the 
rival Congress party in 1939, and subsequently by various 
groups—^the Muslim League, the Communal groups and the 
Communist groups and so on and so forth from time to 
time”. 

Rama Prosad Mukherjee, elder brother of Dr. Shyama Prosad. 
had informed Dr. Roy about the death of his brother on the 
morning of the 23rd of June. From every part of the country 
there were persistent demands for holding an enquiry into the 
circumstances leading to the death. Dr. Roy wanted to be connec¬ 
ted with Sheikh Abdullah over the phone and this was immedia¬ 
tely done. He had his misgivings and he conveyed it in no uncer¬ 
tain terms to the Kashmir Premier. Later Abdullah suggested to him 
to come to Kashmir to personally enquire into the causes of the 
death. This could not be done as he had to leave India in the first 
week of July and the request came only a day prior to his 
deperture for Europe. 

Role of Official Vis-a-Vis Ministers 

A copy of an interesting letter dated the 25th of December, 1952, 
from Prime Minister to his Planning Minister Gulzari Lai Nanda, 
was received from Prime Minister’s Secretariat regarding respec¬ 
tive roles of officials and Ministers. It says: 

"In the original draft of the Five Year Plan it was sought to be 
laid down that these roles are quite separate and the h/litlistets 
should l>e concern^ \vith policy-making only, and not interfere 
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with implementation, which is the officials' job. Tliat seemed to 
me then rather out of date. As a matter of fact Ministers in the 
U. K. (during the Labour Government) often told me in the past 
of the difficulties they have had with their officials who are not in 
tune with them”. A passage from Bertrand Russell’s book, "The 
Impact of Science on Society" dealing with the increased power 
of officials was also quoted by the Prime Minister to serve as an 
object lesson for Ministers : 

This increase in the power of officials is a constant source 
of irritation to every body the increased power of officials 
is an inevitable result of the greater degree of organisation 
that scientific technique brings about. It has the drawback 
that it is apt to be irresponsible, behind the scenes power, 
like that of emperor’s eunuchs and king’s mistresses in 
former times. To discover ways of controlling it is one of 
the most important political problems of our time. Unless 
the power of officials can be kept within bounds, socialism 
will mean little more than the substitution of one set of 
masters for another; all the former power of the capitalists 
will be inherited by officials’. 

The Chief Minister sent the letter to his Chief Secretary, S. N. 
Ray, with the remarks on its top;—'‘Chief Secretary, Interesting”. 
At least in one particular instance this held true in West Bengal. 
It became the habit with a particular Secretary of an important 
department to bring files to Dr. Roy and after discussing the pro¬ 
blems and ascertaining his views to write out his notes. The 
Minister who did not always agree with his secretary would write 
out his notes incorporating his own views, but the clever Secretary 
knew that he would have the support of the Chief Minister and 
often the Secretary’s line of approach to a problem was accepted 
in preference to that of the Minister. It came to such a pass that 
out of disgust the Minister, who was otherwise quite ca|)ablc, 
offered to resign. The Chief Minister persuaded him to withdraw 
the resignation but in the next general election when he was 
defeated, the impasse was resolved. This Secretary since then 
continued to have his sway over the department for a number ot 
years. 
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One Pice War ; Resistance to Tram Fare 

July was a difficult month for the West Bengal Government. 
The Calcutta Tramway Company had made an upward revision 
of the second class fare by one pice. It soon developed into a 
crisis and when the crisis broke, the combined opposition were 
cock-a-hoop. A tramfare Resistance Committee was formed with 
Dr. Suresh Banerjee as the chairman. But the predominant voice 
in the committee was that of the Communist Party. They resorted 
to picketing and refusing to pay the enhanced fare. Four M. L. A.s 
including Jyoti Basu were arrested in the early hours of July 3. 
Soon the agitation took a violent turn and in all 588 arrests were 
made in connection with the day’s incidents for picketing, inciting 
people to acts of violence, non-pa 3 ment of tram fare for throwing 
crackers and for setting fire to trams. 

Meanwhile the Chief Minister had to leave for Europe on the 
5th of July for treatment of tumour of a daughter of a niece and 
for operation of his right eye which was fixed for the 23rd of July. 
These almost annual visits of the Chief Minister to various coun¬ 
tries abroad for a number of Government projects drew for him 
an epithet from Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bhattacherjee, the then 
Leader of the Opposition in the Upper House, on the floor of the 
council as “Sindbad the Sailor” (Dr. Roy did not protest but very 
much relished the remark.) On the day he left, Calcutta was far 
from quiet. At the airport some of the Ministers and high officials 
were present to bid him good bye. Turning to the then I.G.P., Late 
Hiren Sarkar, and the Commissioner of Police Harisadhan Ghosh 
Chowdhury, he uttered a warning : ‘'Remember, eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty”. They assured him that they would leave 
no stone unturned to bring the situation under control. He was 
not looking as jovial and cheerful as was the case with him on 
former occasions. Dr. Roy before leaving had issued a statement 
defending the Tramway Company’s increasing the second-class fare 
by one pice on the ground that fares in Calcutta were the lowest 
in the country and the additional receipts from the increased fares 
would enable the Government to pay less as compensation the 
Government when the time came to take over the concern in 1972. 
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The Resistance Committee took the fullest advantage of Dr. 
Roy’s absence from the country. They declared a Hartal (strike) 
on the 9th of July. The city witnessed one of the worst distur¬ 
bances in recent times. Not only trams and buses were off the 
streets, holding up suburban trains and setting fire to coaches were 
also resorted to. The city police strengthened by contingents from 
the West Bengal force experienced great difficulty in maintaining 
order. 

The movement grew in intensity and the Police Minister, 
Kalipada Mukherjee and Presiding Minister. Prafulla Sen, who 
were handling the situation, relied in the beginning more on the 
strength of the police than creating a favourable public opinion 
for the Government. The law and order situation began to 
deteriorate day by day. The army afforded limited help to the 
civil authorities at the request of the State Government on the 16th 
of July. After a Cabinet meeting on that day the Police Minister 
told press correspondents that "Government were determined to 
meet force with force”. This statement showed the mood of the 
Government at that time. It only served to add fuel to the fire. 
On the 17th of July the mob seized control of a large area in 
South Calcutta. Police fired six rounds. It was only then that 
P. C. Sen realised the danger lying ahead and hastily called a con¬ 
ference of leading citizens for taking stock of the situation. One 
section of the invitees suggested reference of the question of increa¬ 
sed fare to a tribunal while the other section pressed for withdra¬ 
wal of the enhanced fare. The day following, i.e. 18th of July, 
Government yielded to the demand of the Opposition and after 
a Special Cabinet meeting advised the tramway authorities to refer 
the question relating to the enhancement of second-class fare to a 
tribunal and to suspend enforement of the new rates for the time 
being. Next day the Tram Company agreed to the suggestion of 
the State Government to stay the enhanced fares until the findings 
of the proposed tribunal were received. At the same time Govern¬ 
ment decided not to withdraw the prohibitory order under section 
144 Cr. P. C. in Calcutta and release of certain classes of persons 
arrested during the period of demonstration until peaceful condi¬ 
tions returned in the city. But the Opposition who were in a 
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wdorious mood decided to continue their agitation until section 
144 Cr. P. C. was withdrawn and all those arrested were uncondi¬ 
tionally released. They wanted the Government to eat the hum¬ 
ble pie. 

Assault on Press Reporters 

At about 5 P.M. on the following day 300 people collected at 
the Octorlony Monument (now Sahid Minar) in Calcutta Maidan 
in defiance of the ban under section 144. Cr, P.C. Having suffered 
a major defeat, some of the top Ministers were in a truculent 
mood, so were the police who had to bear the brunt of the attack 
and work day in and day out without rest. They were preparing 
for a showdown. Immediately after the meeting began a 
truckload of policemen arrived on Mayo Road to the South-east of 
the meeting place. The policemen ran towards the meeting, charged 
and the crowd fled. Many were beaten and herded into police vans. 
About 18 Press reporters and photographers were injured when the 
police also attacked a group of them who were there to cover the 
meeting. Two of the injured were admitted to hospital; six press¬ 
men were also arrested. Kalipada Mukherjee, Police Minister, on 
hearing the news of the assault on pressmen rushed to Lalbazar 
with the Police Commissioner and personally interrogated the 
arrested Press representatives. After arranging medical relief the 
pressmen were later released and sent home. On the day following 
newspapers gave horned pictures of assault on pressmen and fol¬ 
lowed it up with thundering editorials of police 'barbarity’. What 
little strength was left of the Government was now completely 
gone. Top-ranking Ministers could come to the Writers’ Buildings 
escorted by heavily aremed men. Congress Organisation as such 
had from the beginning of the movement gone under ‘Purdah*, 
and was virtually non-existent. Realising their hopeless position 
the Ministers withdrew Section 144 Cr. P.C. on the 23rd of July. 
This happened on the 23rd day of the resistance movement. Not 
only this. Government was forced to order an enquiry by S. K. 
Ghosh, a retired Judge of the Calcutta High Court, into the com¬ 
plaints of police assaults on Press reporters and photografihers. 
The Government was in a flurry. 
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On the 19th of July P. C. Sen asked to be connected witfi Dr. Roy 
who was then in Switzerland. In his usual mild voice he asked 
Dr. Roy to return to Calcutta as quickly as possible as they were 
unable to control the situation. His eye operation by his Vienese 
surgeon had been fixed for the 23rd of July, but this could not take 
place as he had to return by the first available plane. He reached 
his residence from the airport a little before midnight on Thursday 
the 30th of July. At that dead hour of the night a high police 
official who had become the target of attack and whose removal 
the Press was demanding following the attack on pressmen, came 
to see Chief Minister. After a short interview the officer went 
away, somewhat composed. 

After a Cabinet meeting held within 12 hours of his arrival in 
Calcutta Dr. Roy announced that Mr. Justice Prasanta Behari 
Mookerjee constituting a one-man Commission would go into the 
question of the entire tramway fare structure and the economic 
bearing of the proposed increase in the second class fare. He had 
his own way of dealing with difficult situations. After getting an 
assessment of the situation from his Cabinet colleagues he quietly 
sent for Suresh Chandra Majumdar of "Ananda Bazar Patrika”, 
whose two influential papers (Ananda Bazar Patrika and the 
Hindusthan Standard) were up against the Government. No one 
knew of these secret meetings of the two which took place in Dr. 
Roy’s house. Next he asked Tushar Kanti Ghosh of Amrita Bazar 
Patrika to see him and discussed matters with him. By so doing, 
he was able to soften the heart of Majumdar and Ghosh and 
gradually the tone of the papers in relation to Government 
improved. 

On the 2nd of August Dr. Roy met the leaders of the movement^ 
Suresh Banerjee and Hemanta Bose at Writers’ Buildings and on 
the following day the announcement came of the appointment of 
the tribunal and lenient policy to grant bail to all persons detain* 
ed on charges of violent acts. On the same day he wrote to the 
Prime Minister that he was faced with three problems, (1) the 
question of appointment of a tribunal for enquiring into the fare 
structure of the tramway company, (2) a tribunal for enquiry into 
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the cases of assault and arrest of the newspaper reporters and photo¬ 
graphers. and (3) classification of under-trial prisoners. During 
the disturbances the total number of undertrial prisoners was 3,254. 
The leaders of the movement decided to suspend direct action and 
the movement thus came to an end, although its echoes could be 
heard for quite some time after this when evidence of witnesses in 
the Pressmen’s assault case was published in the newspapers. The 
people of Calcutta sighed in relief. 

On the 4th of November Justice P. B. Mukherjee, who consti¬ 
tuted the Commission, found that charge against the police of a 
planned assault of Pressmen was entirely baseless. He also held 
that there was no obstruction to or interference with the acti¬ 
vities of working journalists by the police either by closing what 
were called normal sources of supply of news or by interfering 
with or obstructing any journalist as such in the discharge of his 
duty as a journalist. 


Big Schemes to Relieve Unemployment 

When life became normal in Calcutta the Chief Minister had 
nine big schemes ready with him which he announced at a press 
conference. Something had to be done in a big way to relieve 
unemployment which was the moot cause for the troubles of the 
State. These schemes, he stated, would cost Government over Rs. 
26.5 crores for providing employment for thousands of people. 
Appointment of 3,000 teachers and social workers, building of 
houses, new cottage industries and finally the establishment of a 
coke oven gas plant at Durgapur were included in these proposals. 
A sum of Rs. 9 crores was set apart for the coke oven plant which 
formed the nucleus of the many more new industries in Durgapur 
complex which later came to be regarded as the ‘Ruhr of India'. 
The plant would not only produce valuable coke, but tar, amonium 
sulphate and benzene as by products. It was so designed that 
the gas available from the plant would be distributed to certain 
parts of West Bengal. A sum of Rs. 7.5 crore scheme leli^ted to 
reclamation of large tracts of land near Calcutta submerged 
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under water for building purposes. This was known as the North 
Salt Lake Reclamation Project for building a new township for 
middle and lower income group people of the State. 

On 21st of November, Mr. P. Westbrook, representative of a 
Dutch engineering firm with whom Dr. Roy had carried on, preli¬ 
minary negotiations in Holland in one of his earlier visits to 
Europe, met him at the Writers’ Buildings. Dr. Roy told him that 
his firm had been entrusted by the Government with the work of 
preparation of the final plan for the reclamation and development 
of the Salt Lakes on the northern suburbs of Calcutta. His firm 
NEDECO would be paid a total sum Rs. 4,88,000 for the prepara¬ 
tion of the final plan which was to be submitted within nine 
months from January next year. For the northern portion, it had 
been suggested that an area of five square miles would be deve¬ 
loped and raised to high level with silt from the bed of the 
Hooghly river for the construction of a township. Water from the 
remaining area of 15 square miles in the south was to be pumped 
out into the storm water channel of Calcutta Corporation. Part 
of southern sections comprising a total area of 4 square miles is 
to be developed into a lake as a source of water supply to the 
Tollygunge area. A silting basin was to be constructed to feed the 
proposed lake. The Tolly’s Nullah (canal) was to be widened and 
deepened. All these formed the blueprint of the scheme for recla¬ 
mation of a marshy area which had been a health hazard for 
Calcutta for generations. 

An exercise into the old records reveals that filling up the Salt 
Lakes for the purpose of improving sanitation of the City of 
Calcutta and extending the city itself is not new but dates back 
to 140 years In 1830, the Government of India wanted to reclaim 
the Salt Lakes to extend the City. The Scheme was considered 
but after sometime it proved so lixpensive that Government had to 
abandon the idea. Then in 1866, a Salt Lake Reclamation Com¬ 
pany was formed and this Company offered the Government to 
under-take its reclamation. But the negotiations fell through. 
Thereafter in the thirties a Committee was formed under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. C. W. Garner, I.C.S. of the Cacutta Im- 
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provement Trust to consider the whole question. The Committee 
considered the question and came to the conclusion that by the 
ordinary cut and fill method—this method was recommended by 
the Committee—the Scheme would take about 20 years for com¬ 
pletion. Further the Committee could not find any solution to 
the problem of finding the huge quantity of filling materials. 

Though the present scheme is expensive it was decided to adopt 
it after elaborate and detailed consultations with experts by Dr. 
Roy. The adoption of this particular method has several advan¬ 
tages over conventional cut and fill method. Firstly, it solves the 
baffling problem of finding out the huge quantity of filling material 
which is estimated to be 750 million cubic feet. In cut and fill 
method this amount of material would not be obtained without 
converting certain agricultural land into another lake. Secondly, 
the transport charges for carrying the filling material would be 
very high. Thirdly, by this new method,—hydraulic method—the 
scheme would take much less time for completion than by the cu| 
and fill method. Fourthly, in the cut and fill method it takes 15 
to 20 years for the filling material to settle and before this no deve¬ 
lopment and construction work can be undertaken, whereas in 
in hydraulic method, development and construction work can be 
undertaken in a few months after filling. Thus the adoption of 
the hydraulic method for the reclamation of the Salt Lake area 
was economical from the point of view of both time and cost in¬ 
volved. A Yugoslav firm (M/s. Invest-Oport) offered to do the 
work of filling at Rs. 7.3 crores. The Cabinet considered their 
offer and with the approval of the Planning Commission entrusted 
the work to the foreign firm M/s. Invest-Omport. 

The project estimate prepared on the basis of prices prevailing 
in 1957-58 amounted to Rs. 19-20 crores. But due to general rise 
in price of all construction materials and labour charges and 
subsequent developments involving some additional expenditure 
including devaluation of Indian currency, considerable increase 
in the capital costs became inevitable. So far as has been esti¬ 
mated, the revised cost for work of reclamation and development 
of about 4 square miles in the Salt Lake area may finally'Tfe of the 
order of Rs. 39.34 crores. 
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Subsequently, the work of reclamation and development of 
further 2 square miles in the Salt Lake area was taken up in 1966 
on the basis of Cabinet decision taken in 1965 and the work of 
reclamation was entrusted to the same contractors—M/s. Invest- 
Omport both from the view point of economy and convenience 
thus bringing the total city extension area to about 6 square miles. 
The present estimated cost for the entire area of 6 square miles 
is about 60 crores. 

Actual reclamation work was started by the foreign contractors 
in March, 1962 and continued upto 2-11-70, when the contracts 
with them were terminated prematurely due to non-availabilily of 
land on account of Court injunction. Reclamation work in the 
Salt Lake was completed in 5 square mile area, filling work may 
be taken up when surplus soil due to construction of tube railway 
in Calcutta is available. 

The entire area of 6 square miles proposed to b© developed for 
living space for a population of about 5 lakhs has been divided 
into 5 Sectors—I, II, III, IV & V. The Salami payable for the 
plots range from Rs. 2,750/- to Rs. 7,000/- per cottah. 

Land hungry Bengalees have already started streaming in the 
developed parts of Salt Lake where nearly 1500 private houses 
have sprung up becoming a bright future for the township. The 
organisers of the 73rd Plennary Session of the Congress selected 
thi s township for holding the session and named it after the origi¬ 
nator of the Scheme as ‘Bidhan Nagar’ as a mark of tribute to 
B. C. Roy. 


State Reorganisation Commission 

The Government of India had announced its intention to 
appoint a high power commission to consider the question of 
redistribution of provinces. In this connection two questions 
engaged the attention of the Prime Minister : 

(i) Composition of the Commission, 
find (ii) Functions and terms of reference. 
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In September the Prime Minister in a letter to the Chief Minis¬ 
ters invited suggestions of possible names. A Supreme Court 
Judge, according to him would be a suitable choice. A regards 
functions of the commission the idea of the Prime Minister was 
that the commission should consider the problem of redistribution 
of State in the broadest way without going into specific details 
nbout the boundaries etc. 

In retrospect, the year 1953 was eventful in many ways. 
Government had faced a menacing onslaught on its authority but 
despite that some of the far reaching nation-building schemes 
were taken in hand with the assistance of experts from foreign 
countries for which neither foreign exchange nor central assistance 
were allowed to stand as a stumbling block. The State must 
maintain its lead, for that was the determination of the Chief 
Minister. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE YEAR 1954 

In the early part of 1954, the All India Congress Committee 
ofiSce had received various allegations against Pradesh Congress 
anthorities on the manner in which the Congress House at Chow- 
ringhee. Calcutta, had been acquired. Jawaharlal Nehru as Congress 
President then brought these to the notice of Dr. Roy and there 
followed an exchange of correspondence between the two. Pra- 
fulla Chakrabarty, Secretary of the A.T.C.C., came from Delhi to 
personally investigate the allegations. About this time some 
serious charges of corruption were made against a General Secre¬ 
tary of the West Bengal Congress ^regarding ownership of a mine. 
I have seen this general secretary coming into the rooms of 
Ministers and inducing some of them to buy shares in his ’con¬ 
cern’. Because of his influence as a Congress leader, enjoying 
confidence of the Pradesh Congress high command, he was thus 
able to collect a large sum fraudulently. Dr. Roy took up 
the matter and himself investigated it. One day when Dr. Roy was 
alone in his office in the morning a senior barrister who had 
joined his Ministry came with a sheaf of papers to reveal to him’ 
how he had been deceived to the extent of Rs. 20,000/- in the 
matter of purchase of shares of a fictitious mine. Dr. Roy kept 
the papers with him and studied them carefully . His otherwise 
cool temper showed visible signs of anger. He was now convinced 
that such a man in the Congress organisation would bring stigma 
to it. His mind was made up. He rang up the Pradesh Congress 
chief and gave out his mind to him. The general secretary must 
be removed, he urged, and he was removed. He followed it up 
by writing a letter to Congress President Nehru that *'the general 
secretary has been removed from his office, because of his finan¬ 
cial scandal.” Meanwhile Atulya Ghose as Congress President 
had sent to A.I.C.C, office a long memorandum rebutting the char¬ 
ges made against him of which he furnished a copy to Dr. Roy. 
In this memorandum Ghose stated that when he came to power 
in the BPCC in September, 1950, there were debts to the extent 
of Rs. 20,000/- owed by the organisation. The BPCC hardly bad 
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any books or furniture. No public meetings Were held, he con¬ 
tended, after the resignation of Subhas Bose. After he became 
President public meetings were being held all over the districts, 
though, he conceded, due to communist disturbances such meetings 
could not be successfully conducted in the city of Calcutta. There 
the matter rested. On the whole Atulya Ghosh had put up a stout 
defence to counter the allegations. 

Birth of Haringhata 

Amongst the many problems that had engaged Dr. Roy’s atten¬ 
tion since he became the Chief Minister, were removal of ‘khatals’ 
(stables) from the city and resettlement of displaced cattle in 
rural milk colonies on the pattern of Aarey Colony of Bombay. 
In his earlier visits to Bombay he had always made it a point 
to visit Bombay’s milk colony with experts from his Agriculture 
Department to get a firsthand knowledge and to prepare a blue¬ 
print on that basis. With a team of officers headed by his cabi¬ 
net colleague, Dr. R. Ahmed, (a reputed dental surgeon whom he 
had induced to join his cabinet) he worked silently on this 
scheme for the establishment of a milk colony at Haringhata 
about 40 miles from Calcutta in the district of Nadia. On the 3rd 
of January as a first step towards implementation of the scheme 
the foundation-laying ceremony of the Haringhata Milk Colony 
was performed by him. Haringhata was selected as the site for 
the first milk colony because it had over 3,000 acres of land for 
growing fodder, for providing the displaced cattle with modem 
breeding facilities and for a modern dairy factory equipped with 
uptodate machinery for pasteurisation, bottling and chilling plants. 
Haringhata had also sufficient surplus capacity to take care of the 
additional quantity of milk to be produced. 

While laying the foundation-stone Dr. Roy said that the begin¬ 
ning they were making with the scheme for removal of ‘khatals’ 
from Calcutta would set in a new economic trend. It would not 
merely benefit the city and at the same time ensure supply of 
pure milk but would also help restoring economic balance in 
villages, opening up new avenues of employment. He stated that 
the problem of removal of ’khatals’ from Calcutta had baeo enga¬ 
ging their attention since the days of Deshabandhu Chittaranjan 
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Das, who as the first Mayor of Calcutta, had thought of U. The 
State Govt, had therefore been, making unremitting efforts to solve 
the twin problem of removing the ‘khatals’ and developing a huge 
milk colony at Haringhata which are revealed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Since partition the State was confronted with the serious problem 
of providing adequate food for its huge human population as well 
as for livestock. The installation of small pasteurising unit at the 
experimental dairy at Haringhata, about 34 miles from Calcutta, in 
1949-50 was the starting signal for the State Government to launch a 
semi-commercial venture of milk supply to the city of Calcutta. The 
production from the State’s animal farm formed the nucleus of 
this supply. But this was supplemented by collection of milk from 
the rural producers around Calcutta. Starting from a supply of 
200 litres per day in 1949-50, the daily supply rose to 
about 10,000 litres in 1953-54. The capacity of the dairy at Harin¬ 
ghata was increased suitably and milk collection and chilling cen¬ 
tres were established around the dairy for collection of milk from 
the rural areas. A scheme was formulated in 1955 for the set¬ 
tlement of milch cattle taken out of city stables in Calcutta to the 
Milk Colony at Haringhata. Under this scheme accommodation 
has been provided for nearly 22,000 head of cattle at Haringhata 
and Kalyani for production of milk under the most hygenic con¬ 
ditions and facilities for supply of adequate feeding stuff to the 
privately owned animals. The colony is also served by an ex¬ 
tensive fodder farm for supplying green fodder throughout the 
year. About 76 per cent of the total area of the fodder farm is 
under perennial irrigation. The colony also has free veterinary 
aid and artificial insemination faclities. 

Due to the distance of the dairy at Haringhata from Calcutta 
it was thought necessary to start a full-fledged dairy at Calcutta 
with sufficient capacity to handle a substantial portion of the milk 
requirements of the city The Central Dairy at Belgachia in 
Calcutta was established on 23 acres of land in September, 1962. 
This dairy has been planned on the most modem design. The 
daily" output of milk from Haringhata Dairy and Wgachia Dairy 
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had reached 1,70,000 litres per day in 1950. supplying about 30 
per cent of the requirement of Greater Calcutta area. 

To get the requisite number of trained technical personnel for 
the large scale expansion in the field of Dairy Development and 
Animal Husbandry which the State Government have undertaken, 
a State Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying was set up 
at Haringhata during 1962-63 which, besides basic training in 
Diploma courses for two years in these subjects, also runs spe¬ 
cialised training programmes of in service training. 

Chittaranjan Locu Works 

Three days after the Haringhata Milk Colony function, the Chief 
Minister went to Chittaranjan, a railway township which had 
sprung up around independent India’s first locomotive works 
for a ceremonial drive with Railway Minister, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri on the occasion of the 100th locomotive manufactured 
there. It was a day of special joy for Dr. Roy. He recalled 
in his speech that only five years ago Chittaranjan consisted of 
merely a few Santhal villages. Gopalaswami Ayyanger, then India’s 
Transport and Railway Minister, was on the look out for a suita¬ 
ble place for a Idcomotive factory. Dr. Roy offered him the site 
and his offer was accepted. But at the time of the delineation of 
the land, the local inhabitants, mostly Santhals, fought with the 
State Government survey team with bows and arrows resulting in 
the death of a number of people. The Santhals were not prepared 
to part with their lands, no matter how reasonable the compensa¬ 
tion was. The survey team had to withdraw and the incident was 
reported to the Chief Minister. On that same evening he left for 
Chittaranjan in a special saloon accompanied by the then Chief 
Secretary, Sukumar Sen, and Land Revenue Department officials. 
Reaching the scene of disturbance on the following morning he 
talked to the aggrieved Santhals and promised them not only lands 
for their rehabilitation in the neighbouring areas but employment 
in the new factory to be set up. At the same time he had directed 
the I.G.P. to strengthen his force to tackle any law and order situa¬ 
tion. The police force was considerably strengthened. A master 
tacdciao fts he wrs, with the sho^ qf forcq pq the one hs^, and 
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"with the generous offer on the other, he was able to tackle an li^ly 
situation which otherwise would have nipped in the bud the loca¬ 
tion of India’s foremost locomotive factory in West Bengal. Today 
on that spot has grown up a gigantic workshop that is producing 
locomotives of different varieties of which an y country may justly 
be proud of Dr. B. C. Roy in that function also revealed how 
at a committee meeting with late Gopalaswami Ayyangar, the 
township was named after the great Indian leader, Chittaranjan 
Das, at his suggestion. 


Kalyani Congress 

In was decided to hold the 59th plenary session of the Indian 
National Congress in West Bengal. In 1928 Calcutta had hosted 
a session of the Congress under the presidentship of Motilal Nehru. 
Dr. Roy selected the new township of Kalyani for the purpose. 
He had two objectives in mind in so doing. It would serve not 
only to give wide all-India publicity to the new township but the 
township would gain some permanent improvements in the shape 
of amenities to be created for the thousands of delegates and all 
India leaders who would be there to attend the session. For the 
first time a Congress session was held in a township and the lea*» 
ders and delegates in turn expressed their satisfaction with the 
arrangements made for them. 

On Saturday, 15th of January, Dr. B. C. Roy opened the Con¬ 
gress Exhibition in connection with the session. In this apart from 
the organizational help, he had received valuable assistance from 
P. S. Mathur, a Publicity Department official. The exhibition was 
a mirror of the country’s achievements since independence and of 
the future envisaged in the Five Year Plan. His past experience 
in organising the Congress Exhibition in Calcutta in 1928 during 
the British days which drew admiration from all those who 
attended it, helped him in planning the layout in a masterly fashion. 
On thfc same day he also opend a 16-bed temporary hospital, a 
sewage pumping station and outfall works at the Congressnagar. 
The new Kalyani railway station, 2| miles from tho township, also 
jcamc into being. . 
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Fwir days later, at 4-15 P.M. Congress President Nehru arrived 
at Kanchrapara airstrip to be received by Dr. Roy and other 
Reception Committee members. All along the 4^ mile route 
from Kancharapara to the Congressnagar thousands of people 
gave an affectionate welcome to him. In the satelite townshlj) of 
Kalyani a one—storey building facing a well laidout garden with 
beds of roses was allotted for the Congress President. In a 
comer of the garden stood a tastefully decorated pandal for the 
Working Committee meetings. On the 22nd of January, which was 
the concluding day of the Subjects Committee meeting, moving 
the resolution on India’s First Five Year Plan Dr. Roy asserted 
that India’s achievements in the first five years of independence 
were much more than what were attained by the USA and Russia 
during their first five year plans. 

On the following day the session drew record number of visi¬ 
tors. People came by train, taxi, private car, bullock cart, rikshaw 
and cycle. Thousands also came on foot. On that opening day 
of the plenary session it was estimated that after mid-day no less 
than five lakhs of people came to the township. Sitting accommo¬ 
dation for 1,25,000 people had been made in an open-air enclo¬ 
sure. But the canteen and traffic arrangements broke down be¬ 
cause of the onrush of visitors. Before the session started Dr. 
Roy mounting on the dais noticed dust and torn papers in a 
comer of the dais. He asked for a broomstick and I was amazed 
to see that with the broomstick he began cleaning the |)latform 
in front of thousands of visitors and delegates. The visitors and 
delegates started murmuring. Soon a group of volunteers rushed 
and joined the leader in sweeping the dais. Nehru arrived about 
this time. The two leaders looked at each other. There was a 
strange smile on the face of both. The Kalyani Congress session 
ended amidst great enthusiasm and will be remembered by many 
as a milestone in the country’s progress towards economic 
development. 


Death of M. N. Roy 

Two days later when the din and bustle of the Congress session 
bad not died down news reached Calcutta that Manabendra Nath 
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Roy, better known as M. N. Roy, who was one of the ten shembefit 
of the Comintern in the early days of Russian revolution and a 
close associate of Lenin, died at 11-40 P.M. on the 25th of January 
at Dehra Dun. He had come to India with his European wife to 
work on the labour front. 

Budget Session of the Assembly 

In sharp contrast with the budget sessions for past years the 
West Bengal Legislative Assembly witnessed one of the turbulent 
scenes when for the first time Governor H. C. Mookerjee’s inau¬ 
gural address was persistently interrrupted by the Opposition. The 
Opposition demanded of the Governor before making the address 
to come out and meet the secondary school teachers who were 
squatting near the Government House for the fifth day to 
realise some of their economic demands. This was one of the 
biggest ever movement launched by the teachers under the auspices 
of the All Bengal Teachers Association dominated by the com¬ 
munists. The opposition filibustering tactics prevented the Gover¬ 
nor from going ahead with his speech for 15 minutes after which 
they walked out of the Assembly and only then could the Gover¬ 
nor continue his speech (Governor Mookerjee himself belonged 
to the teaching profession and bequethed his life's earning to the 
Calcutta University for the welfare of students and teachers.) 
The Governor struck a cheerful note on the brighter outlook on 
food front because that year the State had produced a bumper 
Aman crop (rice). Both the Chief Minister and his Food Minister 
were very cautious in dealing with the food policy and in spite 
of hint from the Centre to consider the question of decontrol, the 
State Government had refrained from taking any risk of complete 
decontrol until the State became self-sufficient particularly in rice. 
However, measures were under way for partial decontrol of certain 
categories of food stuff. With burst of applause from Congress 
benches the Governor’s speech ended after 45 minutes. The 
House then adjourned. 

On the following, day, i.e. 16th of February, Calcutta witnessed 
one of the worst disturbances as a sequel to the teachers’ strike. 
The magnitude of the riot took the Government and the people 
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by surprise. There was an hour-long battle in the Maidan to the 
south of the Government House between policemen and proces¬ 
sionists who attempted to march towards the Assembly House to 
compell the Government to concede the demands of secondary 
school teachers. The riot took a toll of four lives and the number 
of injured was 65. Fortyfour persons were arrested. They 
included Dr. Suresh Banerjee and six other M.L.As. Dr. Roy had 
returned home straight from the Assembly and he was not aware 
of What was happening near the Government House. He had 
left for the residence of a relation in South Calcutta. An urgent 
telephone call came from the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Lalbazar Headquarters, enquiring where the Chief Minister was. 
The D.C. wanted to apprise him of the fast deteriorating situation 
in the city. I immediately contacted the C.M. and conveyed the 
news of rioting, police firing and the tremendous task the police 
were facing in grappling with a tense situation. Immediately Dr. 
Roy left for his residence, fortunately for him, not in his big 
Studebaker car but in a small four-seater Austin driven by a 
friend, a close associate and lone companion in his big house. 1 
heard from him later in the night how the car was jammed by 
riotous mob who failed to recognise him because, sensing danger, 
he had taken out his glasses and covered his face behind a 
newspaper. To the riotous mob, he was 'villain of the piece', 
but through pluck and ready wit he remained unrecognised, as 
the car slowly edged its way through the mob who were indulging 
in incendiarism. His friend who had an equally stout heart, told 
me that it was a providential escape for both of them and those 
perilous moments seemed to be an age to him. 

Back home. Dr. Roy rushed to the Lalbazar (Police Headquar¬ 
ters Control Room) and summoned S. N. Ray, the Chief Secretary^, 
After some consultation when it became evident that the police 
force was inadequate to deal with the situation, he requested the- 
military to come to the aid of the civil authority. It was 8-30 
P.M. then. The city had almost plunged into darkness. When 
the military came out of the Fort William in their vehicles and 
fanned out in diffeent trouble-tom areas, the rioters began to jjaelt 
from the main thoroughfares and started fighting from murky 
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hmes and bye-lanes. Towards midnight the arterial roads of thi 
city were cleared of rioters and the military and the police gained 
control of the situation. 

On 28th of February for the first time after independence the 
Opposition could gather a sizeable strength for admission of an 
adjournment motion in the Assembly on the striking teachers’ 
issue. Towards the end of his speech, replying to the adjourn¬ 
ment motion Dr. Roy uttered a note of warning to the teachers 
which proved to be prophetic in years to come ."There is possibi¬ 
lity’*, he stated, “of West Bengal secondary school teachers being 
held to ransom in future by the very students upon whom they 
depend for assitance in their agitation against Government.’* 
Many teachers have now learnt this to their cost. 

Budget 1954—55 

'The budget for the year 1954-55 was presented by the Qiief 
Minister who held the Finance portfolio in the Assembly on the 17th 
February. It revealed a gloomy financial picture. Revenue receipts 
for the year were estimated at Rs. 39.93 crores, and expenditure at 
Rs. 53.31 crores, leaving a gap of more than Rs. 13 crores. He 
pleaded for a change in the pattern for distribution of taxing 
powers under the Constitution to make it more realistic of the 
economic condition of West Bengal where industrial wealth was 
practically beyond the taxing power of the State Government. To 
remedy this ill, he stated, the State Government was looking to the 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and to the Indian Government. 

In the first week of the following month Dr. Roy went to Delhi 
to give evidence before the Taxation Enquiry Commission. On 
the 2nd of March he called a press conference at Delhi and with 
the help of a wall map explained to the press correspondents his 
State’s claim for a better financial deal from the Centre. With a 
masterly grasp of facts and figures Dr. Roy explained how his 
State had effected improvements in the social services since parti¬ 
tion of Ae country. Of the State’s contribution of Rs. 40 crores 
in income-tax. its share was only Rs. 6^ crores. He asserted that 
this was awefully inadequate. On the 4th of March Dr. Roy on 
behalf of the State Government submitted six memoranda to the 
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Cdmihission which was headed by Dr. John Mathai. The central 
thenie of one of the memoranda was that the State’s economy 
after pardon had become industrial and it bad to depend for its 
existence on industrial expansion, that the existing distribution of 
taxing power had become unrealistic for West Bengal as it had 
not the power under the Constitution to tax the sources of wealth 
which it had in abundance. 

B. C. Roy & Fazlul Huq Meeting. 

Meanwhile in East Pakistan the political scene was changing in 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq, former Chief 
Minister of United Bengal (he was known as Sher-e-Bengal), who 
had for the first few years after creation of Pakistan almost gone 
into political obscurity, formed his United Front Party to fight the 
Muslim League in the general election of 1954 there. His party 
trounced the ruling Muslim League and defeated its leader, Nurul 
Amin. (Nurul Amin later became Vice-President of truncated 
Pakistan when East Pakistan had ceased to exist and in its place 
was born Bangladesh after a bloody war.) When Fazlul Huq as 
Chief Minister of East Pakistan came to Calcutta on a four-day 
visit on the 30th of April there was an outburst of popular enthu¬ 
siasm. He was given a hero’s welcome everywhere he went. 
Fazlul Huq came to Writers Buildings on the 2nd of May to meet 
his old friend and counterpart. Dr, Bidhan Roy. Dr. Roy came 
out of his room to greet him, the corridor of the West Bengal 
Secretariat was thronged with officers and clerks who left their 
desk to have a glimpse of Huq who had throughout his life 
championed the cause of Bengal and Bengalees. Both Dr. Roy 
and Fazlul Huq were equally stout and tall in stature. Both were 
locked in embrace for a minute or two amidst thunderous cheers 
from the State Government staff. Very few dignitaries who had 
visited Writers Buildings ever created so much enthusiasm as 
Fazlul Huq did. The discussion of the two leaders related to the 
question of restoration of normal border trade and withdrawal of 
visa system of travel between the two Bengals. Both of them had 
identity of views on these two matters, as both knew the hardship 
the people of the two Stales were suffering as a result of restric¬ 
tions. The Chief Secretary of the two Bengals were directed to 
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meet early the same month to draw up concrete proposals which, 
if necessary, would be considered at a further meeting of the two 
Chief Ministers. (This meeting had not taken place as^ the Pakis¬ 
tan Central Government under orders of Mohammed Ali had 
dismissed the Huq Ministry and took over the administration of 
East Pakistan by a proclamation issued from Karachi on the 30th 
of May. Huq had demanded automomy for East Pakistan, leav¬ 
ing the Centre to control only defence, foreign affairs and 
currency). 

Emerging from the conference room at the Writers Building 
Fazlul Huq made the following statement to the waiting 
pressmen : — 


‘T realise that for a better understanding between the peoples 
of two Bengals it is necessary that all barriers which prevent free 
intercourse between them should be removed. 1 am determined 
to do my best, and with the cooperation of West Bengal I hope I 
shall be able to achieve some useful results”. Referring to 
minority protection he stated, "1 assure my Hindu brethem in 
both Bengals that 1 shall do my utmost to serve the interests of 
the minority community in order that all sections of the people 
may feel secure and enjoy equal rights and privileges as inhabi¬ 
tants of a common mother country. As a step in that direction, 
I shall have at least two Hindu Ministers in my Cabinet”. 


That he was not satisfied with the division of Bengal was 
evident from another significant utterance which he made in one 
of his speeches in Calcutta : "I hope with the help of the people 
of India to remove the artificial barrier that had been created 
between the two Bengals”, It was symptomatic of a new spirit 
which had permeated the intelligentsia of East Bengal who were 
groaning under the exploitation of West Pakistanis manning the 
key positions both in defence and civil administration of that 
country. The simmering discontent found its outburst in the 
bloody conflict which swept East Bengal in 1970-71 leading to its 
emancipation as a new State. 
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Merger of Chandbrnagorb with West Bengal. 

On the 8th of May Government of India in a stat^ent in the 
Lok Sabha announced its acceptence of the recommendations of 
the Jha Enquiry Commission to integrate Chandernagore with 
West Bengal. Government also decided to take early steps td 
ponfer Indian citizenship on the people of Chandernagore. Chan- 
demagore was to be made the headquarters of a new subdivision 
to be constituted by the addition of adjoining territories in the 
Hooghly district. The integration of Chandernagore was yet 
another triumph of Dr. Roy’s administiation in persuading the 
Central Government to constitute a commission and make them 
agree to the trasfer of the territory to West Bengal. After 266 
years of French rule Chandernagore again united with free India 
to become a part of West Bengal with effect from the 2nd of 
October when the Chandernagore (Merger) Act, 1954, came into 
force. The integration of Chandernagore following the merger of 
the princely state of Cooch Behar four years ago, after delicate 
negotiations with the Central Government and the leaders of 
public opinion of that place added one more laurel to the achie¬ 
vements of Dr. Roy. 

Bengal’s Claim for Central Assistance in 
HER 1st 5 Year Plan. 

Dr. Roy was tireless in demanding more financial assistance 
toward implementing the five-year plans of his State. His letters 
to the Planning Commission and particularly to Prime Minister 
Nehru were numerous and long and swelled the files which were 
carefully preserved in his office room. He never flinched from 
expressing his views in a bold and outspoken manner, however 
unpalatable they might be to the leaders of the Central Govern¬ 
ment which very few of his successor Chief Ministers ever thought 
of doing . On the 1st of May he wrote to the Prime Minister 
summing up the position of the performance of the First Five 
Year Plan in its last year: 


“West Bengal State Plan contemplates an expenditure Rs. 
69.1 crores in 5 years. The annual average of the five years expen- 
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diture is thus about Rs. 13.8 crores. Th© progress of expenditure 
on the Plan from 51-52 to 54-55 came to the figurq of Rs 53.7 
crores. Thus the Central Government had failed to pay Rs. 15.5 
crores to complete the target. On the receipt side of the Plan 
West Bengal was to raise an additional revenue of Rs. crores 
by taxation in 5 years. Rs, 9 crores were raised in 4 years. West 
Bengal was permitted to raise Rs. 10 crores during the Plan 
period through borrowings from open market. Of this West 
Bengal had already raised 7.35 crores.” 

Visit to Kashmir 

One thing that Dr. Roy could not always bear was the exterme 
heat of summer months. His office room was kept sufficiently 
cool through a specially designed giant airconditioner which still 
adorns the room. Likewise, his bed room was fitted with an air¬ 
cooler but quite often in the summer heat he had to move out of 
his office to attend public meetings and functions which the Chief 
Minister of a State could hardly avoid. He showed signs of phy¬ 
sical and mental exhaustion and decided to go to Kashmir for a 
month’s rest and change. Besides, late Bakshi Ghulam Moham¬ 
med, then Premier of Jammu & Kashmir, had extended him an 
invitation to visit his State and wrote to him that the entire rows 
of bunglows at Gulmarg had been reserved for him and pressed 
him to come there. 

In the third week of May he left for Delhi to attend a confer¬ 
ence of Chief Ministers. From there he wanted to go to Srinagar 
by a chartered plane. His nephew Subimal Roy, (then a rising 
Barrister who, later became a Judge of the Supreme Court) with 
his wife and children and a host of other relations comprised a 
big party of 14. With Dr. Roy I went to Delhi and was to accom¬ 
pany him during his stay in Kashmir. I was asked to see the 
Indian National Airways manager at Delhi, Mr. Daruwalla, to 
place a suitable Dakota at the disposal of Dr. Roy’s party. When 
I told him -of the number of baggages that were to be transported 
he was frightened and told me that a Dakota could hardly carry 
such a big load. Instead, he arranged a Viking and an ace pilot 
of the INA for the trip to Srinagar. It meant more money. When 
I put it to Dr. Roy with some hesitation that night he looked at 
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me and smilingly said that since a Dakota would not do, it was 
better to go by a Viking, even at higher cost. In his days as 
India’s top physician he had earned lacs and he got used to the 
best in every thing. Habits acquired over the years were diflOk;ult 
to discard, though his income fell steeply since he became the 
Chief Minister. The inevitable result of this was that when his 
funds were exhausted he was selling his properties which he had 
acquired as a medical practitioner, to maintain his private staff 
and keep up his ways of living. 

On the noon of 24th of May we left Delhi airport in a chartered 
plane for Srinagar. The Journey was far from comfortable; some 
of the children and ladies began vomitting in midair. As we 
approached Srinagar airport in the afternoon I heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

When we alighted at the airport Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed 
and a host of Kashmiri friends came forward to garland Dr. Roy. 
After exchange of greetings we were taken to the V. 1. P. lounge 
where high tea was offered. Quickly finishing the lea 1 went to the 
tarmac to see the unloading of the baggages and their reloading 
in the nearby cars and jeeps for our journey to Gulmarg. Bakshi 
Saheb’s personal secretary, Mr. Wariku, was with us to minister 
to the needs of the party till we were comfortably lodged at the 
Gulmarg bunglows. When we reached Gulmarg after an uphill 
drive from Sonemarg the sun had disappeared and darkness des¬ 
cended. Gulmarg is nearly 9000 ft. above sea level and for a man 
from the plains unaccustomed to such altitude breathing becomes 
quick and heavy. For me a small two-roomed bunglow near the 
gate was allotted. The room was heated from a wood burning 
fireplace. What a contrast it was from the suffocating heat of 
Delhi where we were only a few hours ago. Wherefrom food came 
I did not know, but all the same I ate well and slept. 1 had ear¬ 
lier invited a tall amiable Havildar of the security guards to be 
with me in the next room so that I could be safe at night in that 
unknown mountain region. Next morning when I woke up I could 
see through the glass panes the perpetual snow on distant moun¬ 
tain tops. The ’Sunmeru’, mountain stood high in the ii]^y with 
all its grandeur, inspiring awe and admiration. 
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Dr. Roy was in high spirit during his three week stay at Gul- 
marg. He was then 72. But even at that age he organised a trip 
to Khilenmarg where we all went on horseback through winding 
mountaneous path. He had not forgotten to take heart pills and 
other essential drugs in case any member of the party fell sick at 
that high altitude of 12,000 ft. He was not affected in any way 
by the rarefied air of the high mountains. While some of us felt 
dizzy as we trekked on the snow covered mountain, I thought with¬ 
in myself that Dr. Roy was sure to live and work for his state for 
another ten years, but my calculation was not wholly correct, for 
he left us two years earlier than that. 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed used to come to Gulmarg to meet 
Dr. Roy every week-end bringing with him basketsful of cherries 
and other fruits for which Kashmir is famous. Pankaj Kumar 
Mallick, the famous singer of Bengal, who had earlier joined the 
State Government’s Folk Entertainment section, was summoned 
to Gulmarg. At evenings he would regale the party with his char¬ 
ming Rabindra Sangeet. (songs). 

But Kashmir had its tragic side also for many. Apart from Dr. 
Shyama Prodas Mookerjee’s death the previous year I heard from 
our Kashmiri Sikh driver the tragic story of how his parents and 
elder brother were done to death by Pathan marauders during tha 
invasion of Kashmir. The booty of the marauders included 
two of his young sisters whose wailings still echoed in his ears. As 
he related the story he burst into tears, but he was determined to 
keep himself alive and count the days for Providence to give him 
an opportunity to avenge the shame of his family. In do not know 
if that brave Sikh lad had found that long cherished opportunity 
in the two wars with Pakistan. 

The Executive Officer of Gulmarg. a Mr. Janki Nath Kachru, 
who had pleased Dr. Roy by his devoted service one day brought 
his young daughter, Sheila Kachru, who had just passed the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination in science. The girl told Dr. Roy that she 
was eager to study medicine, but her father had no means to pay 
for the expenses of such higher education. Dr. Roy put a few 
questions to the girl and seemed satisfied with her answet^ He 
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then asked the father and the daughter to go, adding that he would 
see if anything could be done for her. Immediately after that he 
dictated a long telegram to G. D. Birla who was then in Bombay^ 
recommending the case of the girl for a scholarship in a medical 
college in Delhi. Birla who was leaving for Europe replied on the 
following day that a scholarship for the girl had been arranged for 
the entire period of her study out of their educational trust. G. D, 
Birla could hardly refuse a request from Dr. Roy. A few months 
later I came to know that Sheila Kachru had been admitted in 
Delhi’s medical college and by now she must be a good doctor 
having received the blessings and patronage of the number one 
physician of India. 

I would also mention another incident of Dr. Roy’s concern for 
his personal staff. It was lunch time when I was at my typewri¬ 
ter. It was raining outside. Peering through the window to my 
surprise I saw the tall figure of Dr. Roy with an umbrella flanked 
by a table boy who was carrying my lunch on a tray. When the 
boy entered my bunglow Dr. Roy left. The boy then told me 
that when he was coming out with my lunch Dr. Roy had noticed 
him carrying the food. He asked the boy to wait for a while. 
Leaving his lunch table he brought an umbrella and asked him to 
walk with him. This was because the food might get spoiled in 
the heavy rain outside. This humane concern of the Chief Minis¬ 
ter for employee like myself has ever remained alive in my mind 
and left me in deep debt of gratitude. I know of very few leaders 
and administrators who show such concern for their personal 
staff. 

After three week’s stay and rest at Gulmarg the party left for Sri¬ 
nagar where it was invited to stay at the State Guest house. For the! 
whole period of our one month’s stay in Kashmir except the four 
nights that we spent at the State Guest House, the entire expense 
was borne by Dr. Roy. The hospitality of the State Government 
and the care with which menu was selected is a tell-tale story. We 
used to finish our breakfast in about one and half hours, lunch 
in two hours and dinner took us nearly two and half hours which 
included the choicest fruits of Kashmir. One thing which incon- 
Youenced us most was the dim light at nights which made reading 
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almost impossible. The power supply position in Srinagar was 
then far too inadequate. On the fifth day we shifted to one of the 
most luxurious houseboats on the river Jhelum where we spent 
another four days. I later gathered that Dr. Roy used to pay on 
an average Rs. 250 per day to the houseboat owner who did full 
justice to the money he was paid. After a month’s most exhilara¬ 
ting stay we returned to Calcutta via Delhi. 

WBPCC & State Gqvt. Memorandum to S.R.C. 

On the 24th of May the West Bengal Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee submitted its memorandum to the States Reorganisation 
Commission, laying its claim that the State’s boundaries should 
be extended by the addition of 21,352 sq. miles with a population 
of 8.2. miUion from Bihar, Assam and Orissa. The area of the 
State was then 30,775 sq. miles and according to the 1951 census 
the population stood at 2,48,10,308. The areas claimed from 
Bihar were Pumea, Manbhum, certain portions of Dalbhum and, 
part of Saraikella together comprising 13,945 sq. miles. The areas 
claimed from Assam were Goalpara and Garo hills totalling 7,147 
sq. miles and 260 sq. miles from the north ofBalasore district of 
Orissa. WBPCC President Atulya Ghosh had worked very hard 
for presenting Bengal's claim and constituted a subcommittee 
with top-ranking lawyers, educationists and veteran politicians. 
The 1,25,000 word memorandum divided into 11 chapters dealt 
with broad principles, historical background, linguistic and ethno¬ 
logical connections, economic and political considerations and 
cultural values and administrative needs and communication 
requirements. 

In the first week of June the West Bengal Government submitted 
their memorandum to the Commission in which they suggested 
integration of a total area of about 15,000 sq. miles in the border 
districts of Bihar and Assam having a population of 6.8 million. 
It will be evident that the State Government had considerably 
whittled down its claim on the neighbouring territories compared 
to the one put forward by the State Congress organisation so as 
to make it acceptable by the S. R, C. because of their rational and 
lealistic approach. 
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Birthday Function 

The 1st of July birthday function, when Dr. Roy stepped into 
his 73rd year, was observed by him without any break in his spell 
of work in the Writers Buildings. On his birthdays Dr. Roy would 
rise from his bed earlier than on any other day for he devoted a 
good deal of his time in prayers and reading from pages of Geeta 
and Brahma Stotram undisturbed by birthday callers. Very few 
people know that prayer and reading from holy books formed the 
first item of his daily routine to which he was initiated by his 
parents since his childhood Of this, there was no outward mani¬ 
festation. Not only his relatives but his friends and admirers 
throng^ his house on this day with garlands, fruits and sweets 
to felicitate him. It was a task to control the milling crowd. 

He learnt from his father the maxim, “Borrow not, beg not and 
refuse not,’* but if any present was offered to him by any one with 
any strings attached to it he would bluntly refuse it. He directed 
that fruits, sweets and garlands received on his birthday should 
be distributed to the patients of different hospitals and a few edu¬ 
cational institutions to which he was attached prior to his beco¬ 
ming the Chief Minister. In later years his birthdays assum.ed 
the character of a national festival in Bengal. As in the past, 
the Pradesh Congress organised a function in his honour at Con¬ 
gress Bhavan in Chowringhce. There Dr. Roy said that birthday 
had no special meaning for him. Man, he said, was dynamic. He 
was born every day in his work and ideas. Many had wished 
him a hundred years of life. But a life of hundred years without 
any good work was not worth living. To the last day of his life, 
he adhered to this ideal. 

Student Unrest 

An interesting cyclostyled letter dated the 28th of August from 
the Central Government was received by the Chief Minister 
giving their guidelines to deal with student unrest which was 
widespread in some of the universities outside West Bengal, par¬ 
ticularly in Lucknow and Indore. The Central Cabinet considered 
proposals for improving the standards of education and discipline 
pf students. It was their view that indiscipline among stwd^nfs 
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was due to fall in standards and the general deterioration in uni’- 
versities largely due to the loss of leadership of teachers and party 
factions and political intrigue which disfigured academic life. The 
appointment of vice-chancellors was sometimes made on any but 
academic grounds. 

The recommendation of the Central Cabinet was to reconsti¬ 
tute senates and syndicates on the lines of the recommendations 
of the Radhakrishnan Commission. It was suggested (1) School 
managing committees should be constituted in a manner so as to 
minimise party, political and group influence (2) Improvement 
of social status of teachers by giving them adequate recognition 
at all State and other public functions (3) As a measure of en¬ 
couraging discipline among students introduction of House System, 
council of monitors and juvenile courts to be installed in all 
schools and colleges and lastly (4) Ethical content in instructions 
be introduced in schools and colleges without reference to any 
religion. 

Durgapur Projects 

The bureaucracy in Delhi in the Ministry of Production and the 
Planning Commission in the beginning raised various technical 
and economic objections to West Bengal’s scheme for a coke 
oven plant and ancillary industries, A series of correspondence 
were exchanged between the Central and State Governments and 
valuable time was lost. Sometime in October the Chief Minister 
wrote to the Prime Minister about his pet Durgapur scheme. In 
November 1954 he followed it up by saying that "development of 
Durgapur is the only means by which this State can recover 
from its difficult position, both in regard to finance and employ¬ 
ment. The project, when completed, will employ 12,000 people”. 
He then went on, "But it is unfortunate that somehow or other 
neither the Planning Commission nor the Production Ministry are 
helpful in the matter, although I have assured them that we do 
not want any monetary help from the Central Government for 
the development of the project”. 

It was his idea then to have a coke oven plant, a power plant 
and pig iron plant costing Rs. 15 crores. It would be of interest 
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to kiiow how the economics of this big scheme were worked out 
by Dr. Roy. Turning the pages of his old engagement diaries I 
found scribled in his own handwriting : the attached facsimili. 

Earlier an attempt was made to set up a 2 -^ lakh ton pig iron 
plant and a steel plant by Birla Brothers at Durgapur for which 
they had applied for licence from the Central Government. But 
the two proposals in which private sector was to play a predomi¬ 
nant role were finally rejected by the Central Government and 
newspapers splashed the news on the 27th of November. The 
British Steel Plant proposal sponsored by B. M. Birla was to 
be transferred to the public sector. 

The main points advanced by Dr. Roy for development of Dur¬ 
gapur as a new industrial base were that ‘ the area was on the 
railway line, and is also on the bank of a navigational canal pro¬ 
viding cheap transport from that area upto the river Hooghly and 
is also on the Grand Trunk Road.’’ The proposal of a gas grid 
for transmission of surplus gas from the coke oven plant was 
also there. 


New Secretariat Building 

Lack of office accommodation for its various expanding depart¬ 
ments Was another problem which faced the State Government. 
Dr. Roy conceived the idea of having a multi-storeyed building 
near the main Secretariat for locating some of the important 
offices which were housed in various private buildings at high 
rents. He asked the Chief Engineer of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Tincowri Mitra, to go ahead with a plan for construction of 
a building, A team of engineers worked on this scheme and India’s 
tallest structure then, a 13-storeyed building on the Strand Road 
along the river Hooghly near the Eden Gardens was opend by the 
Chief Minister on the 4th of September. A tall narrow structure 
on the pattern of U. N. match box' the buiding is 195 feet high, 
272 feet long and 60 feet wide providing 1,43,270 square feet of 
office accommodation to house State Government's greatly ex¬ 
panded departments. It meant a saving of Rs. 5 lakhs the State 
Government wa§ payin| a§ rent of the hired buildings^r its 
offices. 
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North Bengal Flood & Birth of 
Flood Control Board 

That year nature was not kind to some of the Eastern States of 
India. Certain parts of Bihar, Assam and north Bengal were under 
the grip of devastating floods. Cooch Behar, Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling districts were severely affected. On Sunday the 5th of 
September Nehru came to Cooch Behar in response to an S.O.S. 
from the Chief Minister to see for himself the ravages of the flood. 
The Chief Minister and some of his Cabinet colleagues arrived at 
Cooch Behar to receive the Prime Minister. The leaders felt it 
necessary to devise a scheme for the future control of the rivers 
Kosi, Tista, Torsa and India’s river of sorrow, Brahmaputra and 
their tributaries. There Nehru mooted the idea of establishment 
of a centralised commission for the coordination of river valley 
schemes and arrange for expert advice. Within 10 days after this 
visit of the Prime Minister West Bengal Flood Control Board was 
constituted at the instance of the Union Planning and Power 
Minister, Guljarilal Nanda, with the Chief Minister as chairman, 
and Food and Relief Minister, P. C. Sen, Irrigation Minister, 
Bhupati Majumdar P.W.D. Minister, Kbagendra Nath Das 
Gupta and Irrigation Secretary, Karuna Ketan Sen, I.C.S., to 
formulate both short-term and long-term measures. 

On the 2nd November, Jawaharlal Nehru returned to Calcutta 
after 15-day tour of China where he had gone in response to an 
invitatoin of Mao-Tse Tung and Chou En Lai. China was in those 
days regarded as a close ally of India and rapport between the two 
great Asian leaders, Nehru and Chou, had brought in a new era 
in the political scene. When Nehru addressed one of the biggest 
ever crowd in the Brigade Parade Ground in the afternoon that 
day he commended many things which New China had adopted 
and could be profitably introduced in our country. His 90-minute 
speech was mainly devoted to the progress the Chinese had made 
and were then making which drew repeated applause from the 
Vast audience. Over this memorable meeting Dr. Roy presided, 

Calcxjtta’s First Poleoclinic 

Calcutta was having a large number of polio cases and in his 

clinic, Pr. Roy had to treat a large number crippled children 
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suffering from this dreadful disease. He felt the need for having a 
hospital and asked one of his former students. Dr. Santosh Bose, 
to go ahead with the plan for a hospital at Beliaghata in the 
north-eastern suburbs of Calcutta. In the beginning it was a non- 
official venture and he himself collected necessary equipment from 
within the country and abroad. He invited Nehru to open the 
hospital which was named after him as "B. C. Roy Polio Clinic” 
by the promoters. Nehru formally opening the hospital made a 
significant reference. He said while he did not generally approve 
of naming of institutions after living persons but in this particular 
instance he had no objection to it because ‘Dr. Roy is a great 
personality and the association of his name with the institution 
might benefit it immensely”. It was a tribute which very few 
Indian leaders had received from Nehru. 

Birth of Kalyani University 

On the same day the Prime Minister opened West Bengal’s 
biggest agricultural college, namely, Birla College of Agriculture 
at Kalyani, for the construction of which Dr. Roy had pursuaded 
his friend G. D. Birla to pay the entire amount running into 
several lacs. This institution was later developed to form the 
nucleus of a university with agriculture and animal husbandry as 
its base. This is yet another example of Dr. Roy’s variegated 
activities. 


Himalayan Mountaineering Institute 

From Kalyani the Prime Minister, his daughter Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi, and the Chief Minister went to Darjeeling. On the 4th of 
November, Nehru laid the foundation-stone of India’s first Moun¬ 
taineering Institute since known throughout the world as Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute on the Birch Hill from where the majestic 
Kanchenjangha is clearly visible. 

Here again Nehni paid a glowing tribute to Dr. Roy. In laying 
the foundation-stone he said that the institute was primarily Dr. 
Roy’s idea to commemorate the ascent of the Everest, Dr. Rpy 
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proposing a vote of thanks to Nehru remarked that the idea of 
the institute was conceived with the hope that it would be a 
source of inspiration to mountaineers and a means of help ing 
valiant Sherpas of Darjeeling. A beaming Tenzing was on the dais 
and the birth of the institute saw the fulfilment of his dream foe 
which he had been toiling ever since, as a mother nursed her baby. 

Hunger strike by West Bengal Policemen 

During the time of Dr. Ghosh’s Ministry Government were faced 
with the threat of a call for strike by some policemen for fulfil¬ 
ment of some of their economic demands but this did not ulti¬ 
mately materialise. A simmering discontent among policemen came 
to the fore when men of the armed and other branches of the 
Calcutta Police numbering 5,000 went on hunger strike on the 10th 
of December. The strike lasted for 24 hours and was called olff 
on the assurance of the West Bengal Government that its decisions 
on the grievances, which mainly related to pay, house-rent allow¬ 
ance and food subsidy, would be looked into within four months. 
The Army and the National Volunteer Force who were called out 
on the morning of 11th December to take over the duties of the 
Armed Police were withdrawn when the men reported for duty. 
Troops in battle order had taken charge of all police armouries 
early that morning. Under the Preventive Detention Act and the 
Defence of India Rules as many as 54 leaders of the agitating 
policemen were arrested. When the Commissioner of Police, H. S. 
Ghosh Chowdhury, reported to the Chief Minister that the police¬ 
men had called off the strike he immediately ordered for release 
of arrested men. But the movement soon spread to the districts 
and as many as five districts including Howrah were affected. 
As in Calcutta, the army took over guard duties in armouries and 
treasury. Hiren Sarkar, then Inspector-General of Police, met the 
striking policemen in Howrah, which was the plague spot, at some 
personal risk but his persuasions yielded no result in the begin¬ 
ning. During this strike period high level conferences were daily 
held at Chief Minister’s room and the police chiefs were seeking 
his directions meeting him at all hours of the day in office and 
at times at night at his residence. On the seventh day of the strike 
Government decided to take stern action against the striking police- 
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tden it they failed to report for duty. On the 17th of December 
a large number of strikers returned to their duties and graduaQy 
the situation became normal. A press note issued by Government 
in this respect contained an interesting f^t. It stated among other 
things that "Government had information that some of the mem¬ 
bers of the Police force are in touch with communist groups who 
are trying to disrupt law and order.” 

Towards the end of the two-week strike by policemen, the Chief 
Minister was put to a severe physical and mental strain, having 
to deal with a developing situation and giving decisions, the conse¬ 
quences flowing from which must of necessity be entirely his. He 
had in the past faced bravely situations arising out of mass violence 
and communal orgy but the instrument with which he was success¬ 
fully subdueing the forces of disorder had, for the first time, shown 
signs of cracking. He could not view with equanimity the signs 
of rebellion among his disciplined police force and what worried 
him most, as was hinted in the press note, was that a part of the 
force had come under the influence of the extremist group of 
politicians. There lay the danger of any Government to function 
effectively at the time of a crisis. He showed signs of fatigue and 
was having disturbed sleep. On the day the strike ended he came 
to oflBce late. After some time the Chief Secretary, the Home Secre¬ 
tary and the I.G.P. entered his room and showed him reports 
from districts of deserters reporting for duty when dismissal 
stared at them. He dictated the Government press note and notes 
for guidance of the Home Department around 1-30 P.M. In those 
days he used to have his lunch in the office and thereafter would 
lie down for half an hour or so on the divan in his ante-room. 
But he suddenly left his bed, went to the cloak room for getting 
ready for a fresh bout of work. He felt unwell and with unsteady 
steps sat on his office chair. He was visibly looking unwell. He 
rang the beU to tell us that he was leaving for home as he was 
not feeling well and would not come in the afternoon. 

In the afternoon when I reached the Chief Minister’s residence 
my enquiries revealed that the Chief Minister who had himself 
treated hundreds of heart cases had himself suffered^'SSf heart 
attack which was his second attack. His first attack which was 
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of a very mild nature had occurred in the train while he Was 
going from Allahabad to Delhi to attend a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee in 1930, He was not a person to give in to 
disease or illness but fight it out himself. But this time he sent for 
his relations and his heart specialist, Dr. Jogesh Gupta was quickly 
summoned. Electrocardiograph recording in the evening con¬ 
firmed it to be a case of myocardial infarction. 

With indomitable courage he fought his illness and ultimately 
conquered it, as if by sheer will power. He was permitted by his 
doctors to do light work in his bedroom—attend to important 
letters and dictate replies to them, I had been warned, however, 
by his doctors to see to it that too many files were not placed 
before him and that he was not pestered with visitors. I had taken 
care to place only very important files which required immediate 
orders from the Chief Minister and to severely restrict the number 
of visitors. Even high officials were not permitted to see him and 
in this I had a carte blanche from the Chief Secretary. On no 
occasion the number of visitors exceeded half a dozen a day and 
on days when he was not fresh or his blood pressure fluctuated, 
we imposed a total ban. But work was like food to him. Whenever 
we went to him with some letters or files he would eagerly stretch 
his hand. 

On the third day of his illness he was scheduled to go to Rup- 
narainpur, nearly 160 miles from Calcutta, to formally open the 
State-owned cable factory, the first of its kind in the public sector. 
The organisers came and with the permission of his doctors a 
long distance mic rophone was installed in his bed room from 
where he delivered his speech and the listners at the cable factory 
heard the voice of the Chief Minister. 

Again, he had another very important engagement at Viswa 
Bharati University at Santiniketan where he was to have delivered 
the convocation address in Bengali and over which Chancellor 
Nehnr came to preside. Prafulla Chandra Sen delivered the speech 
on his behalf. From Viswa Bharati Nehru came straight tt? 
Calcutta to see his ailing friend. Soon a group of people collected 
outside his house, but as the meeting took place in the bed-room 
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they were deprived of seeing how ‘Jawaharlal' affectionately em¬ 
braced his dear friend 'Bidhan' and was enquiring about his health. 
Those of us who were inside the room were touched by the moving 
scene of the meeting of the two old friends. We soon left the 
room and peeping through the curtain found the two leaders 
engrossed in deep conversation. The meeting lasted for only 15 
minutes. Nehru was perhaps too cautious to put any strain on the 
patient. And when Nehru went near the lift Dr. Roy gave a 
shout unusual of him. Nehru returned. Dr. Roy was standing near 
the bedroom door with a packet and put it on his hand. It con¬ 
tained delicious 'melon type Rasgoola*. The Rasgoolas were as big 
as a melon, both in shape and size. They were prepared by a con¬ 
fectioner at Uttarpara, a suburb of Calcutta, and he would send 
me on special occasions when the Prime Minister came to Calcutta 
or passed through the city. Nehru and members of his family 
very much relished these sweet-meats. Even in his illness Dr. Roy 
had not forgotten to send me to the confectioners to bring the 
sweets. This he had forgotten to give to his friend. Taking the 
packet from Dr. Roy’s hand near the lift Jawaharlal himself un¬ 
ravelled the mystery of its content, "What is it? It must be those 
sweets". And both of them began to laugh. Turning quickly Nehru 
moved towards the lift and left. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE YEAR 1955 


Dr. Roy’s illness created an uncertain political situation. If he 
was incapacitated who was then there in the Congress Legislature 
Party to fill the vacuum ? The two senior Ministers who had the 
backing of the Congress Party, Prafulla Chandra Sen and Kalipada 
Mukherjee, had failed to come through the general election. The 
other members of the Council of Ministers were either too junior, 
at best mere district leaders, to qualify for the post. The hiatus 
between the Chief Minister and his colleagues was unbridgable. 
A fortnight after his illness there was a fresh set-back in his health. 
One day when I went upstairs in the morning he was looking 
depressed and grave. He asked me not to disturb him with office 
matters. 1 came away with files and letters that I had taken with 
me. One of his early morning callers, particularly during those 
days of his illness was his family friend. Col. L. M. Banerjee (a top 
practitioner in surgery) whose advice he sought at time when he 
was in doubt. That morning, I later learnt, he had suggested to 
Col. L. M. Banerjee that since he (Dr. Roy) was not able to do 
•justice to his job as Chief Minister and as his illness was lingering 
with no signs of abatement, he was thinking of resigning his 
office. "It is no good clinging to office if one is not physically fit 
to shoulder the burden. If you tell me, I will send my resignation 
•immediately’’. To this Col. Banerjee asked for time to consider 
the matter. Dr. Roy was engrossed in self-introspection and 
hardly sent for us or attended to work. He had begun to despair 
and thought that he might never be active again. He expressed 
himself of this phase of his illness later in the following words: 
"I began greatly to lose faith in myself. Fortunately that phase 
had passed and 1 was once again my old active self”. Col. 
Banerjee divulged to me later that he had pleaded for some more 
time another fortnight or so and if by that time his health did not 
show any appreciable improvement Dr. Roy might relieve himself 
of the burden of his office. Fortunately for Bengal, Dr. Roy 
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accepted his advice and a crisis was averted. This mood of Dr. 
Roy was known to very few persons. Even his intimate political 
friends in Calcutta or Delhi were not aware of it 

The budget session of the Assembly was approaching. Special 
Cabinet meetings had to be held to scrutinise proposals of different 
departments for preparing the budget schedules. The Chief 
Minister wanted to hold special and normal Cabinet meetings at 
his house. His doctors were hesitant but his confidence had by 
then returned. He sent for the then Finance Secretary, Benoy 
Bhusan Das Gupta and fixed the date of the special Cabinet 
meetings. After the first meeting in which he presided was over, 
his doctors who were standing nearby examined him and found to 
their amazement that the strain had not affected him. Not only 
that, he was looking more cheerful than on any other day. There¬ 
after all budget schedule meetings and normal Cabinet meetings 
began to be held at his house during the month of January. 

Nehru after his return from Calcutta did not write to him or 
speak to him over the phone until January 10th as he possibly did 
not want to disturb him during his ailment. Nehru worte a very 
interesting letter on the 10th January in which he enquired of 
Dr. Roy’s health and the impression he received from Mr. G. A. 
Johnson, Editor of the "Statesman”, about the situation in Calcutta. 

New Delhi 
January 10, 1955. 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have had no news about you since I saw you last. I hope 
this means that you are getting on well. 

I have just had a visit from G. A. Johnson, Editor of The 
Stateman. He spoke to me about Calcutta and its troubles, the 
rumblings below the surface and the occasional explosions, how 
this terribly over-crowded city, with crrowds of the un^ployed, 
lives apparently on the brink of trouble. Crowds gather at the 
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slightest provocation and sometimes do what they like. There is 
a small car accident, a crowd might gather and pull out the driver 
and perhaps even the person on the back seat and give them a 
beating. 

Johnson said that he would like me to go to Calcutta incogni¬ 
to and sense this atmosphere myself. He spoke quietly, but it 
was obvious that he was rather full of his conception of a dan¬ 
gerous background situation in Calcutta. He did not suggest 
that anything special was happening there now or in the near 
future. But he said some little things are always happening and 
sometimes when there appears to be quiet, something is brewing. 

Johnson said that the only person who could deal with this 
situation was you and you were not keeping well. 

He mentioned to me that things have come to a pretty pass 
when the wife of a High Court Judge says that all will b© well 
when the Communists are in control. 

There is nothing very new in what Johnson told me about Cal¬ 
cutta. But his manner of telling me rather impressed me. It was 
clear that he felt all this very much. If he did so, then I imagine 
that the other English people in Calcutta also do so. 

I am merely passing on this information to you. I hope you 
will get well soon. 

Love. Yours affectionately, 

Jawahar. 

Dr. Roy was quick at seizing this opportunity to bring to P. M's 
notice the various problems that faced the State and sought his 
help in solving them. He wrote : — 

Calcutta. 

The 12th January, 1955. 

My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter dated the 10th of January refers to your conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Johnson in the course of which he expressed 
apprehension regarding the situation in Bengal and in Calcutta in 
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particular. The situation is well known to us and is mainly created 
by the large number of unemployed youths in Calcutta and the 
urban areas. A recent statistical survey shows that in Calcutta 
there are 2,34,000 persons, of whom 80 percent are Bengalees 
who have no full time employment but are seeking the same. Of 
this figure, 1,36,500 belong to middle class and 97,600 belong to 
to the working classess. Of the 2,34,000 persons about 70,000 
are refugees. Quite a large proportion of the middle class, about 
80 per cent are literate; a large number of them have also some 
technical skill and knowledge for handicraft work. This is the 
main problem of Calcutta. 

There is also the problem of the refugees which I feel convinced 
will fare better under the new arrangements and which I think 
will have a humane approach. 

Do you realise now why since 1949 I have been going ahead 
with my development schemes in spite of the financial handicap 
of the State. Until today our expenditure scale exceeds our 
receipts by nearly Rs. 10 crores. In 1949 I had received Rs. 90 
lakhs from the Centre for dispersal of college students to districts. 
These colleges in the districts are doing very good work. I have 
increased the salary of the primary school teachers from Rs. 8-10 
a month to Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per month during the course of four 
years. I have increased the dearness allowance of secondary 
school teachers by nearly 75 per cent. As you know, I have been 
considering further development in the educational sphere and 
disperse some students to Kalyani. 

During the last five years I have been putting up a network of 
electricity schemes in Bengal. The current is partly received from 
the Damodar Valley Corporation, partly from the Mayurakshi 
and partly from the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. I have 
very nearly covered the whole of southern Bengal including the 
rural areas. I did it with a purpose. I know that 70 per cent of 
the agriculturists in West Bengal have uneconomic holdings. I 
know also that the communists have got some hold on the rural 
areas because of this uneconomic position of the agricultuttsts. I 
have, therefore, planned to put up small industries and cottage 
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industries to be served by power. Time has now come for me to 
put up these small units and I am doing so gradually but small 
industries can only be run as ancillary to large industries. I am 
therefore asking you to help me in giving practical shape to my 
Durgapur scheme. Although a cokeoven plant under the Industries 
Development and Regulation Act of 1951 requires the sanction of 
the Union Government before any State can start such a scheme, I 
have been waiting patiently for the last year and a half to get 
this approved but on some pretext or other the necessary sanction 
has been withheld. I think we have furnished all the information 
that they wanted. The present position is that the area where we 
want to set up this scheme is the place which is about to be vacated 
by the Damodar Valley Corporation where they have built up 
300 bunglows, small and big. We want to take them over for the 
Durgapur scheme which would employ about 12,000 persons 
primarily and eventually a much larger number. One of the 
primary objects of my Durgapur scheme is to try and have by¬ 
products from distillation of coal tar. I know that this is a form 
of development in which the middle class unemployed would be 
very interested. 

I am perfectly sure this State can only be saved if we have a 
network of industries, small and big. I have not got much resources 
for any big industry but one or two big industries with smalleir 
ancillary industries are what we should develop if we want to 
save this State. With this hope I have been taking enormous care 
in developing our schemes of Community Development projects, 
the National Extension Blocks and other sources of welfare 
schemes. I feel now that the atmosphere is changing and that the 
people are prepared to co-operate. Once I have the co-operation 
of the people I am not afraid of the situation getting out of hand. 

So far as the situation in Calcutta is concerned, I am quite alive 
to it but I am vain enough to think that I can control it in spite 
of recent weekness and illness provided you help me. I am better 
now. 


Yours affectionately 
Bidhan 
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Budget Session and S.R.C. 

On the 8th of February the Budget session of the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly was opened. On this day Dr, Roy for the 
first time after his illness appeared before the public and members 
of the legislature. When he entered the House he received a stand¬ 
ing ovation from the members of his party. 

On the 12th of February for over two hours the Chief Minister 
argued before the States Reorganisation Commission in Calcutta 
assisted by his Land Revenue Minister, S. K. Basu, Agriculture 
Minister, Dr. R. Ahmed and Barrister, Anm Mookherjee, Special 
Officer to the State Government. The grounds advanced by Dr. 
Roy in general support of his case and to contest the points raised 
by Bihar were linguistic, historical, geographical, administrative 
and economic. Administrative and economic reasons were more 
emphasised. He contended that West Bengal’s boundaries with 
Bihar and Assam needed to be reconstructed to enable the State 
to function as a compact and efficient unit of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration. In this context the absence of a direct link between the 
northern and central segments of the State was mentioned by 
him. Establishment of a direct communication between the isolated 
sectors would facilitate administration, improve the economc posi¬ 
tion and remove the sense of uncertainties among people in these 
areas specially in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar districts. 
Population pressure, he said, was the highest in West Bengal among 
Indian States and needed to be relieved. The areas demanded by 
West Bengal were mainly in Purnea, Manbhum Singhbhum and th€| 
Santhal Parganas districts in Bihar and Goalpara district in Assam. 
The extended State envisaged in Government’s memorandum would 
have a total area of about 41,000 sq. miles with an aggregate 
population of 31 million. 

The States Reorganisation Commission members. Dr. H. N. 
Kunzru and Dr. K. M. Pannikar, a^ain came to Darjeeling in the 
2nd we^ of May. As a counter to Bengal’s claim Bihar demanded 
the three northern districts of Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Cooch 
Behar and creation of a new state to be known as Uttarkhand. 
Bihar also claimed the district of Malda because West Bengal had 
»o land communication with all these districts, 
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Dr. B. C. Roy went to Darjeeling and had discusions with the 
Commission for about 90 minutes for the reconstruction of West 
Bengal’s boundaries by adding some parts of Bihar and Assam and 
submitted a supplementary memorandum. As regards Bihar’s claim 
for creation of Uttarkhand State, it was pointed out that the total 
population of three districts of Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, and Cooch 
Behar was about 20 lakhs in which the Nepalis numbered only 
about 1.35 lakhs, i.e. nearly 6.6 per cent, whereas the Bengali— 
speaking population constituted 61 per cent of the total population 
of the area. 

On the 14th of February winding up the debate on Governor’s 
address in the Assembly Dr. Roy gave out hisi own ideas of what 
'development' meant in terms of the State. He observed that deve¬ 
lopment did not mean only the expansion of industries but the 
development of the people of the State, particularly those who 
lived in the rural areas so that they might be encouraged to co¬ 
operate with the Government in its efforts at development in their 
areas. The State under its different schemes wanted to take over 
for the development 21 million out of the 25^ million people in 
the State, in other words, the total population minus that of the 
cities. Elaborating his point he stated that there were two main 
types of development on which the Government were engaged, 
Community and National Extension Service. He revealed for the 
first time that Community Development Project idea had origi¬ 
nated in West Bengal and had been accepted by the Centre. 
The C.D.P. scheme was evolved as a result of joint deliberations 
between Dr. Roy and late Sushil Dey, I.C.S., then Development 
Commissioner (Sushil Dey later became Assistant Director-General 
of F.A.O.). Its main feature was the association of a group of 100 
villages round a township. In terms of money, one C.D.P. block 
would cost Rs. 23 lakhs and a N.E.S. block Rs. 9 lakhs. 

One the 15th of February the Chief Minister in his capacity as 
the Finance Minister presented the budget for 1955-56 in both the 
Houses of the legislature. Beginning at 3 P.M. Dr. Roy finished 
his speech in the Assembly at 3-55 P.M. After a break of only 
five minutes, be spoke again in the Upper fot over 20 
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minutes. He maintained his usual stentorian voice at the same 
pitch throughout the speech and showed no sign of strain. By so 
doing he sprang a surprise among the members of the legislatuie 
who had doubts whether he would be able to read through the 
whole speech after his recent illness. 

The budget revealed a deficit of Rs. 4.37 crores. The “basic 
malady” of the State, the Finance Minister emphasised, was that 
West Bengal did not have sufficient land to go round, and that 
by mere distribution of land the problem of poverty and of living 
below the subsistence level could not be solved. Relief must come 
wholly through industries, both big and small. West Bengal’s total 
debt to the Union Government at the end of 1955-56 amounted to 
Rs. 140.9 crores. There were about 10 lakh job seekers in the state 
and jobs would have to be created not only for them but for an 
additional 1,20,000 a year. It was estimated that the Second Five 
Year Plan had to create jobs for 1.61 million people and for this 
Rs. 1,400 crores would be necessary to create full employment 
conditions in West Bengal. Tremendous investment was necessary, 
Sf the State economy was not to disintegrate completely, the 
Finance Minister said. 

A team of West Bengal officials who had gone to Delhi to obtain 
clearance of the Durgapur Project returned to Calcutta to report 
to the Chief Minister that the scheme had not made any headway 
a section of the bureaucracy in Delhi were putting all sorts of 
objections, technical or otherwise. The Prime Minister had re¬ 
turned from his European tour and Dr. Roy wrote to him the 
following letter seeking his intervention in the matter: — 

Calcutta, 

The 18th February, 1955. 


My dear Jawahar, 

I welcome you back from your sojourn in Europe. 

I am sorry to say that nothing has been done with regard to the 
Durgapur project. I understand the committee had met and I am 
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informed by my members that there is always an attempt to create 
as much obstruction as possible towards Bengal developing the 
Durpapur project. Various puerile objections have been raised, 
some logical and some illogical, and I am afraid nothing can be 
done unless you put your foot down. 


The position is the same as I explained in my brochure which I 
gave you. I am thoroughly convinced about the soundness of the 
scheme. I am perfectly sure that the scheme can be implemented 
in no time. I am quite sure that we shall be filling in a void in the 
economy of the State I am conviced that this will create avenues 
for employment for a large number of our people. And, lastly, I 
want to feel that I have been able to do something for Bengal 
which is lasting. I am, therefore, requesting you to consider these 
points and over-rule any difficulty which we are facing when you 
see that the man who proposes the scheme is honest and has taken 
particular care in framing it. After all, we are not asking the Central 
Government for any loan. Only all we are now asking is the Central 
Government's permission because coke and coal happen to be 
under the control of the Centre, and secondly, we cannot do indus¬ 
trial development in Bengal without consultation with the Centre. 

•9 

I understand the Working Committee is meeting on the 5th of 
March. T met Shri Dhebarbhai day before yesterday and I told 
him that it was not possible for me to attend the meeting on the 
5th morning. The budget session is on and being the Finance 
Minister also I cannot be away when the session is on. All that I 
can do is to go by the 3 o’clock plane and reach Delhi at about 
7 P.M. on the 5th. Shri Dhebar said that there would be a lot of 
work for Sunday morning. So much so good. But I would like 
you to give me one hour on Sunday when I shall discuss two im¬ 
portant probems besides the Durgapur scheme. I am sorry that I 
have to trouble you for a provincial affair, but it cannot be helped. 


I am better now, although I am not exerting myself in my usual 
way. I am keeping my time as far as possible, . ; 

IS 
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Yesterday we passed the resolution in the Assembly and the 
Council regarding alteration of the Constitution so far as item 33 
of the Concurrent List is concerned. There was some amount of 
opposition but we passed it quite easily. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

There was again an exchange of correspondence between the 
two—Nehru’s enquiry about the health of his friend, his invitation 
to come to Delhi, and Dr. Roy’s reply to that. 


New Delhi 
February 19, 1955. 


My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 18th February. 

I am very glad to learn that you are much better in health now. 
Certainly I shall keep an hour for you on the 5th March. It will 
be better if you had dinner with me that evening. 

I am enquiring immediately about the Durgapur Scheme, 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar. 

Calcutta 

February 23, 1955. 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter, 

Probably you have missed the point that I shall be arriving in 
Delhi on the 5th March at about 7-30 P.M. Therefore, I cannot 
have an hour with you that day. I wrote to you about keeping an 
hour for me for the 6th, ‘ 
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As regards my having dinner with you, I wonder if I will bo 
able to do so because my doctors still insist on my taking things 
easy. It is however another fortnight before I go there and it is 
possible that I might be able to manage it. In any case, you will 
excuse me if I cannot dine with you that night. 

Yours affectionatelyj 
Bidhan 

New Delhi 
February 24, 1955. 


My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of the 23rd February. I can quite understand that 
coming to dinner with me after your journey may tire you. You 
should take things easy. This will be entirely for you to decide 
when you come here. If you can come that evening, you will be 
welcome. All you need do is to telephone to me. If not, I shall 
understand. Anyhow, you might telephone me. 

I shall certainly keep an hour for you. It is difficult to fix thafi 
hour because I do not know when the Working Committee will 
end on the 6th March. I am keeping the day free. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar. 


Nehru-Roy on Concept of Planning 

India's Second Five Year Plan had focussed the attention of 
the people in the middle of the year 1955. Public opinion was 
sharply divided. Some of the State Governments including West 
Bengal held divergent views from those held by the framers of the 
Plan. The Prime Minister on the 29th of May sent a note to all 
State Governments from which the readers will have a glimpse of 
hi5 views pn the Plan, Excerpts frpm the note arc mentioned below; 
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New Delhi. 

The 29th May, 1955 


Forwarded with the compliments 
of the Prime Minister. 


Dr. B. C. Roy, 

Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

Note on Planning. 

Of course, in planning there can be no finality and there is 
likely to be constant revision of the details in the plan as further 
information comes in. When First Five Year Plan was prepared, 
the data available was very limited. Now we have not only the 
exprience of the working of the First Five Year Plan, but we have 
much more data and satistics. Even now, this information is far 
from adequate and it is added to from time to time. 

Planning thus becomes a continuous process based on addi¬ 
tional information and experience. It must have however, a 
definite objective and target. The broad objective has been laid 
down to be the realisation of a socialist pattern of society. The 
narrower objective is to increase production, raise standards and 
progressively lessen unemployment. It is hoped that by the end 
of the Third Five Year Plan, that is, in about ten or eleven years 
time, we shall be able to deal adequately with the enormous un¬ 
employment problem that we are facing today and practically 
put an end to iU 

This is a very ambitous objective to keep before us. But 
we feel that we can do it, provided of course that we work hard 
and plan carefully. 

Planning is course not merely giving a list of projects and 
schemes and priorities. It is something much more intricate and 
complicated and has to balance the various activities of the nation. 
Pioduction and consumption have to be balanced. The tackling 
Qt thp tmemployment problem has always tQ be kept in view 
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a very immediate objective. All this requires full statistics and 
calculations not only about production but also of increased con¬ 
sumption as standards rise and, above all, about the additional 
employment created. 

You will see that great stress is laid on two factors: 
The growth of heavy industry to produce capital goods and the 
wide expansion of village industries for consumer goods. 

Sometime in June Dr. Roy submitted his views to the Planning 
Commission in two separate notes which indicated that he held 
different views on certain proposals about the framework of the 
Flan. He held the view that “there need be no compulsion to 
reduce consumption or to ration the use of consumer goods m 
order to develop heavy industries and factories for turning out 
producer goods. The starting base from which the Second Plan 
is to be worked out will be the pattern of rural development such 
as envisaged in the N.E. and C.D.P. programmes. The main 
purpose of the plan is to develop the country in a balanced manner. 
We cannot increase consumption without increasing production." 

'‘It might be possible to increase production to a certain extent 
in this underdeveloped country (at the time of the Second plan 
the planners termed India as an underdeveloped country but dur¬ 
ing and after the Fourth Plan the country passed through that 
phase and India is now a developing country) by utilising the 
manpower and machine power both in the rural and urban areas. 
This increased production will naturally make it possible to in¬ 
crease consumption if the people have the means with which to 
buy. Therefore, planning should aim at increasing power and 
capacity of the people to buy, i.e. to increase employment at the 
same time that production is increased. By utilising the idle 
capacity we may without increasing investment increase produc¬ 
tion to a limited extent in the first instance. This should be done.” 

He set the following five points to make the Plan a success: — 

(a) The plan of development of a country and its people 
must be such that the common man realises that the 
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plan is being devised for improvement of his lot. He 
will then cooperate and contribute materially in labour 
and money to implement the plan. 

(b) The total requirements in heavy capital good or produ¬ 
cer goods needed for the country are to be calculated 
by estimates framed on the basis of the plan for 
developing the villages. It would be more realistio 
than the plan frame made by the economists and sta¬ 
tisticians of the Planning Commission where targets 
are placed first and assessment of resoures made after¬ 
wards. 

(c) The extent to which consumer goods are to be produced, 
whether in factories or in villages, whether by the pri¬ 
vate sector or by the public sector, can be easily com¬ 
puted. There need be no compulsion to reduce con•^ 
sumption or to ration the use of consumer goods foi) 
turning out producer goods. 

(d) Planning should be a continuous process, not merely 
limited to a number of years. It is, therefore, possible 
if we commence from below, to adjust the pace at any 
stage of development according to resources, and 

(e) The West Bengal Government, as its scheme will 
show, is conscious of the need to develop heavy indus¬ 
tries and put up large scale installations in many fields. 
It is no less concerned about the necessity of exploring 
all possible avenues for raising further resources for 
development through taxation. Two facts must, how¬ 
ever, be borne in mind: the installation of heavy plants 
must be linked with the needs of the people: secondly, 
taxation proposals in a democratic country must be 
such as will secure the largest amount of acquiescence 
on the part of those who will be affected by the pro¬ 
posals. 

Yet in another note Dr. Roy sharply criticised the frameworic 
of the Second Five Year Plan as "unpractical, both in regard to the 
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total effort v^liich it envisages as well as the manner in which the 
total effort is proposed to be applied in different directions. His 
two broad criticisms contained in the note were that "the total 
strain involved will be beyond our capacity to bear particularly in 
view of the fact that the most important element in assessing the 
capacity in democratic planning is the willingness of different 
sections of the people themselves to undergo this strain. His 
second criticicism reads: 'The different major heads under which 
this effort is to be made will lead to lopsided development, thus 
seriously injuring the prospect of balanced growth.” Analysing 
the basic recommendations contained in the plan papers Dr. Roy 
Roy said, "It must be admitted that the entire approach in thesQ 
calculations is an example of putting the cart before the horse. 
The level of our targets should be pitched according to capacity, 
and not according to what we may wish for.” 

Biography of Dr. Roy 

K. P. Thomas, better known as Homa, a South Indian Christian 
who was well known for his humourous articles which 
appeared in the "Hindusthan Standard” under the caption 
"Thoughts from Low Brow” in the fifties and early sixties was a 
friend of Dr. Roy. He used to spend long hours with Dr. Roy 
at least once a week, discussing various problems of the country 
and West Bengal in particular. Homa used to come in the even¬ 
ing and the closed door talk between the two continued for two 
hours or so. West Bengal Congress President Atulya Ghosh had 
approached Thomas to write a biography of Dr. Roy which the 
Congress wanted to present to him at a specially organised func¬ 
tion on the Independence Day on 15th August that year. 

Thomas sought Dr. Roy’ blessings and help in the compilation 
of the biography which the latter gave after some amount of hesi¬ 
tation. Dr. Roy had no diary or album and asked Thomas to 
come .to him with prepared questionnaire. His questionnaire 
touched all aspects of Dr. Roy’s life,—early life, student days, his 
career as a physician, his entry into politics, and finally his emer¬ 
gence as one of the top politicians of the country and Chief 
Minister of West Bengal and the progress made during his ste- 
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wardship. ’ Dr. Roy would call me and dictate his answers. 
Ordinarily, he would dictate fast, but on this pet subject of his own 
life he would sometimes dictate so fast that it became a problem 
for me to cope with the task. 

Eventually, the book was ready for printing by the 15th of 
August and it made its appearance before a select gathering of 
about 4,000 people over which the Governor presided. Dr. Roy 
had a sparkling humour. On this occasion, after finishing his speech 
he returned to bis seat, but rose again, came to the mike to tell 
a story which made the people roar with laughter. The Governor, 
he said, had referred to him repeatedly in his speech as Chief 
Minister. This, he said, had reminded him of a conversation that 
took place between two children of a family. The younger one, 
a boy, asked his sister if it was true that the Bidhan Sabha (Legis¬ 
lative Assembly) had been named after Dr. Bidhan Roy. On the 
sister replying that that was so, for. Dr. Roy was a highly educated 
man, the boy said: "This is strange. Why then should our mother 
always refer to Dr. Roy as ‘Moorkha Mantri (Foolish Minister). 
He would not accept his sister’s contention that their mother said 
"Mukhya Mantri”. 

On this I recall another speech of his at Hyderabad where he 
had gone to attend a session of the All-India Medical Council. In. 
the Town Hall citizens had organised a reception in his honour 
and invited him to speak on the subject of his experience as a 
medical man. He delivered an hour long extempore speech and 
concluded it with the following sentences: 

"Once in a suburb of London a highwayman had stopped a 
passenger bus at the point of a pistol. Boarding the bus he went 
to each and every passenger demanding of them to hand over 
their wallet or face death. After collecting money from each 
of them he approached an old man who was occupying the last 
seat in the bus. The old man took out the money from his 
wallet and as he handed over it to him smilingly remarked: 
‘Young man, I am amazed at your modesty. I belong to the 
medical profession, and we medical men take both life and 
money'!!! ! 
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This humourous reference to the medical profession evoked a 
roar of laughter from the audience. 

Sports Bill & Stadium for Calautta 

Almost no football season in Calcutta Maidan would end with¬ 
out incidents of violence, minor or major. Calcutta had no stadium 
to accommodate all those who wanted to see any big football or 
cricket match. Frustrated in their attempts to obtain tickets after 
hours of waiting in sweltering summer days many of them would 
attempt to burn the gallaries or come into clash with police. Foot¬ 
ball seasons became a chronic law and order problem for the 
Government. There was no central body to regulate and control 
sports. On the 24th of August Dr. Roy introduced 'The Calcutta' 
Sports Bill’ with the object of regulating and controlling of sports 
and for the appointment of a board which would be responsible 
for the construction and management of a stadium in the city. 
The Bill proposed to set up three bodies: The Sports Association, 
which would be the parent body to exercise general supervision, 
the Sports Control Committee for organising sports and games, 
and the Sports Board which would be in charge of the finance 
and properties of the Association with power to raise loans with 
the consent of the Government. 

The Chief Minister explaining the objects of the Bill referred 
to the deplorable incidents that had been witnessed in the city 
and remarked that no solution of the problem was possible until 
a stadium large enough to accommodate all those who might wish 
to see any particular game was erected. It was then estimated 
that Rs.50 lakhs would be required to construct a stadium for 
1,25,000 people. Outlining the functions of the Sports Association 
and Sports Committee, the Chief Minister stated that these bodies 
would develop sports, train sportman and appoint sub-committees 
to deal with unsportmanlike conduct without interfering with the 
existing'associations and their control over individual games. 

The Chief Minister received general support from the Opposi¬ 
tion with regard to the object of the Bill. 
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Draft State Second Plan vis-a-vis Planning Commission 

On the 19th of September the Chief Minister went to Delhi 
to lead the West Bengal official team in the discussions with the 
Planning Commission for acceptance of the State’s draft Second 
Plan with a total outlay of Rs. 322.8 crores. At the Planning 
Commission he pointed out the State’s performance exclusive of 
the spillover from the First Plan on the DVC and Rs. 113.6 crores 
proposed under the programme of refugee rehabilitation. Under 
the First Plan which stood at Rs. 73.25 crores out of which 
Rs. 71.76 crores was expected to be spent within the plan period. 
West Bengal would fulfil 98 per cent of the plan target. 

The first priority was given by the Chief Minister to the Kangsa- 
t)ati scheme to make Midnapur and Bankura districts surplus in 
foodgrains. The next item was reclamation of North Salt Lake 
Area Scheme for solving the housing problems of middle class 
Bengalees and South Salt Lake Area Scheme to improve Cal¬ 
cutta’s water supply. A bigger allotment for National Extension 
Service and CDP projects was also envisaged. The distribution 
of outlay under the draft plan was as follows : — 

Agriculture and rural development Rs. 42.34 crores; CDP 
and NES Rs. 26.45 crores. Irrigation and Power Projects 
Rs. 72.70 crores, Industry Rs. 29,09 crores, Transport 
Rs. 35.27 crores. Education Rs, 18.71 crores. Medical 
Rs. 13,09 crores. Public Health Rs. 16.53 crores and Housing 
Rs. 28.72 crores. 

Under the plan the State expected to produce three lakh jobs. 
During the period of the plan the universities were expected to 
turn out narly 1.40 lakhs above the Matriculation standard for 
addition to the employment market. As against that the State 
Plan promised employment for one lakh educated unemployed. 

The Planning Commission tentatively accepted the overall ceiling 
of Rs. 161.4 crores against the West Bengal Government’s draft 
plan of Rs. 265 crores excluding Rs. 57 crores expected to be 
spent on big schemes like Ganga Barrage, Durgapur "’gt'oup of 
projects, reclamation of Salt Lake areas and sewage gas scheme. 
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Emerging from the conference room the Chief Minister told 
waiting newsmen that he was not disappointed at the scaling 
down of the West Bengal Plan because the State was free to raise 
additional resources and utilise them in accordance with its 
plans. 


Location of Third Steel Plant at Durgapur 

The long drawn battle over the location of country's Third Steel 
Plant regarding which a tussle was going on between Sindri (Bihar) 
and Durgapur (West Bengal), was at last decided in favour of 
Durgapur when the British Steel Mission on the whole unequi* 
vocally selected Durgapur in their repon to the Central Ministry 
which in turn the Iron & Steel Minister, T. T. Krishnamachari 
communicated to the West Bengal Chief Minister. The location of 
this gigantic public sector project must of necessity depended more 
on economic considerations and on its viability rather that on 
personal considerations or influence of a particular State Chief 
Minister over the Central Government. It was not the question 
of personal prestige of Dr. Srikrishna Sinha, Chief Minister of 
Bihar or Dr. Bidhan Roy of West Bengal which played a dominant 
factor on this issue but it was the cogency of arguments with 
massive supporting data which tilted the balance in favour of 
Bengal, as will be evident from excerpts of a 6 page d.o. letter 
which Dr. Roy wrote to Krishnamachari on 31st August. 

Calcutta 

August 31, 1955. 


My dear Krishnamachari, 

I have received the Report of the United Kingdom Steel Mission, 
sent with your letter dated 22nd August, 1955. I have gone through 
it carefully. 

It is gratifying to note that the British Steel Mission have on 
the whole decided unequivocally in favour of the Durgapur site. 
You have asked me, however, to send you any further points which 
I might- like to urge upon the Government of India before you 
finalise your decision about the site of the British Steel Plant 
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You will recall that we sent replies to various questionnaires 
which were issued by the various Steel Missions to the Missions 
concerned as well as to the Government of India. These replies 
are incorporated in the three pamphlets whch I have pleasure in 
enclosing herewith. 

It appears from the report of the British Steel Mission that 
they have accepted many of the points suggested in these pamphlets. 
For ex^ple, they have suggested that the Durgapur site has in¬ 
comparable facilities as regards area, communications and water 
supply. The land available at Durgapur is several times more than 
that at most of the other likely sites, and, further, the land in 
Durgapur area is unoccupied and not used by farmers who have 
to be displaced and provided with suitable alternative accommo¬ 
dation. In Durgapur, a large area of the site is under forest and 
is uncultivated. The land is already under notification under Sec¬ 
tion 4 of the Land Acquisition Act. 

TJie Durgapur site, as has been noted by the British Steel Mission, 
is bounded on the south side by a four-track Delhi-Calcutta main 
line which is immediately available for handling constructional 
materials. This line can deliver the incoming raw materials direct 
into the works’ internal rail system and accept wagons loaded with 
products at the opposite end. If and when this main line is elec¬ 
trified between Asansol and Calcutta, the capacity of the railway 
to handle the traffic, as also to do it quickly, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. 

Besides these, there is another advanatge that there is a navigable 
irrigation canal. This canal, starting at the Durgapore Barrage, is 
constructed to carry barges of 200-ton loading capacity and will 
be available to transport steel by water to the Calcutta market 
and for transhipment to the east coast ports. It is estimated by 
the Damodar Valley Corporation that the freight costs by the 
canal will be much lower than the present railway freight. 

The supply of water for cooling and other purposes is an im¬ 
portant factor in the siting of steel works and in this'respect the 
Durgapur site has a definite advantage inasmuch as the mmimum 
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flow of water in the Damodar river at Durgapur is estimated at 
1,500 cusecs and there will be no restriction on the amount avail¬ 
able to the Works. 

Seventyfive per cent of coal requirements for the steel plant can 
be met from the local fields in the Barakar area. This will 
result in the conservation of high grade coking coal because it 
would employ to a greater extent those types of coal which are 
of the minimum or low coking quality. This will reduce the heavy 
load on the existing Jharia mines and make a marked contribution 
to the conservation of these valuable coal resources. 

The letter then mentioned that the British Steel Mission in their 
calculation of the comparative cost of raw materials etc. had shown 
a differential of Rs. 13.5 lakhs per year in favour of Sindri. This 
finding of the Mission was rebutted by Dr. Roy on the following 
facts: — 

(i) The low volatile Jharia based coal calculated to be re¬ 
quired for Sindri was 1,679,000 tons. 

(ii) The high volatile Borakar (Bengal) based coal required 
for Durgapur was likely to be 1,787,000 tons but out 
of this 5 % would be coke breeze which would be pro¬ 
duced in the coke oven thereby reducing the consump¬ 
tion of coal to 1,707,000 tons. 

(iii) The rejection and washing of high grade Bihar coal 
and the low grade Bengal coal, it was calculated, would 
lead to a net differential in favour of Durgapur of the 
order of Rs. 32 lakhs. 

(iv) The 12 to 15 per cent of high ash middling coals to be 
produced at Durgapur would be used at the 60,000 k.w. 
Thermal Station whereas in the case of Sindri the turn 
out of such coals of a higher percentage would remain 
unutilised. 

Then Dr. Roy goes on to say: — 

In paragraph 37, the British Steel Mission have suggested Durga¬ 
pur as th^ site even if it means, according to their own accounting. 
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a loss of Rs, 13.5 lakhs a year. If the above fact are taken into 
consideration, th© claim of Durgapur as the site for the Steel Plant 
becomes unassilable, as, instead of any adverse cost differential, 
there would be a substantially high differential in favour of Durga¬ 
pur, namely, about Rs. 22 lakhs.'* 

‘Tn planning our own Coke Oven and Chemical Projects in 
Durgapur we have already reserved the site for a Steel Plant as 
required by the U.K. Steel Mission as shown in figure No. 1 
"General Site Plan of Steel Works at Durgapur in the Appendix 
to the Report." 

'"The contract of construction of the Coke Oven Plant and 
auxiliary units has already been placed with a German Firm. In 
view of the probable availability of an additional quantity of tar 
from the British Steel Plant, we have postponed placing orderi^ 
for the Tar Distillation Section. As our Tar Distillery would b© 
contiguous to the Steel Plant, the tar can be easily piped from 
the Steel Pant direct to our refinery and thus economise in overall 
costs on both sides. 

It is noted that provision has been made for the production of 
lakh tons of pig iron in addition to the steel to be produced. 
Ibis is also welcome as the Foundry industry in the West Bengal 
area is starved both of pig iron as well as coke. 

These are all the remarks I want to place on record before you. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. C. Roy. 

In the 3rd week of September, Dr. Roy received the following 
letter from Iron and Steel Minister, Shri T. T. Krishnamachari: — 

New Delhi 

19th September, 1955. 

Dear Dr. Roy. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that the Cabinet which 
considered the location of the third Steel Plant on Fiitiay has 
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come to the conclusion that Durgapur is the most suitable site 
for the purpose. 

The Ministry will shortly be communicating to your Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the type and mode of assistance we would be 
requesting from the West Bengal Government for implementing 
the Cabinet decision. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 

T. T. Krishnamachari 

On the following day the Chief Minister received another letter 
from T. T. Krishnamachari regarding provision of buildings for 
the construction staff of the Steel Plant which showS' that this was 
one of the reasons which influenced the Central Cabinet to select 
Durgapur for location of the plant. 


My dear Dr. Roy, 


New Delhi, 

20th September, 1955. 


I wrote to you yesterday morning about the Government of 
India’s decision to locate the third Steel Plant at Durgapur. One 
of the reasons for this decision was that the D.V.C. roads and 
buildings will be available for the construction staff of the steel 
plant. I understand, however, that the Government of West Bengal 
have the right of first refusal for this colony and that an offer in 
this regard by the West Bengal Government has been tentatively 
accepted by the D.V.C. The decision to locate the steel plant com¬ 
pletely alters the position. I know that you have in mind utilising 
some of these buildings in connection with your coke oven plant. 
Nevertheless, I hope you would be willing to let the Government 
of India take over such of the buildings as are required for the 
purposes of the steel plant. I would be grateful for a clarification 
of the positidn. 


Yours sincerely, 

T. T. Krishtwnacfiari 
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To this letter of Krishnamachari, Dr, Roy sent the following 
reply: — 


My dear Krishnamachari, 


Calcutta, 

The 26th September, 1955. 


Please refer to your letter of the 20th September, regarding 
your utilising some of the D.V.C. buildings for use for the third, 
steel plant. We find that we have got about 350 buildings, big and 
small. We can certainly spare 100 of these buildings for the staff 
of the steel plant during the construction period. I take it that the 
steel plant will ultimately have its own buildings later on for its 
staff as soon as the coke oven plant has been constructed and is 
in operation. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. C. Roy. 


At last the curtain was drawn on the drama of location of 
country’s third Steel Plant. As I have said earlier, the winning of 
the case in favour of Bengal was due to skilful piloting of West 
Bengal Chief Minister who had prepared the Durgapur coke oven 
complex earlier than the Steel Plant project idea was mooted and 
had linked it with the latter to make the Steel Plant viable, while 
Bihar had no such scheme although in respect of supply of coal 
it had a stronger case. The decision of the Central Cabinet at 
Delhi was arrived at on a Friday and on that Friday evening at 
19 Canning Lane, which was the abode of Atulya Ghosh in the 
metropolis for many years, the occasion was celebrated by holding 
a party participated by the jubilant Bengal Congress M.P.s. Atulya 
Ghosh’s lobbying at Delhi was significant. 


SRC Recx)mmendation on States Reorganisation 

On 30th September, the long awaited report of the States- Re^ 
organisation Commission running into 300 printed pages was signed 
by its Chairman Fazl Ali, Mr. K. M. Pannikar and Pandit Kunzru. 
Within half an hour 2 copies of the report were sent to the Home 
Ministry. People of Bengal were waiting with bated breath tojpiow 
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the recommendations of the Commission and within a week copies 
of the report were received at the Chief Minister’s office. West 
Bengal emerged from the Commission’s recommendations with a 
slightly larger territory through the addition of a portion of the 
Manbhum district of Bihar. With the object of providing a link 
with disconnected northern part, a portion of Pumea district was 
proposed to be transferred to West Bengal. 

Discussing territorial readjustment in relation to West Bengal 
the SRC referred to the materials submitted to it from West 
Bengal and the claims and counter claims of other Governments 
concerned, namely, Bihar, Assam and Orissa. "Partition has created 
many problems for West Bengal”, stated the report. “Apart from 
the influx of refugees from Pakistan estimated to be millions 

the entire communication system of Bengal has been disrupted 
since 1947. Communication links between north and south in this 
part of the country have not been as satisfactory as might be 
desired. One of the proposals put forward to improve communi¬ 
cations was that a road-cum-rail bridge and a barrage across the 
Ganga at Farakka in West Bengal should be built. Another proposal 
|was to construct a new railway line from Dhubri in Assam via 
Alipur Duar to Siliguri. In order to supplement the transport capa¬ 
city two road links which would be part of the national highway 
system were also being constructed within a year just on the 
borders of West Bengal”, (this has since been done). 

"Geographical contiguity in order to ensure the more orderly 
development of its communication link was thus the main argu¬ 
ment on which West Bengal’s claims in the north i.e. in Pumea 
and Santhal Parganas districts are based. As regards area which 
is to the south, the basis of the claim was that river control and 
irrigation development are now being projected on a very large 
scale in the Burdwan division. This development, it is argued, will 
be helped by the transfer to West Bengal of a portion of Santhal 
Parganas and the whole of Manbhum. From 1905 onwards the 
State had steadily lost territory. The result of the latest change 
has been to create a disconnected unit, and West Bengal thinks 
that its difficulties have not been appreciated. The Commission 
after careful examination recommended the transfer; — 
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(i) The portion of Kishangunge subdivision which is to the 
east of the river Mahananda, 

(ii) a portion of the Gopalpur revenue Thana contiguous to 
the territories mentioned in (i) and extending down to 
national highway in this Thana from Bihar.” 

The Commission’s findings regarding the border disputes bet¬ 
ween West Bengal and Bihar and West Bengal and Assam were 
as follows : — 

"We have conceded the claim of West Bengal to the whole of 
the Purulia subdistrict with the exception of the Chas Thana and 
have admitted its claim to some territory east of the Mahananda 
in Purnea district. The existing Bengal Bihar and Bengal Assam 
boundaries will continue to the extent indicated." 

The area and population of West Bengal as a result of this 
recommendation became 34,590 sq. miles and 265 million respec¬ 
tively. 

The recommendation of the S.R.C. which was published in the 
Press on October 10 was received in the political circle with dis¬ 
may. The massive documents the State Government and the Pra¬ 
desh Congress had so assiduously produced in support of West Ben¬ 
gal's claim for extension of her boundaries had not been fuUy taken 
into account. The Cabinet met to take stock of the situation ari¬ 
sing out of the recommendation and it was decided to take the sub¬ 
ject to the legislative forum and create sufficient public opinion. 
It was hoped that by so doing the hands of the Chief Minister 
would be strengthened and with his influence on the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, particularly on the Prime Minister, satisfactory modifica¬ 
tions could be made in the S.R.C. recommendations in favour of 
West Bengal’s claim. The Chief Minister could not, because of 
his peculiar position, come out in the open and lead a movement 
against the SRC recommendations. That job had to be left to the 
congress organisation. What he was free to do was to make West 
Bengal’s stand unmistakably clear on the floor of the House, in the 
meetings of the Congress Working Committee and to the Central 
Government. In the oext few months thk he did, as coiiJi^ he 
expected of him, 
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Konar Dam Opened by Prime Minister 

In the second week of October Nehru was scheduled to visit 
Bihar to participate at the formal opening ceremony of the Rs. 10 
crore 2^ mile long earth-cum concrete Konar Dam which was the 
second of the four dams included in the first programme of deve¬ 
lopment of the DVC complex. Dr. Roy had written ^rhier to 
Nehru inviting him to visit Durgapur from Bihar for his pet pro¬ 
ject, Durgapur Coke Oven Plant and Durgapur Steel Plant. Nehru 
accepted his invitation. Dr. Roy reached Gaya by train on the 
15th morning where the special plane of the Prime Minister arri¬ 
ved within an hour of his arrival. Both of them left for the Dam 
site situated about 23 miles above the confluence of the Konar 
river with the Damodar. Konar Dam was designed to provide 
perennial irrigation in the lower valley, generate hydro-electric power 
from the reservoir and supply 400 cusecs of cooling water to the 
thermal power station at Bokaro. The dam had created a lake of 
oved 10 sq. miles—a gigantic step towards development of the 
country. 

After the ceremony was over Dr. Roy took the Prime Minist^ 
to Durgapur where models of two big projects, namely, the Steel 
Plant and Coke Oven Plant were shown to him. Then the two 
resumed their dialogue on the projects there. 

Bulganin & Khruschev in Police Van 

West Bengal along with Delhi, Madras and Bombay was prepar¬ 
ing to give the biggest ever welcome to foreign dignitaries on 
the occasion of the visit of Russian Prime Minister, Bulganin and 
the First Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, Mr. Nikita 
Khrushchev. On Friday, November 18 the Russian leaders arrived 
in Delhi in the afternoon to receive India’s first welcome. A million 
people had lined the routes from Palam airport to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. 

At Writers Buildings in the room of the Chief Minister a week 
iwior to "the visit of the Russian leaders a high level conference 
trf officers and some of the Ministers used to be held daily in the 
mompg chaired by the Chief Minister to draw up plans for ,the. 
leccptipn arrangements. The Chief Minister hiin?elf went into tttt 
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minutest details of the Calcutta itinerary which included reception 
at the airport, journey from Dum Dum to Raj Bhavan, visit to 
Botanical Gardens, a public meeting at the Brigade Parade Ground, 
cultural shows at Raj Bhavan etc. A number of sub-committees 
were formed headed by Ministers and concerned heads of the 
Departments. 

The exuberence and enthusiasm shown to the leaders in Delhi 
and Madras made the task of the State Government all the more 
onerous as Bengal was expected to outbeat any other State both 
in manner and volume. The Ilyusin jet plane carrying the Russian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Bulganin, Mr. Khrushchev and party screeched 
to a halt in the bay at Calcuta Airport at 2 PM. on Tuesday the 
29th November. When the Russian leaders set foot 'on the land 
of Tagore’ a mammoth crowd which was waiting at the outer 
fringe of the protected area gave joyous shouts. The Governor 
and the Chief Minister garlanded them and took them to a 
specially erected rostrum where a welcome address was presented 
to them by the Chief Minister. Replying to the welcome address 
the Russian Prime Minister said, "It is a great joy to land on this 
soil of Bengal which has played a great role in the history of 
India’s liberation movement and in the development of India's 
economy and culture.’ While in the capital of India one million 
people turned up, in Calcutta double that number turned up all 
along the 7J- mile route from Dum Dum to Raj Bhavan. The 
gigantic welcome the two leaders received completely eclipsed that 
which the other big cities accorded to them. Dr. Roy with a 
buttoned coat sat at the extreme end of the rear seat of an open 
Mercedes Benz (painted red on the occasion) while the two leaders 
stood beside him so that the vast crowds who lined the streets 
could catch a glimpse of them. They were simply drowned with 
rose petals and flowers which the crowd were affectionately throw¬ 
ing at them. Under the pressure of the crowd the car broke down 
midway through the journey at Chittaranjan Avenue. When the 
car stopped the milling crowd jostled and advanced towards the 
leaders to shake hands with them. For the Chief Minister it was 
a moment of great anxiety. He came out of the car and himself 
escorted the two honoured guests in a police wireless van which 
was following the VIP car. From Chittaranjan Avenue to*"*RAj 
Bhavan the guests had to complete their; inside the vani 
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Uflsccn the crowd, as it was thought prudent not to take any 
risk of a drive in an open car. The Russian leaders were them¬ 
selves disappointed, but despite this I gathered from the Chief 
Minister later in the night they were in high spirit, for, the 
welcome they received in Bengal, surpassed any other that a 
foreign visitor had received in any country of the world. Russians 
generally are good eaters and the stocky aides who accompanied 
them amazed the catering staff over the amount of food consumed 
by them. Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev did full justice to the 
special dishes prepared for them. I was in Raj Bhavan that evening 
and had my share of the delicacies prepared for the invitees in a 
side room. 

On the following day Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev were 
given a public reception at Brigade Parade Ground. Nehru came 
all the way from Delhi to preside and personally escorted the 
Russian leaders to the meeting ground. This time the State Gov¬ 
ernment were more cautious. Mounted police were posted from 
the gate of Raj Bhavan to the meeting ground and the crowd was 
more disciplined. Nehru had earlier expressed his concern at the 
breakdown of the VIP car midway in Chittaranjan Avenue and 
took up the point with the Chief Minister after his arrival in 
Calcutta. At 2-30 P.M. exactly 15 minutes before the commence¬ 
ment of the meeting the VIP car halted near the rostrum. Nehru, 
Bulganin and Nikita Khrushchev alighted from the car. The Prime 
Minister himself led the guests to the rostrum round in shape and 
artistically decorated. The Governor, the Chief Minister, followed 
by other Russian dignitaries including a junior lady Minister all 
climbed up the ladder and reached the dais. I was a few yards 
behind the Russian aides and as they were pointing to the vast 
sea of humanity (which was estimated at more than 2 million 
people) wonder writ large on their faces. The Junior Lady Minister 
was almost frightened at the sight of the mighty crowd and stared 
with amazement surveying the gathering. Nehru described the 
meeting as "the bi g gest meeting ever held anywhere in India . 
Nehru delivered a speech in his inimitable way which was punctu¬ 
ated with cheers from the crowd. Nehru after finishing the speech 
invited the Russian leaders to address the gathering. I thought 
Bulganin as the Prime Minister would have precedence over Nikita 
K hrushchev »nd address the meeting. But, no, Khrushchev rose; 
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possibly in a communist country the No. 1 man in the party 
Merarchy wields more power and commands more prestige than 
the Prime Minister of the country. Less than 48 hours after thdr 
tumultuous welcome to the city Bulganin and Khrushchev bade 
farewell to Calcutta and boarded a special Russian plane, after the 
first lap of their visit to Bengal, for Rangoon. 

Enquiry into Netaji Subhas Bose’s Death 

The Prime Minister addressed the following letter to Dr Roy 
on October 11, seeking his views for sending an Indian team to 
Japan to unravel the mystery surrounding the death of Netaji Bose. 

New Delhi, 

My dear Bidhan, October 11, 1955. 

1 wrote to you some days ago about Subhas Bose’s ashes now 
in a temple in Tokyo. I asked your advice as to what we should 
do and how we should consult his family about this matter. 

Yesterday, I had a talk with B. R. Sen, our Ambassador in 
Tokyo, who is here now. He suggested that it would be a good 
thing if we send a small team to Japan to enquire into various 
matters. Naturally they could only do so with the active assistance 
of the Japanese Government. B. R. Sen said that the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment would gladly help. It was his suggestion also that the team 
might consist of some persons: 

(i) a Government official: 

(ii) a member of Subhas Bose’s family. 

(iii) an old INA man. 

As for the last category, he suggested Shah Nawaz Khan’s name. 
Shah Nawaz is one of our Parliamentary Secretaries here now. I 
should like you to think over this suggestion. On the whole, it 
seems to me desirable for us to send a small team to Tokyo to 
confer with the Japanese Government and take such evidence there 
as is available. Of course, they will have to face one major difficulty. 
They will not be able to go to Formosa where the accident is 
supposed to have occurred. 

Anyhow think about this and when we meet we can talk about it. 

Yours affectiosiitely. 

Jawahar 



CHAPtER X 


THE YEAR 1956 
First All India Bank Strike 

For the West Bengal Government the new year opened with the 
gloomy prospect of an 'illegal” all India bank strike, one of the 
biggest ever by bankmen. West Bengal Government was seriously 
concerned about the dislocation of banking industry in the State 
as a result of continued demostrations by bank employees and 
the closing of operations by the clearing houses. In Writers Build¬ 
ings on the 3rd of January Dr. Roy summoned the managers of 
exchange banks with a view to resolving the deadlock. After the 
meeting Government issued a press note stating that ^'requisite 
steps would be taken by the Government to sec the end of the 
unrest at an early date so that trade and industries may continue 
to operate unhampered, and the people carry on their normal 
business without difficulty”. After his talks with the bank managers 
Dr. Roy explained to pressmen the seriousness of the situation. To 
emphasise his point he said he had on him a cheque given by a 
donor for allocation to charities. He was unable to distribute the 
money because he could not cash it. 

Banking is a central subject and disaffection, if any, of the 
workers could only be considered by the bank organisations which 
employ them in the first instance and by the Government of India 
which regulates the banks. But the State Government could not 
sit idle as the action of the demonstrating bank employees had 
far-reaching effects on the people. The press note added: "Any 
action taken by bank employees now in respect of the provisions 
while the award is in force, has been regarded as illegal. The State 
Government was no longer prepared to allow intimidation, threats 
and picketing of willing workers”. 

But what was the effect of this press note on the strikers? Far 
from being deterred by any governmental action, the Communist 
Party of India which had sponsored the strike and claimed alle¬ 
giance from a large section of the employees, challenged both the 
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Central and State Governments. In this fight the strikers who had 
been guided by their leaders, Prabhat Kar, General Secretary ot 
the All India Bank Federation, Bhupesh Gupta , and Ranen Sen 
won their first victory. They asked for P.M.’s intervention and 
P.M. had to intervene. The city’s clearing house remained closed 
for the fourth day. The clearing house with about 36 members 
had suspended work a week before on representations by its consti¬ 
tuents that they were unable to cope with cheques received by 
them due to frequent strikes and shortage of staff. A call for two- 
day strike was spearheaded by All-India Bank Employees Asso¬ 
ciation to voice the resentment of employees in regard to what 
the Association alleged "illegal impqsiton of cuts in their wages 
by bankers”, 

* 

On the morning of 5th January, Dr. Roy again discussed with 
managers of some prominent banks in the city, prior to his depar¬ 
ture for Delhi, the increasing hardship to the constituents of the 
banks and the suepension of operations of the clearing house. 
After the meeting Dr. Roy informed waiting pressmen that the 
function of the clearing house could not be resumed unless 
the participating banks were able to get ready for clearance of 
cheques paid into them daily. The weekly turnover of clearing 
cheques in Calcutta amounted to about Rs. 50 crores. 

Cuts in the emoluments of employees of certain categories, re¬ 
presenting almost 50 per cent of the total employees, had been 
effected as a sequel to the enforcement of the Industrial Disputes 
(Banking Companies) Act. The State Government declared that 
the strike, if it took place, (which it did) would be illegal as it 
would relate to disputes already adjudicated upon and would 
occur during the operation of an award. Fifteen leaders of the 
striking employees were arrested under the Preventive Detention 
Act; 80 per cent of the men kept away from their work on the 
first day of strike. The situation was otherwise peaceful. The 
State Government took elaborate precautionary measure. After the 
two-day strike was over, the employees returned to work on the 
9th of January with a new sense of confidence and loyalty to their 
leaders. It was a big victory for the trade union leaders belon^ng 

• to the Communist fold. 
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' A Visit to S^GAR Island 

West Bengal is the only State which has snow-capped mountains 
in the north and blue sea in the south. The Sagar island which is 
crisscrossd by saline creeks forms part of the Sunderbans, the land 
of beauty, the home of Royal Bengal tigers which had eluded 
human habitation for many centuries. Every year on the auspicious 
day of Makar Sankranti in the month of January lakhs of Hindu 
pilgrims fiom all parts of the country make a perilious journey 
by boat or steamer to have their dip in the holy waters at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Bay of Bengal. The Chief 
Minister had planned a visit to the islands on the occasion of the 
Makar Sankranti which fell on Saturday, the 14th of January. It 
was not like an ordinary journey of a pilgrim for bathing and 
worshipping. He wanted to spend most of his time there studying 
the resources of the 13 sq. mile island. He wanted to explore the 
possibilities of developing the island into a township and for this 
a team of officials were asked to accompany him. Hearing that 
Dr. Roy was visiting Sagar islands donors came forward with offers 
of money for renovation of the Kapil Muni temple and fruits for 
distribution among mendicants and pilgrims. 

A fleet of cars left his residence on the morning of the 15th 
with the Chief Minister, members of his family, some personal 
staff and servants. We reached Diamond Harbour jetty at noon and 
from there the journey by steamer towards the island began. It 
was not a lone journey of a steamer but as if a flotilla were moving 
towards the sea. The then I.G.P., late Hirendra Nath Sarkar was 
in his launch; the District Magistrate of the 24 Parganas, B, R. 
Gupta with his team of officers was in another launch. Irrigation 
Department engineers were in another launch. Swami Bijoyananda 
of Bharat Sevashram Sangha had been provided with a launch 
stacked with bananas and oranges. Apart from this, there were 
police patrol boats. In the mid-stream the D.M. and his officers 
boarded the Chief Minister’s launch with maps and blue prints of 
the backward areas of Sunderban region where sweet water was 
difficult to procure and flood waters ravaged the paddy fields, 
bringing untold sufferings to the inhabitants. The discussions went 
on for more than two hours and certain projects for development 
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of the area were tentatively decided upon. When we reached the 
vicinity of the Sagar island it was already dark and we saw 
hundreds of lights from country boats and steamers which had 
reach^ earlier and anchored near the island. In our country reli> 
gious practices still have their firm grip on the millions, and this 
was visibly demonstrated when on the following morning we found 
lakhs of bathers going into the sea water for their holy dip and 
prayers. After a restful night the Chief Minister and party wading 
through the waters before dawn of the 14th January reached the 
Mela (fair) ground where he was blessed by the Pundits with the 
sacred waters of the Ganga. After visiting the Mela ground and 
inspecting arrangements there, he went to Kapil Muni temple 
which was in a state of disrepair and threatened by erosion. He 
announced a donation of Rs. 10,000/- for erection of a new temple 
on a new site away from the danger zone. We returned by the 
same route. One thing that I noticed was the head of a chimneiy 
which was protruding a few feet above the water. A merchant 
ship had' been drowned in a gale during the time of the Second 
World War but the chimney still held its head high, as if to warn 
unwary captains to streer clear of the danger and not suffer the 
same fate which had overtaken her. We returned to Calcutta in 
the afternoon after this exhilarating trip. 

The SRC Drama 

Soon after the Chief Minister’s return from Sagar island dis¬ 
quieting reports reached him on the reported decision of the 
Central Cabinet and the Congress Working Committee regarding 
the reorganisation of boundaries of West Bengal. Reports circulated 
that Bengal’s claim had failed to receive any response whatsoever. 
'The Executive Committee of the State Congress convened an 
emergency meeting and passed a resolution recording its protest. 
The Congress SRC Sub-committee comprising of President U. N. 
Dhebar, Pandit Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad could not 
come to a decision with regard to the Bengal—^Bihar dispute 
through discussions and consultation ,with Bengal and Bihar 
leaders. The Press in Bengal published alarming reports that the 
Government of India had reduced by half the area proposed^lo be 
transferred from Bihar by the State Reorganization Commission. 
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These gloomy press reports made Dr. Roy advance his departure 
for Delhi by four days. Congressmen urged him that no time 
should be lost in making further representation to Nehru on West 
Bengal's claim. On the 15th afternoon he left for Delhi accom¬ 
panied by State Congress chief, Atulya Ghosh. 

At Delhi immediately after his arrival Dr. Roy with Atulya 
Ghosh, representing West Bengal and Dr. Srikrishna Sinha, Chief 
Minister of Bihar, met the Congress SRC Sub-committee. The 
issue was about Kishenganj subdivision being retained in Bihar 
against the definite recommendation of the Commission which 
had recommended its incorporation in West Bengal to provide a 
link between North Bengal and the rest of the State. The Bengal 
team was assured by the central leaders that the Central Govern¬ 
ment had taken no such decision and that reports circulated in 
the Bengal Press were entirely wrong. On the fateful 15th of 
January a sudden development took place. The Bihar team, apart 
from the Chief Minister, had in it his deputy Anugraha Narayan 
Sinha, and Krishna Ballabh Sahay. Here let me quote what Dr. 
Roy wrote to Nehru a month and a half later, “On the 15th 
January we discussed about the proposals of the Government of 
India on the SRC recommendations. Sri Babu, Anugraha Babu 
and Krishna Ballabh Sahay were there. Sri Babu proposed a 
merger and I accepted it. This proposal formed the basis of the 
resolution of the Working Committee issued on the 23rd January. 
During these 8 days the people of Bengal and even Congressmen 
were excited over the changing phases of the proposals regarding 
Bengal and Bihar.” It was a common belief in those days that 
Dr. Roy was the author of the Bengal—^Bihar merger scheme. I 
had also the same impression until Dr. Roy dictated to me the 
letter on the 1st of March. This proposal of merger was kept a 
closely guarded secret until it formed the basis of the Working 
Committee resolution and released to the Press. 

On the following day. i.e. on the 16th of January, late in the 
night a communique announcing Government of India’s decision 
on die SRC report revealed only one important variation from’ 
the press report. With the exception of one Thana and another 
cvtti a smaller area in Purulia, the Government of India accepted 
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t!ie Commission's recommendation, transferring border areas from 
Bihar to Bengal. The fact of the matter is that the Central Gov¬ 
ernment altered its earlier tentative decisions, reducing the area 
to be transferred following Dr. Roy's flying visit to Delhi on 
Sunday. The Prime Minister following his discussions with Dr. Roy 
personally decided in favour of the earlier announcement of the 
Government obviously to avoid further speculation and increase 
of tension. At the same time a big step was taken in the direction 
of national unity by setting up five zonal Councils to deal with 
matters of common concern to the states. The communique further 
stated that the Government of India would bring in a Bill palled 
the States Reorganisation Bill before Parliament after the legis¬ 
lature of the States concerned had been consulted, embodying the 
proposals of the S.R.C. as a whole except with such minor modi-» 
fications as the minorities poncerned might arrive at by agreement. 
As regards West Bengal, the communique went on, 

‘As proposed by the Commission with the modification of the 
Purulia sub-district of the Manbhum district will be excluded 
from the areas proposed to be transferred from Bihar. These 
parts will be retained in Bihar.” 

Dr. Roy returned to Calcutta from Delhi. A universal remark 
we heard in Calcutta was that Dr. Roy had saved the situation. 
"But for the Chief Minister’s flying visit to Delhi on Sunday and 
his outstanding personality there would have been a major cut in 
the SRC's recommendations”. The total area that would come to 
West Bengal was about 2,900 sq. miles compared with 3,400 sq. 
miles envisaged in the SRC report. 

It would be of interest to recall the impact that this decision of 
the Government of India had produced on Bihar. About 200 
student demonstrators raided a market in Kishenganj on the 17th 
and attacked shops as a protest against the transfer of certain parts 
of Bihar to Bengal. Similar demonstrations were also held in 
Purulia. The border areas became the plague spots of trouble. 
Indian unity was in peril and political parties, particularly leftist 
organisations, seized this opportunity to exploit the sentiments of 
common man and rouse their passion. But the worst affected 
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area in the country was Bombay where pitched battles were fought 
and altogether 114 firings had to be resorted to by the police to 
quell disturbances which sparked off following Government of 
India’s decision to retain Bombay as a centrally administered 
State for a year. Situation in Orissa and Gujarat was far from 
satisfactory. 


Working Committee’s Resolution on Bengal— 

Bihar Merger Proposal 

On Monday, the 23rd of January, a historic joint statement was 
issued from Delhi by the Chief Ministers of West Bengal and 
Bihar proposing merger of their states, thereby reversing theliangCT- 
ous trend towards linguistic separatism. The statement was hailed 
by Prime Minister Nehru as "'The Great Lead”, Members of the 
Working Committee adopted a resolution congratulating Dr. Roy 
and Dr. Sinha, "on their wisdom and, foresight” and hoping that 
other regions would follow their example. It was hoped that with 
the blow dealt by the joint statement to the linguistic principle it 
might be possible for the processes of integration to continue until 
the five zones into which the States were proposed to be grouped 
were transferred into multilingual states. The unified states of West 
Bengal and Bihar was likely to be called “Purva Pradesh”. 

"The joint statement inter alia stated : "We propose that the 
two states should be merged one with the other to form one single 
State. It was not very long ago that Bengal and Bihar were parta 
of one State. It should not be difficult to create an atmosphere of 
a happy voluntary merger. There is no question in this of either 
State having to submit to any decision imposed upon it but rather 
of their own free will to come to this important decision which we 
know will be beneficial to the two States and will lead to a larger 
life and greater prosperity. From the economic point of view and 
Five Year Plans it will also be easier to plan for progress for these 
two areas. In particular, this will be a significant example of that 
positive approach to the problem of Indian unity to which refer¬ 
ence ha s been made by the Congress Working Committee resolu- 
tioii.” 
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‘’While we have made this proposal and express our agre^ent 
to the merger of the two States of Bihar and West Bengal in full 
confidence of its acceptance by the people concerned, it is clear 
that the details of it will have to be carefully worked out. The peo¬ 
ple concerned will have to be consulted and an atmosphere of 
voluntary cooperation and renuion has to be created.” 

"To that end we intend to devote ourselves immediately. We 
trust that the Government of India will give us their cooperation 
in this great task”. 

On Tuesday, the 24th of January, Dr. Roy landed at Dum Dum 
by the morning flight from Delhi. Besides some of his Cabinet col¬ 
leagues, Atulya Ghosh and newsmen were at the airport. To Press¬ 
men he said he had nothing further to say beyond the Working 
Committee resolution and their joint statement. I was just behind 
Atulya Ghosh. Then some reporters turned to Ghosh and con¬ 
fronted him with the question. "Are you as Pradesh Congress 
President wholeheartedly behind the merger proposal?” To this 
Ghosh quipped, "We are behind Dr. Roy". 

The Chief Minister summoned a meeting of the Cabinet where 
the merger issue was fully discussed. The people of Bengal were 
amazed at the suddenness of the announcement made a day ear¬ 
lier from Delhi. While opinion among Congressmen and intellec¬ 
tuals unattached to any political party had not sufficiently crystali- 
sed, the leftist voiced strong opposition and described the merger 
idea as retrograde and insisted that "it would worsen rather than 
improve the situation”. Opinion in Bihar was divided. Dr. Sri 
Krishna Sinha was prepared for a last ditch battle for the mer¬ 
ger scheme. Neither in Bengal nor in Bihar the popular reaction 
had been unreservedly enthusiastic or free from hesitation. 

On Wednesday, the 1st of February, the Governor addressed 
the joint session of the Legislature and appealed to members that 
during the discussions on the States Reorganisation Bill nothing 
should be said that would unnecessrily strain their friendly rela¬ 
tions with a neighbouring State. On the same day the Executive 
Council of the Pradesh Congress at its meeting welcomed the broad 
outlook of the Chief Minister of West Bengal, ^ 



Amritsar Congress 


The following week Dr. Roy accompanied by some members of 
his .family myself and some personal staff left for Amritsar to 
attend the annual Congress session. The Amritsar Congress was 
important particularly for Dr. Roy, as he wanted a massive man¬ 
date from the delegates not only from Bengal and Bihar but from 
every other State in so far as the merger plan was concerned. The 
private plane belonging to Birlas was skilfully piloted by one Miss 
Mathur and after brief stopovers at Patna and Lucknow we finally 
reached Amritsar airport in the chilly afternoon. At Amritsar 
an apartment was set apart for West Bengal Chief Minister’s party. 
On the opposite wing of the one-storeyed building which belonged 
to the Birlas, was Morarji Desai, Chief Minister of Bombay. The 
two leaders of Bengal and Bombay were living in the same house 
but were eating different types of food. Morarji is a strict vege¬ 
tarian while Dr. Roy was not. Yet, for the sake of harmony he 
asked to be provided with vegetarian diet. Morarji was junior in 
age and politics, and Dr. Roy used to address him as 'Morarji*. 
Both of them were good friends and had identity of views on many 
matters. Morarji’s party included a grand-daughter of Oandhiji 
and Mani Ben Patel, Sardar PatePs daughter, who. during the life 
time of her father, had shot into great prominence. 

One morning while Dr. Roy was taking his breakfast Mani Ben 
arrived. Coming nearer to Dr. Roy she said, "Bidhan Babu, have 
you forgotten me, have you given us up? (Ap Hamko Chordia)*'. 
Dr. Roy at once replied, ‘!By nature, I do not give up anyone, far 
less the daughter of a great friend of mine” I knew how truthful 
he was in his statement. Patel had died and with his death 
Mani Ben had almost disappeared from the political scene. Her 
voice was choked with emotion. Both of them stared at each 
other. It seemed to me that this statement of Dr. Roy had consi¬ 
derably reassured her. G. D. Birla who had for decades played the 
host to many Indian leaders from the days of freedom struggle, 
used to speak to Dr. Roy from Bombay to know whether he was 
comfortable and wanted to be excused for his absence from Amrit¬ 
sar. T. T- Krishnamachari, was then holding the portfolio of 
CkmUQcrce and Industry in the Union Ministry, was lodged in a 
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separate modest house. He was comparatively junior in politics 
and was yet to make his mark as a top politician. Later he held 
the portfolio of Finance and displayed his acumen and talent in 
high finance. His exit was equally tragic. At Amritsar he hardly 
attracted any notice from his parly men as he had no roots in the 
party. 

The Amritsar Congress gave its unequivocal support to the Ben- 
gal-Bihar merger plan and the kind of boosting that Dr. Roy 
needed. There was great jubiliation among Bengal and Bihar de¬ 
legates and it seemed that the merger plan would get through. We 
returned from Amritsar not before we had seen Bhakra Nagal afteij 
a whole day’s drive through, some districts of Punjab. 

Death of Meghnad Saha 

On Thursday. February 16, one of the world’s topmost scientist, 
Dr. Meghnad Saha, died of a heart attack at Delhi where he 
had gone to attend the session of Parliament. Hearing the news 
of his death the Chief Minister at once cancelled all engagements 
hnd ordered Government oflSces to be closed. Dr. Saha who hailed 
from East Bengal and espoused the cause of East Bengal refugees 
both within and outside Parliament. As a politician he had worked 
outside the Congress fold but his diversion to politics from science 
was regrettably noticed in scientific world. 


1956-57 Budget 

On Monday, Ferbuary 20, as Finance Minister the State Govern¬ 
ment Budget for 1956-57 was presented by Dr. Roy. To finance 
the Second Five Year Plan an additional taxation of Rs. 12.1' 
crore was envisaged through Entry Tax on tea. extending coverage 
of Sales Tax, Irrigation Tax etc. The total revenue receipts and 
expenditure were estimated at 40.36 crores and Rs. 65.55 crores. 

But what overshadowed all legislative measures was the Merger 
BiU. The Anti-Merger Committee declared a Bundh on Friday, 
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February 24. To forstall this move and ensuring quorum and 
sitting of the Assembly, over 100 Congress MIAs stayed at the 
Assembly Buildings and the Ministers’ quarters at Raj Bhavan on 
the previous night. 

On the same day at Patna in the Bihar Assembly 
Dr. Srikrishna Sinha, Bihar’s Chief Minister, moved a motion 
which stated : 'This House records its approval to the proposal 
for union of Bihar and West Bengal". He further stated, '‘No one in 
Bihar should think of dominating West Bengal by virtue of num¬ 
bers. Bihar wanted to be benefitted by the wisdom and ability of 
Dr. Roy”. He assured the House it would be consulted when the 
details of the union scheme were worked out. 

On the following day, i.e. on February 25, Bihar Assembly 
approved Chief Minister’s resolution on union of Bengal and Bihar 
by 157 votes against 25. 

In Bengal the Congress was fast losing ground. The initiative 
had passed on to the Opposition. Demonstrations, public meetings, 
processions against merger had been monopolised by the left par¬ 
ties in Calcutta. Supporters of merger plan had confined their 
activities in passing resolutions and holding closed door meetings. 
It was Dr. Roy who decided to hold an open meeting within the 
campus of a building on Hazra Road in South Calcutta. The Com¬ 
missioner of Police had earlier on the day of the meeting sent him 
a report that leftists were organising a violent demonstration near 
the venue of the meeting, and it would be a problem for the police 
to ensure his personal safety. The leftist supporters were fanati¬ 
cally determined to see that no public meetings in favour of the 
merger were held. 

Dr. Roy left for the meeting in the afternoon followed by pro¬ 
tection cars in which I was one of the occupants. Outside the 
venue of the meeting angry young men started shouting slogans as 
soon as the car of the Chief Minister was sighted. While about 
300 to 400 people were in the meeting place to hear Dr. Roy the 
number of anti-mergerists outside was many times more. Not by 
reason .or logic on an important issue like this but by sheer nume- 
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rical strength and intimidation they wanted to subdue and 
mislead public opinion. They shouted, ' Bengal is being sold to 
Bihar by its Chief Minister”, "Traitor, B. C. Roy”, ‘'Down with 
Bidhan Roy” As soon as Dr. Roy alighted from the car the 
demonstrators used force to prevent him from going inside, but 
the tough old man was not to be deterred. He made his way 
through the jostling crowd. In spite of interruptions from a 
section of the audience he addressed the gathering which otherwise 
behaved in an orderly fashion and seemed anxious to know the 
mind of the Chief Minister on this issue. After an hour’s meeting 
he left the place to be greeted by the same group of demonstrators 
with anti-merger slogans. The Chief Minister escaped unhurt but 
the Hazra Road meeting gave him a clear indication of the tone 
and temper of the anti-merger section. He soon felt the need for 
a second thought over the issue, a diluted version of the merger 
plan which would safeguard the autonomy of Bengal after the union 
was effected. 

On March 1 Dr. Roy wrote a lengthy letter to Prime Minister 
Nehru in reply to his letter of February 27 giving his own reaction 
to the merger scheme and seeking clarification on certain points 
which had been agitating his mind. Earlier in Delhi Bengal M.P.S 
had met Nehru on the merger plan. The latter gave a background 
of how the proposal was mooted, the political scene in Bengal 
after the scheme was published and the points on which he needed 
clarification and on which depended to a great extent the success¬ 
ful implementation of the plan. I reproduce below this important 
letter of the Chief Minister which was the forerunner of many such 
letters that were exchanged between him and the Prime Minister, 
the Home Minister and his counterpart in Bihar ; — 


Calcutta 
March, 1, 1956 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter of February 27 which you wrote after your meeting 
with the M.P.S. Yesterday’s paper had a report that besides 4plluig 
these members that there conld be po imposition of any scheme on 
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the people and that no final decision will be taken suddenly, you 
also told them that if desirable the right to secession within a period 
may also be provided in the Bill, 

As you are aware, between the date 24th January, 1956, when 
the merger resolution of the Working Committee was reported in 
the press, and the 31st January when after receiving your note I 
issued a press statement, the people in Bengal, even Congressmen, 
were amazed at the suddenness of the announcement made on the 
24th when they were all wondering what the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment of India would be on the recommendations of the States Re¬ 
organization Commission regarding Bengal-Bihar borders. To 
make the confusion worse, there was a press report published in 
Calcutta on the 12th of January that at the instance of the Bihar 
Government the Government of India had reduced by half die 
area proposed to be transferred from Bihar by the States Reorga¬ 
nization Commission. How this news was published in the papers I 
cannot say. I worte to you about this on the 12th January. You 
asked me to go over on the 15th (Sunday). When we met in Delhi 
on Sunday, the 15th, I found out that no such decision by the 
Government of India had been taken. But how quickly such 
news gets credence is exhibited by the fact that Congress Com¬ 
mittees all over Bengal were alerted after the 12th of January 
against the supposed decision of the Government of India. 

On the 15th January we discussed about the proposals of the 
Government of India on the S.R.C. recommendations. Sri Babu 
(Dr. Srikrishna Sinha) Anugraha Babu (Anugraha Narayan Sinha) 
and Krishna Ballabh Shahay were there. Sri Babu proposed ^ 
merger and I accepted it. This proposal formed the basis of the 
resolution of the Working Committee issued on the 23rd January. 
During these days the people of Bengal and even Congressmen 
were excited over the changing phases of the proposals regarding 
Bengal and Bihar. 

I am sure that if I had the opportunity of consulting about the 
mefger proposal with the people here, possibly the shock would 
not have been so intense. But where was the time for it ? The 
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oflter of Sri Babu was sudden. It seemed to me to be a beacon 
light in the prevailing gloom and I accepted it. 

When I returned to Calcutta on the 24th of January most people 
here were not aware of the contents of the merger proposal. My 
press note appeared on the 1st of February. Many people who 
were opposed began then to reconsider the union proposals. Till 
then the people were suffering from a sense of grievance that Bengal 
which had often been divided was now called upon to merge 
itself into Bihar. I therefore in my note suggested the word 
‘Union ’instead of the world 'Merger’. But the resistance was still 
there. 

On the 20th of February I was replying to the criticisms on the 
Governor’s Address. One of the Opposition members placed one 
amendment before the House which ran thus ; — 

“But regret that there is no mention of any effective 
measures taken by the Government in order— 

(i) to reorganize the boundaries of the State on the basis 

of language, 

(ii) to counter the move to amalgamate Bengal and 
Bihar.” 

I asked the Speaker to put (i) and (ii) separately and I challenged 
the opposition to demand a division on (ii) so that the House 
may declare whether it is in favour of the proposal of union. 

The amendment was put separately to the vote but the Opposi¬ 
tion did not call for a division and the original Motion of Thanks 
was passed by 151 votes to 48. My Chief Whip immediately 
issued a notification, saying that in view of the above position, 
the Government did not wish to bring the resolution before the 
House on the 24th February, as previously announced. 

Even so, it was a negative vote, and I have therefore asketHay 
Congress members of the Assembly to put their signatures in 
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favour of tbe merger. We have 237 members of the House (cx- 
cludiug the Speaker. Out of this we have 171 members belong¬ 
ing to our Party. I have obtained signatures from over 150 mem¬ 
bers and I am sending the paper to Govind Ballabh. 

The people in Bengal appear to be belonging to the following 
groups: — 

(a) The Communists, P.S.P., etc., whose job it is to create 
confusion and chaos. The C.P.I. wants the reorgani¬ 
sation on the basis of language. They want a separate 
area for the Gurkhas in Darjeeling. They do not 
want Bengal to have a part of Purnea because the 
people there do not desire it. They want the scheme 
of linguistic reorganization to be taken even to villages 
so that there might be chaos everywhere. I do not 
worry about their antics. 

(b) There are many honest Congressmen and others who feel 
for the country and they have been feeling that the 
political situation, which was so much in favour of the 
Congress before the merger proposal appeared, is such 
that they might find difliculty in facing the next elec¬ 
tion. A few of the smaller municipalities held their 
election within the last fortnight and the Congress has 
lost in many places. The Congressmen are bewildered 
and have not been able to steady themselves yet. I 
feel on the other hand that Congressmen have been 
running into a state of complacency and this proposal 
suddenly woke them up. 

I and my friends have been working hard to counter this 
sense of ennui. The Hartal on the 21st was called by the Leftist 
Groups to try and. provoke issues. I refused to take the bait. 
They were only sparring for a fight. If there had been police 
action, they would benefit. There are some people who feel other¬ 
wise and think that we should have resisted the Hartal. I allowed 
this incident to pass because I wanted to gain time to explain the 
proposals to the people. I feel the tide is turning and I have to 
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I)lod on. Given a little more time we hope to convince people 
that this is the only solution for keeping the Congress alive and 
the countiy united. 

I would ask you, however, to consider three points: 

(a) Can the two States secede after a time or within a 
period? 

(b) If they do so, whether the provision of the States Re¬ 
organization Commission’s recommendations as modi- 
fide by the Government of India would then come into 
force? Obviously, there cannot be a vacuum. If the 
merger ceases to operate, the proposals of S.R.C. must 
be renewed. 

(c) How do you think the Regional Council provide for 
agencies for implementing the Five Year Plan? 

These are questions which should be answered as early as possible. 

I have sent you a long letter. I hope I have been able to put 
the case clearly. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

On the 17th of March the Chief Minister informed the Assembly 
that if the merger proposal which was before the people was 
rejected, the question regarding the implementation of the Central 
Government’s decision on the States Reorganisation Commission’s 
recommendations about West Bengal would arise. "If we find 
that after rejection of the merger proposal the Bill comes without 
provision for any change in the boundaries it is for us to fight, 
and we shall fight and get our rights’’. If the Bill does not 
provide the safeguard I have suggested, it will be open to us to 
reject the Bill”. To ensure this he went to Delhi and on the 
24th and 25th March met Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Home 
Minister, who was sponsoring the States Reorganisation Bffi. 
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This meeting was successful in a way. He made the stand ot 
West Bengal quite clear that in the event of merger not coming 
through, provisions should be made in the Bill for transference of 
territory, as recommended by the SRC and modified by the 
Central Government. 

Meanwhile the Chief Minister, who was continually under 
pressure from opposition to the merger’ had quietly prepared a 
new formula of 'union’ (not merger) of West Bengal with Bihar 
and got this approved by the WBPCC. It will be of interest to 
readers to know the broad features of the United States of Bengal 
and Bihar’ as evolved by the West Bengal Chief Minister; — 

(1) The United States may be called "The United States 
of West Bengal and Bihar” like the States of Travan- 
core and Cochin. 

(2) There should be an assurance that the culture and the 
language of each State should be protected, that the 
United States will have two oflScial languages, Bengali 
and Hindi. Both the languages will be ofiicial for 
the entire State. 

(3) No such union would be viable if there is any attempt 
on the part of one state to dominate over the other. 
In many ways each state will continue its own life 
subject to a common approach to major problems. 

(4) In this United State there should be one Governor and 
one Public Service Commission. 

(5) There will be one Cabinet and one legislature. In 
addition to the Chief Minister belonging to one region, 
it may be desirable to have a Deputy Chief Minister 
belonging to the other region. A convention may 
grow for the Chief Minister to be chosen alternatively 

* from the two regions. 

(6) There might be two Regional Councils, one for each 
of the major language areas. 
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(7) Generally speaking, therefore, the internal structure of 
the two regions should continue as it is and would not 
be interfered with. 

(8) It is obvious that the principal capital of the State 
should be Calcutta. Patna may be a second capital 
and the legislature may meet in either place. 

The following week, i.e. on the 24th of March the Chief 
Minister met the Union Home Minister who was sponsoring the 
States Reorganisation Bill in Parliament to make the stand of 
Bengal unequivocally clear that in the event of the merger not 
coming through, provisions should be made in the Bill for trans¬ 
ference of territory, as made by the SRC, and subsequently modi¬ 
fied by the Central Government. The meeting was successful in 
a way. Dr. Roy was then sitting on two stools. All along his 
life he had exhibited a pragmatic approach to solve problems 
which confronted him. He knew that if the merger scheme 
was not accepted by the people of Bengal and the States Re¬ 
organisation Bill did not incorporate the SRC recommendations 
and Bengal was deprived of the territory, his own political career 
would receive a set back which it would be difficult for him to 
regain. He was standing at a critical turning point of his political 
career. But all the same, after his return from Delhi he was 
working feverishly on his new formula of ‘Union* In the formula¬ 
tion of this scheme he had received loyal support from his Chief 
Secretary, S. N. Ray, who with a team of officers worked hard 
in relation to the legal and constitutional aspect of the plan. 

I have already mentioned about the first public meeting which 
Dr, Roy had addressed in South Calcutta on the merger plan. 
He decided to address another meeting, this time in North 
Calcutta, to feel the pulse of the people of Calcutta. After much 
thought, Sova Bazar Raj Bati belonging to the descendants of 
Raja Radha Kanta Deb. was selected as the venue of the meeting. 
Here again he had to face ugly demonstrations outside the gate 
of the building. The demonstrators were more vociferous and 
were present in greater number than in the South"*t!alcutta 
meeting. The demonstrators were more determined and at any 
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cost wanted to prevent him from entering the meeting place. As 
soon as Dr. Roy alighted from the car, some slogan-shouting 
youngmen surrounded him. I was only a few yards away from 

him. To my dismay I found a few of them falling upon him, 

tearing his shirt and hurling abusive language. Then began a 
scuffle between the demonstrators and supporters of the Congress 
which included members of the Raj family. Dr. Roy himself 
pushed a few of the demonstrators. After a tug-of-war lasting 
a few minutes he succeeded in reaching the dais. Early that 
morning he was assured by some top Congress leaders that 
Congress volunteers would be present at the meeting in strength 
to counter any demonstration. That was not so. This can be 
explained in two ways. Either the leaders of the Congress were 

incapable of enthusing the rank and file, or, it could be that some 

of them were playing a double game? Dr. Roy remained on 
the dais for nearly two hours. Some from the audiance demanded 
of him if he would be there as long as they wanted him to answer 
their questions. Dr. Roy gave a simple reply, ‘1 shall be here 
as long as my health will permit.” Most of the stalwarts of the 
North Calcutta District Congress Committee were conspicuous 
by their absence except Kaviraj Bimalanda Tarkatirtha, the 
President. The WBPCC President, Atulya Ghosh, prudently kept 
away from both the South Calcutta and North Calcutta meetings, 
the two ever held in support of the merger plan in the metropolis. 
While the majority of those present at the meeting gave a patient 
hearing to Dr. Roy, a section heckled him with questions, not 
with the intent of eliciting information but merely to ridicule hia 
idea of the merger plan. Meanwhile, a contingent of the plain 
clothes policemen had arrived and were deployed outside the 
venue of the meeting. It was due mainly to their vigilance that 
the old man could board the car unharmed. Dr. Roy was visibly 
shaky. He talked to none and returning home he straight went 
upstairs. 

On April 14th and 15th in the metropolis of the country a 
series of discussions took place between the Chief Ministers of 
West Bengal and Bihar and the Home Minister, Govind Ballabh 
Pant, on the formula of ‘Union’. The Chief Secretaries of 
the two State Governments and the President of the West Bengal 
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Pradesh Congress Committee were also present. At the end of 
the two-day deliberations the Bihar Chief Minister asked for a 
fortnight’s time to study the proposal. 

Meanwhile two Parliamentary by-elections were due to take 
place, one in Midnapur, and the other in North Calcutta. One 
of the democratic methods of ascertaining the will of the people 
on a particular issue was through voting on such elections. Dr. 
Roy put the merger issue before the voters while his opponents, 
the anti-merger group, took up the challenge. One day Dr. Roy 
sent for Asoke Sen, a Barrister of the Calcutta High Court com¬ 
manding a lucrative practice who had earlier been included as one 
of the delegates of India to the UN and had made his mark there. 
The Chief Minister discussed with him the ‘Union’ issue. Sen 
apparently was in full agreement with the aims and objects of 
the scheme and Dr. Roy’s choice fell on him. Asoke Sen was 
chosen as the Congress nominee for the Parliamentary seat for 
North Calcutta by-election while the anti-merger group set up 
Mohit Moitra, Secretary of the Anti Merger Committee (Mohit 
Moitra had earlier been in the editorial staff of "Forward,” a 
newspaper run by Dr. Roy). The spotlight was turned on this 
election and both the Congress and the left parties threw their 
gauntlet over this. During the campaign period the Congress 
candidate, who was a new comer in the political field, showed 
great talents as an organizer and was able to marshal a sizeable 
section of youngmen of his constituency in favour of the Congress. 
But the opposition had a great advantage over the Congress; 
with catchy slogans such as "Bengal is being sold to Bihar”, 
"Bengali as a community is going to die” “Save Bengal, defeat 
Congress” they were able to delude unwary voters. It was an 
uphill task for the Congress leaders and Congressmen to convince 
the voters about the benefits the people would derive from the 
‘Union’ scheme. 

Birth of I.I.T. and First Convocation of I.I.T. Kharagpur 

Dr. B. C. Roy as chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, invited Nehru to 
deliver the first Convocation address of the Institute. Maiflana 
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Abul Kalam Azad as Union Education Minister had approached 
Dr. Roy for a site for locating one of the five regional engineering 
college sometime in the year 1950-51. The Chief Minister had 
promptly accepted the offer and selected Hijli, Kharagpur, in the 
district of Midnapur, within a distance of 100 miles from Calcutta, 
for the purpose and agreed to become its Chairman in his personal 
capacity, as the Maulana insisted that Bengal would be selected 
on condition of his taking overall charge of the Institute. He 
had selected Dr. Jnan Chandra Ghosh, an eminent scholer and 
scientist, as its first Director and two together did the spade work 
to bring to life this magnificent engineering college. 

In the beginning all the meetings of the Board of Governors 
were held at the residence of the Chief Minister. He devoted his 
precious time and energy to nurse the institute, as he had done 
in case of Chittaranjan Seva Sadan, Victoria Institute, College of 
Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur, and K. S. Roy Tuber¬ 
culosis Hospital. He had at his finger tips the financial picture 
of all these institutions, their problems and the best manner in 
which these could be tackled. Almost every Saturday and Sunday 
evenings were earmarked for holding a meeting of one of these 
institutions and all this he did over and above his exacting duties 
as the Chief Minister of the problem-ridden State of West Bengal. 
Once a friend asked him how he could find time and energy to 
do all these things. He smilingly answered, ‘'Well, they are like 
my children, my first love, a source of diversion for me from the 
welter of party politics”. As for refreshments for these meetings, 
Dr. Roy would provide his guests with hot singara, steaming 
coffee prepared by his faithful bearer Kartic, and Sandesh. 
Sometimes he would ask me to bring from a Jewish confectioner 
of New Market round type of biscuits stuffed with ‘Chana* 
(casein). But some of the big educationists would enter my 
office room after the meeting for betel, and Dr. Triguna Sen was 
invariably one of them. They knew that I loved betel and I 
loved equally to distribute it to these honoured guests—a rare 
honour and privilege for me! 

On Saturday, the 21st of April, Dr. Roy went to Hijli to receive 
Pandit Nehru who was coming there in response to Dr. Roy’s in- 
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vitation to dcKver the Convocation address. Here Nehru made a 
fervent appeal in the course of his address to men of good will, 
"It is about time”, he said, '‘that men of good wiU stood up against 
provincialism and stopped men of ill will from ruining the country. 
There is no harm in one being proud of one’s State, it is the spirit 
of negation, the spirit of being against another State and the separa¬ 
teness that is bad.” He emphasised that the '‘essential thing today 
was to bring about what I call emotional integration of India”* 
Thus Nehru on the soil of Bengal gave his support to the scheme 
of the union for which his friend was fighting against heavy odds. 

Dr. Roy was in Delhi in the first week of May. On the early 
morning of 3rd of May, he received the news of the result 
of the Calcutta North-West Parliamentary constituency election 
over the phone which was declared on the previous night. When 
the telephone came at 42, Ratendon Road, I was near him. He 
came out of his bedroom to speak to Calcutta. Calmly he heard 
the news. Leftist candidate Mohit Moitra had defeated his Con¬ 
gress rival Asoke Sen by 84,953 votes against 51,880. He asked 
me to put through another call to Calcutta and cautioned the 
Chief Secretary to be vjgilant in maintaining law and order. 

Atulya Ghosh was asked to stay on at Delhi for urgent consul¬ 
tations. The first thing Dr. Roy did on hearing the news of the 
defeat of the Congress candidate was to summon Atulya Ghosh 
at his Delhi residence in the morning where both of them had a 
prolonged closed door meeting. Another bad news he received on 
that day was the death of his colleague. Judicial Minister, S. K. 
Basu, who had met with a car accident 90 miles away from 
Calcutta in the district of Murshidabad. The Chief Minister then 
rushed to the airport and returned to Calcutta by the first flight. 

On reaching office at 8 O’clock on the morning of the 3rd he 
dictated to me a long press note whiach was released through the 
Director of Publicity. West Bengal. In this two foolscap page state¬ 
ment he for the first time broke the news that he was withdrawing 
the proposal of Union of Bengal and Bihar. He had come to this 
decision on his own, as he had previously done in thig Working 
Committee meeting, accepting the merger proposal by himself. 
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Throughout his career as the Chief Minister of West Bengal he 
had taken all major decisions, both on political and administrative 
level, by himself, although in the formulation of such decisions he 
might have discussed in a general way with concerned people. He 
did not falter, nor did he pause for words, as he dictated fluently 
the fairly long statement. In a masterly fashion he covered the 
entire gamut of the merger issue and the reasons which impelled 
him to arrive at that decision. He concluded his statement with 
the following sentences: — 

‘The result of the election that was announced yesterday keeps 
me thinking as to whether I should pursue this particular 
proposal. Although one election like this may not be a clear 
indication of the will of the people on any such matter, yet 
we cannot ignore this verdict. I am still as great a believer as 
ever in the objectives which lie behind our resolution which 
was published on the 24th of January. I still believe that the 
problem of West Bengal will not be solved merely by getting 
a small area added to it. But even so, I have to bow to the 
opinion of the people as expressed in the last Parliamentary 
by-election, and, so far as I am concerned, I feel that I should 
withdraw this proposal and bow down to the bar of public 
opinion. Let us hope the people of Bengal will come to a 
right decision for ensuring closer contact with our neighbours. 
I am informing the Centre about this matter”. 

The buzzer in my room sounded twice as I was going through 
the transcription. He was impatient; he wanted the transcription 
before I had finished with it. I begged for a little more time and 
withdrew from him. He was plunged in deep thought. On such occa¬ 
sions we uttered very few words and would leave his room at the 
earliest possible opportunity. A few minutes later I went in with 
the transcript which he literally snatched from my hand. He made 
some revisions and sent for P. S. Mathur, Director of Publicity, 
and handed oyer the copy to him directing him to put out the c-opy 
to the press at once. 

On the following day in Calcutta dailies came out with specta¬ 
cular splash this statement on the front p^g® with his photograph 
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inset. The withdrawal was as graceful as it should be, befitting 
the stature of a first-rate politician. On the same day, the 4th of 
May, Dr. Roy sent a short D.O. letter to the Bihar Chief Minister 
briefly explaining his position. He did not forget to send a copy 
of his press statement, although Bihar papers had already come 
out with the news. 


Calcutta, 

The 4th May, 1956. 


Dear Sri Babu, 

I am enclosing a statement which I issued to the Press yesterday. 
This statement is based upon the bare fact that in the North 
Calcutta parliamentary by-election Congress was defeated. The 
issue which was made prominent by the opposite party was the 
question of union of West Bengal and Bihar. As you will see, I 
have accepted the verdict and withdrawn my proposal for the 
union of West Bengal and Bihar. 

I have written to Shri Govind Ballabh Pant also. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. C. Roy 

To Govind Ballabh Pant he wrote a secret letter immediately 
after writing to the Bihar Chief Minister which threw a new light 
on what made him to retrace his steps from the union proposal. 

Calcutta, 

The 4th May, 1956. 


My dear Govind Ballabh, 

I am enclosing a letter which I have addressed today to Sri Babu. 
My withdrawal of the union proposal will be more or less a uni¬ 
lateral action on my part and I do not know what reaction it will 
produce on Sri Babu. I realised clearly when I sent my recent 
proposals that they varied greatly from the original conception of 
union as between the States of West Bengal and Bihar, I admit 
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that we produced a Bill giving an imperfect picture of Union, but 
it yet indicated a method of promoting understanding between 
West Bengal and Bihar. I realise that even this modified proposal 
is not acceptable to the people of Bengal. I doubt very much 
whether Bihar’s acceptance of the idea of the merger was not 
prompted by their desire to see that the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the S.R.C. report might not be implemented. In 
fact, the President of the Bihar Pradesh Congress has definitely 
indicated that was their desire. When I read this statement I felt 
that perhaps Bihar’s acquiescence to a Union proposal has an 
ulterior objective. I, therefore, feel that I have no reason to proceed 
with the Union Bill. 


Yours sincerely, 
B. C. Roy 

To this letter of Dr. Roy the perplexed Homo Minister sent the 
following somewhat terse reply: — 


My dear Bidhan, 


New Delhi, 

7th, 8th May. 1956. 


I received your two letters of 4th May. I have also seen the 
statement issued by you earlier of which you have sent me a copy. 
Atulya Babu spent a few minutes with me on the eve of his 
departure for Mussourie but, so far as I remember, he did not indi¬ 
cate that you had decided to drop the proposal. A question was 
in fact put to me in the Rajya Sabha on the 2nd when I was wind¬ 
ing up the debate on the motion for the reference of the States 
Reorganisation Bill to the Select Committee as to whether you 
had decided to withdraw the proposal for the union of the two 
States. In view of the talk I had with you and the copy of your 
letter to Sri Babu that you had sent me I naturally said that you 
had not given me any such impression. So I was somewhat per¬ 
plexed when I heard the next day that you had actually issued a 
statement to that effect. You are of course the best judge of the 
situation and also of the likely reactions that the action taken by 
you may produce, but it would perhaps have been better if you 
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had consulted Sri Babu before announcing your decision. The 
first suggestion for the union of the two States was made jointly 
by you both and it would presumably have been in the fitness of 
things if you two had joined in closing this chapter. However, in 
the circumstances in which you are placed you have evidently 
considered this the proper course and nothing can be gained now 
by giving further thought to it. You have had to undergo tremen¬ 
dous strain in your attempt to push the proposal for union but 
the results of the two elections seem to have convinced you that 
the chances of reconciling the people even to the modified scheme 
were remote. You seemed to have reached the conclusion that there 
being no alternative, the sooner the inevitable step was taken the 
better it would be for all concerned. I had thought that with the 
announcement of your decision the anti-merger agitation which 
had been gaining momentum would collapse but the leftists now 
seem to be concentrating on the readjustment of boundaries. They 
are ever anxious to keep the pot boiling and appear to have been 
further hardened by their apparent success. 

I have also received a letter from the Members of Parliament 
from Bengal suggesting that immediate action should now be taken 
for the implementation of the decision of the Central Government 
regarding adjustment of boundaries between Bengal and Bihar. 
For this a new Bill will have to be prepared and referred to the 
two Legislatures before it can be introduced in Parliament. 

Hope this finds you well. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. B. Pant 

Pant’s letter of 7th May reached the hands of the Chief Minister 
on the 9th instant to which he dictated the following reply: — 

Calcutta, 

May 9, 10th, 1956. 

My dear Govind Ballabh, 

Your letter of 7th/8th instant reached me today. I am really 
surprised that Atulya Babu did not tell you that I had decided to 
drop die proposal. I left Delhi on the 3rd morning. I riuSt him 
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before I left Delhi and consulted him as the President of the Con¬ 
gress. I told him definitely to go and inform you the same evening 
that I intended withdrawing the union proposal. I am sorry that 
he did not make it clear to you. I remember your telling us on 
the afternoon of 2nd in Maulana Saheb’s house about your speech 
in Rajya Sabha but at that time I was sanguine that my candidate 
for Parliament would get through. I got the election result early 
in the morning of 3rd. Immediately I sent for Atulya Babu and I 
gave him the commission to inform you about my desire to with¬ 
draw the proposal. 

Immediately after I wrote to you, I wrote to Sri Babu also. I 
am sorry that you seem to feel that I omitted to inform you before 
the withdrawal of my proposal. I issued my statement on 4th 
morning some hours after I thought you had information about 
my proposal from Atulya Babu. I had all along a feeling within 
me that you did not like the new proposal of union of Bihar and 
Bengal that was formulated by my department. It may be my 
mistake but this was my feeling. Personally, I was not also very 
happy but the chain of circumstances which forced me to take 
this decision particularly because I had to avoid alterations in the 
Constitution. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the leftist group have been 
apparently excited over their apparent success. This is quite natural 
but I am not worried about it. 

If you will kindly let me know as soon as the matter is further 
considered about the time-table of the Bill, I shall make necessary 
arrangements. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. C. Roy 

Pant was away from Delhi. He had gone to Naini Tal. Returning 
to Delhi in his reply to Bidhan Roy couched in a friendly language 
he assuaged the trail of bitterness that had crept in between the 
two friends, 
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New Delhi 
23rd May, 1956. 


My dear Bidhan, 

I thank you for your letter of 10th May which I received some 
time ago. In the meantime I had to go to Nainti Tal for my 
daughter’s wedding and came back here only on the 20th. 

I do not think it was necessary for you to give me any explana¬ 
tion as to the circumstances which impelled you to withdraw the 
proposal and make a statement to that effect. It must have caused 
you deep anguish and greater distress than to anybody else. We 
are all equally distressed than anybody else. We are all equally 
disappointed, sorry and sad but we cannot always order and arrange 
things in the way we consider best. Though the proposal of the 
unification of Bihar and Bengal has been dropped still I think it 
served a useful purpose. At a lime when passions were running 
high and linguistic fanaticism had reached its culmination, the joint 
proposal made by you and Shri Babu was hailed with a real sense 
of relief all over the country. The tide was turned and men’s minds 
which had been warped and perverted were set athinking. While 
we are all conscious of the loss that you have suffered, we need 
not forget the good that had accrued from this proposal at a deli¬ 
cate juncture. 

I am unable to make even a guess of the reasons that led you 
to think that I did not like the proposal of union of Bihar and 
Bengal. How you came to form that impression I do not know. It 
is true that I would have preferred complete merger of the two 
States and that was our original hope and intention. But I would 
have definitely preferred any agreed arrangement to the withdrawal 
or failure of the scheme. I would have perhaps suggested the 
addition of a few more subjects for the common State of Bihar 
and Bengal, but even about these I was not particular. Regardless 
of the form, any arrangement reached between the two States would 
have been a real achievement. The political as well as the psycho¬ 
logical advantages would have been simply incalculable. Hcai^ever 
as I said in answer to a question, in the Lqk Sabha, the proposal 
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had to be dropped as you were of the view that considering the 
state of public opinion time was not ripe for such a proposal. The 
leftists are naturally jubilant over what they regard as their 
triumph but I trust they will be disillusioned soon. 

Hope to meet you in Bombay. 


Yours sincerely, 
G. B. Pant 

The news of the withdrawal of the decision of West Bengal- 
Bihar union by Dr. Roy was received in Bihar "with great shock 
and astonishment". Three prominent Ministers of Bihar, M. P. 
Sinha, K. B, Sahai and Harinath Misra issued a statement express¬ 
ing their deep regret at the decision of Dr. Roy. But there is 
nothing on record to show the reaction of the Bihar Chief Minister. 
Possibly he had understood the heavy odds against which Dr. Roy 
was fighting. 

The reaction in Bengal on the left parties was swift. The 
West Bengal Linguistic States Reorganisation Committee com¬ 
prising representatives of left parties which had been carrying on 
demonstrations against the proposed merger of West Bengal and 
Bihar since February 24 announced their decision to withdraw the 
Satyagraha (civil disobedience) movement. 

On the 14th of June the long awaited 49-clause draft Bill em¬ 
bodying decisions of the Union Government on the transfer of 
certain area from Bihar to West Bengal reached the West Bengal 
Government and it was immediately transmitted to the Chief 
Minister for his perusal. The President had referred the Bill called 
The Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of Territories) Bill, to the 
State Legislature and the Legislature of Bihar for their views. The 
areas comprised abou 2,900 sq. miles, with an aggregate population 
of about 1.4 million thereby increasing the area of West Bengal 
to 33.944 sq. miles. The number of West Bengal’s seat in Lok 
Sabha was raised from 34 to 36 and that of the Assembly from 
242 to 252. 
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As I write this 18 years after the drama was enacted (1974) I 
recapitulate in my mind many exciting scenes which I had wit¬ 
nessed at Calcutta and Delhi, parleys at 42, Ratendon Road, New 
Delhi, deputations of West Bengal M.P.s and M.L.A.s and the 
many private telephonic conversations I heard. When an M.P. 
from Bengal reported to Dr, Roy that a sinister move was afoot 
to delay the Transfer of Territories Bill he asked me to connect 
him with S. K. Patil. (Chief Whip of the Congress Party in Parlia¬ 
ment). To .Patil he roared over the phone, '‘Are you funning with 
the measure?” .. . This was enough hint to Patil to gauge the 
depth of his feeling and in no time the Bill was put on the legis¬ 
lative anvil. The curtain on this drama was dropped after six 
months, leaving a trail of bitterness between the two neighbouring 
States which was later wiped out by panygeric actions that the Chief 
Minister took to mollify the feelings of the people of the neigh¬ 
bouring State of Bihar. 

75th Birth-day of Dr. B. C. Roy 

Religion vis-a-vis communism as seen by Dr. Roy was divulged 
at a public reception held in his honour on the 1st July to mark 
his 75th birthday celebration in Calcutta. He revealed at the Con¬ 
gress function an interesting discussion he had with the Soviet 
leaders, Bulganin and Khruschev, during their visit to Calcutta 
on the existence of God in whom they did not believe. "I am a 
great believer in God”, he told them, and "as long as the people 
of Bengal and India believe that there is some supernatural power, 
there can be no communism”. He ended his speech by quoting a 
Bengali poem which echoed his own sentiments: — 

'The light of this country will be in my eyes 
before my eyes are shut for ever”. 

Perhaps God heard this and granted his prayer. 

Death of Governor H. C. Mukherjee 

Within a period of 25 years two reigning Governors had brea¬ 
thed their last at the Government House in Calcutta, bord 
Braboume had di^d following an abdominal oj^eration during tha 
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forties afld I distinctly remember that though he was the head of 
an alien Government Lady Brabourae drew spontaneous sympathies 
from lakhs of common people in her bereavement. The same fate 
overtook Dr. H. C. Mukherjee who suffered a serious heart-attack 
on 7th of August. Dr Roy who was in Writers’ Buildings was 
informed by telephone in the afternoon, and as he was 
hurriedly leaving for Raj Bhavan he received another call in¬ 
forming him that the Governor had just expired. Though himself 
visibly moved, he anointed the body himself and directed every 
arrangement needed to keep the body overnight at Raj Bhavan 
until funeral took place on the following day. For the wife of the 
Governor Dr. Roy had a special word, "Death is always sad, but 
I am happy that our popular Governor died in harness”. 

Bihar-West Bengal (Transfer of Territories) Bill 

The scrutinising eye of the Chief Minister could detect that the 
Bill had failed in one respect in so far as to provide a connecting 
link between north districts and remaining portions of West Bengal. 
On the 4th of July a rsolution was moved in the West Bengal 
Assembly by the Chief Minister suggesting that the Bill be re¬ 
vised accordingly. A strip of about 170 sq. miles of land would 
provide for the missing link, ensure geographical integration of 
the northern areas and establish the much needed line of commu¬ 
nication so vital to the very existence of this State and its people. 
(This proposal was conceded by the Union Home Minister in the 
Bill and southern and northern parts of West Bengal were for the 
first time connected after the partition). 

A Trip to Japan 

One of the problems that was worrying him most was the in¬ 
effective role that the State's small scale and cottage industries 
were playing in the context of mounting unemployment problems. 
He was aware of great strides that Japan had made in this sector 
and wanted- to adopt some of her methods in West Bengal. He 
wanted to see things there for himself and on the night of Septem¬ 
ber 6 he left for Tokyo on a month's tour. Whenever and wherever 
he went in countries abroad he had brought some new industry 
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and this time he had not failed to do so. The British, American, 
Russian and some of the Scandinavian countries had already parti¬ 
cipated in one or the other new industries in this State. Now h© 
roped in the Japanese. The East and the West both met on the 
fertile soil of Bengal to give their combined wisdom for the benefit 
of the people. 

The great flood of 1956. 

On the 7th of October Dr. Roy returned to Calcutta. He had 
scrappy reports of visitation of flood following heavy downpour in 
some southern districts of Bengal. From his colleague P.C. Sen 
he got reports of the extent of the havoc caused by the flood. The 
area affected in the districts was 10,185 sq. miles or- roughly one- 
third of the area of the State. The number of people affected 
was 8.36.000 and the number of houses damaged was 1,84JX)0. 
It was a gigantic task for the State Government to grapple with 
a problem of such vast magnitude. It was his wont to combine 
official efforts with non-official endeavour. He formed the West 
Bengal Flood Relief Committee with its office at his own residence. 
The Bengalees are by nature sentimental. Every morning and 
evening I could see streams of people,—school children, bustee 
dwellers, millionaires. Rajas (a daughter of the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan had hereself carried a bundle of clothing as 
a gift from the family) all came with money or articles. Most of 
them were anxious to give them to Dr. Roy. 

Dr. Roy had set apart a time in the morning to attend to this 
business. Soon the ground floor of his house was filled with arti¬ 
cles. It was a problem to deal with mounting second-hand gar¬ 
ments, some of them were so unclean, but still we could not refuse 
any gift, however insignificant it might be. In the evening when 
I opend the mails which were far more numerous than in nor 
mal times, I found to my amazement that most of them contained 
cheques from individuals and associations as donations from four 
figures down to single digit. I was simply frightened. Who was 
going to keep accounts for them? In case some were lost, or not 
acknowledged after being credited, then what will happeen to us? 
When all visitors had gone one night I went upstairs to teUjthe 
Chief Minister my predicament and laid before him the mails 
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containing cHeques and currency notes. He was having his dinncf. 
He looked at me and said that a regular office was being opened 
by the Flood Relief Committee to deal with them. I often pon* 
dered in those days how was it that whenever any appeal for funds 
was made by Dr. Roy the people responded so enthusiastically? 
Was it because of the sanctity he had always shown for chairtable 
funds, that the people had such unbounded faith in him? Perhaps 
this was so. 


Model Village Scheme 

Exactly 10 days after his arrival from Japan Dr. Roy was ready 
with a blueprint of a Model Village Plan to rebuild the flood 
alfected villages for two lakh families. Aided by a technical team 
copies of 21 page printed plan with maps, charts and statiscts 
were distributed to pressmen. Each model village would have a 
community centre, a school, a market, a cooperative store, an 
industrtial centre and brick field. Water supply, irrigation and 
sanitation arrangements as well as other amenities would be pro¬ 
vided. A model village would have brick-built houses. Each 
village would have a 30-feet wide road connecting it with the dis¬ 
trict headquarters. About 70 per cent of the area selected for a 
model village would be set apart for construction of residential 
buildings and the remainder for laying out roads, parks, and play¬ 
grounds. There would be pasture land and trees for being used 
as fuels. In every village there .would be a store for grains, seeds, 
and fertilizer to be run on a cooperative basis. This was his own 
idea of a model village which was reflected through the plan he 
produced. Nehru was invited to survey the flood affected areas 
of Bengal. The Prime Minister alighting from a special plane at 
Dum Dum c lim bed up a helicopter with the Chief Minister. Some 
of the Ministers followed the helicopter in a Dakota. Finding some 
seats going vacant I boarded the plane and occupied a seat next 
to Minister Bimal Chandra Sinha who approvingly nodded his head. 
When we reached Nabadwip town in the district of Nadia I could 
see blocks of one-storried houses submerged in water, only the 
roofs “here and there rising above the surface of the vast 
sheet of water. What had happened to the population, men, women 
and children and their animals? Where have they gone? Are they 
still alive? These were some of the questions that came racing into 
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my brain. To these I could find no answer. Everything below Was 
lifeless, murky which brought anguish and fear into my mind. This 
was my first experience of an aerial view of a flood-affected area. 
It was so distressing. 

Emperor Haile Salassie and Chou-En-lai Arrive 

The State Government was kept busy arranging receptions to im¬ 
portant dignitaries from abroad who came almost in a procession 
during the months of November-December. The first to arrive was 
Earl Attlee. He was followed by Emperor Haile Salassie of Etheopia. 
Like Marshall Tito he was given a red carpet ceremonial reception 
at the Howrah Station and drew just as much crowd as Tito did a 
year ago. The Emperor was aware of the difliculties Bengal was facing 
due to floods and made a handsome donation to the Chief Minister’s 
Relief Fund. The last to come was Chou-En-lai. This was his third 
touch-down at the Dum Dum Airport and second visit to the city. 
At the airport he received a magnificent welcome and an enthusiastic 
crowd lined the eight mile route from aerodrome to Raj Bhavan. 
Chou remarked. "The welcome in Calcutta was the most impressive”. 
"Yes”, said Dr. Roy, happy at the appreciation. 'It was entirely 
spontaneous. The people love peace and they have welcomed you as 
a man of peace (without knowing how this peace and friendship 
were trampled down after the Chief Minister’s death) with all the 
warmth of their heart”. As one who had the privilege of being in the 
motorcade at the time of the visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev a 
year ago and Chou’s 1956 visit, the outburst of popular enthusiasm 
was not the same magnitude as shown to the Russian leaders. 

Leftist Preparations for 1957 General Election 

As in the 1952 Genial Election, the end of the year saw feverish 
activities in the leftist camps for unity talks before election. This 
time the Communist Party was more keen to arrive at some sort of 
an understanding with the Praja Socialist Party, even if no alliance 
was possible. Earlier the P.S.P. National Executive had reiterated 
its stand barring election alliance, entanglement or adjustment with 
the Congress, communahsts and communists. On Noveqj^r 6 an 
announcement was made to the press when electoral adjustment and 
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understanding (not alliance) was arrived at between the communist 
groups and the P.S.P. About 101 Communists were contesting the 
election as against 70 in the 1952 election. P.S.P. who along with 
^ Forward Bloc. Forward Bloc (Marxists) and the Revolutionary 
/ Socialist Party had entered into an electoral adjustment witii the 
! Communists were to contest 70 seats, Forward Bloc 26 seats while 
the Forward Bloc (Marxists) 10 seats. The names of Co mmunis t 
candiates were handed over to the press. In case of an alliance, the 
candidate of one party would get the active support of its allies, 
which meant that leaders of parties would campaign jointly, but the 
understanding arrived at was that the P.S.P. would not expect any 
active support from the communist bloc for its candidates. Even 
then, it meant a step forward in unity in anti-Congress camps be¬ 
cause of the bitter lessons they had learnt in 1952 elections. 

One might ask what was the Congress doing at the time. To 
create a favourable atmosphere for the Congress the leader of the 
Congress Legislature Party, Dr. B. C. Roy. had invited a session 
of the AICC at Calcutta (Beliaghata) in the second week of Novem¬ 
ber. Although the session devoted its time in discussing the Anglo- 
French attack on Suez Canal and Russian attack on Czechoslovakia 
followed by Colombo Powers Conference at Delhi, Bengal’s Chief 
Minister and Congress leaders succeeded in preparing the ground 
for the impending election as a result of this session. At the resi¬ 
dence of the Chief Minister both in the morning and evening, 
meetings of the West Bengal Parliamentary Board were held, as at 
the time of the 1952 election. But this time since a majority of the 
sitting members were to be renominated, the rush of new candidates 
was not noticeable. On December 21, Atulya Ghosh, the State Con¬ 
gress President, announced the names of 234 candidates for the 
238-member Assembly, as approved by the ATCC. The Congress 
campaign, as in the last general election in West Bengal, was planned 
to be opened by Nehru addressing a Brigade Parade Ground meeting. 

The second AICC session was held in the citv after the South 
Calcutta meeting in the early part of 1950. The political scene in 
Bengal had changed vastly in favour of the Congress due mainly 
to the rapid strides the State was making in spheres of social service, 
in the establishment of big industries in public and private sectors 
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which the 2 Five Year Plans had aimed to achieve creating jobs 
for educated jobless. Congress Governments in the States and parti¬ 
cularly in West Bengal had a creditable account to give to the 
people while the Opposition parties, divorced from constructive 
criticism both within and outside the legislature seemed to represent 
to many a picture of anarchy. The return of confidence in Congress 
was evident from the vast crowd that mustered at Beliaghata in 
the north eastern part of the city to welcome Nehru and Congress 
leaders who came to attend the meeting. The session began on 
November 9 and one of the notable foreign visitors was Indonesian 
Prime Minister, Shastramanjalu. With Dr. Roy I had made a 
number of trips to the venue of the meeting. The Congress under 
Atulya Ghosh was then a well-knit and disciplined organisation, 
and had the: backing and support of big industrialists and business 
community. For the Congress money was not much of a problem 
to run the elections. The Opposition kept out of the scene and orga¬ 
nised no marches or demonstrations before the pandal. A congress 
or the AICC session! is always a party meet and the convention is 
that no Governor should join it, far less to participate in it. What 
surprised me most was to see the new Governor of West Bengal who 
had taken her oath on the 8th November on the leaders dais. The 
attention of the press & audiance was focussed on the Indonesian 
Prime Minister, Shastramanjulu, and as usual on Nehru and B. C. 
Roy. The session’s main agenda related to international crisis 
caused by Anglo-French attack on Suez Canal, Russian action in 
Czechoslovakia and preparation of election mainfesto for the 1957 
General Election. The objective that Dr. Roy and Bengal Congress 
leaders had in mind was more than realised. The Calcutta session 
was a big triumph for them and with confidence they looked for¬ 
ward to the coming elections which were to commence in the early 
part of the next year. 



CHAPTER Xt 


The Year 1957 

^ On the morning of the 2nd January as I was standing on the cor- 
yfidor in front of my office room I saw a familiar figure coming 
towards my direction from the staircase. He was Sukumar Sen, 
India’s first Chief Election Commissioner who in later years had 
earned international reputation for smoothly and efficiently couduc- 
ting the polls of the biggest democracy in the world. He was invited 
by the Sudanese Government to organise and set up an election 
machinery in that country which he had done so successfully that the 
Government and people of that country, as a token of respect to 
his memory named a street after him. 

Sukumar Sen was respected by all who knew him for his impar¬ 
tiality as an administrator and often his notes as Chief Secretary to 
the Chief Minister Dr. Roy was far from toeing his line. All the 
same, both of them had mutual respect for each other. I recall an 
instance of this. In 1949 Dr. Roy, Sukumar Sen as Chief Secretary 
and some officers of the Home Department including myself had 
igone to a meeting of the Eastern provinces in respect of rheabili- 
tation of the refugee population who were crosing the borders in an 
endless stream. The West Bengal team were guests at "Ray Ville” 
which was the Shillong abode of Dr. B. C. Roy, for many years. One 
day after finishing lunch Sukumar Sen had lighted a cigeratte in front 
of Dr. Roy. Dr. Roy looked at him for a while and said, "Sukumar, 
I find you are smoking too many cigerattes a day. As a doctor I 
play tell you that you are killing your heart.” Sukumar Sen felt a 
little shy but did not throw away the cigeratte. He privately told 
me that he could not disobey the warning of an eminent doctor 
like him and would try to restrict the number to six. 

Sometime in 1950 Prime Minister Nehru had consulted the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal for finding a suitable man to fill the post 
of the Chief Election Commissioner of India. A letter came from 
him and Dr.* Roy promptly replied suggesting the name of Sukumar 
Sen after consulting the latter. That is how West Bengal’s Chief 
Secretary become India’s Chief Election Commissioner in the 
fifties, and S. N. Ray succeeded him. 
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The Chief Election Commissioner entered into the room of his 
former junior colleague, Mriganka Mauii Basu, I.C.S.. then Home 
Secretary, who was in charge of Home (Constitution and Elections) 
Department, to finalise West Bengal’s polling dates. After t^e 
meeting an announcement was made by the Chief Election Cori,«- 
missioner that general election in West Bengal would commence ok. 
March 1 and end on March 14, spreading over a fortnight (the time 
was further extended to March 31), but mysteriously the date on 
which polling in the city of Calcutta would take place remained 
undecided. In those days results of some constituencies were anno¬ 
unced before polling in other constituencies had started to the ad¬ 
vantage of a particular party, and Congress being the largest poli¬ 
tical party having candidate in every constituency gained by this 
arrangement. In rural constituencies in both the general elections 
Congress candidates were returned in large numbers which had its 
impact in urban areas due to a favourable pro-Congress wind 
swaying the minds of the voters. 

Indore Congress and the Missing Bags 

The Chief Minister left for Indore to attend the five-day session of 
the Congress beginning on January 3. As in the the past, G.D. 
Birla’s personal plane had been sent to Dum Dum airport to take 
the Chief Minister to Indore. We had earlier left for Delhi by 
train enroute to Indore. Reaching Indore a day ahead of Dr. Roy's 
arrival we were taken to the palace of a Seth (millionaire) from 
Indore railway station. The first floor suite of the building was 
allotted for Dr. Roy and members of his family while Jagjivan Ram, 
then Railway Minister, was allotted a ground floor apartment. The 
staff members of VIPs were lodged in tents pictched on the cour¬ 
tyard. There were separate kitchens for the VIPs in the main 
building while inmates of the tents were served with food cooked 
near the tents. The host belonged to the Jain community and 
necessarily food served to the guests had to be strictly vegetarian. 

On the following day we went to the airport to receive the Chief 
Minister and members of his family. Alighting from the plane Dr. 
Roy went to the waiting crowd which included his host and was 
garlended by them. After exchange of greetings Dr. Roy left the 
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airport asking me to collect all baggages and follow him. As I 
entered the plane I found suitcases, packages, ladies bags stacked 
here and there. They were carefully picked up, counted and put 
fti the van earmarked for us. In this job of collecting luggages I 
had always the assistance of his old bearer, Kartick. As I was 
flighting from the plane 1 enquired of him if all baggages loaded 
in Calcutta tallied with the number we had picked up. This he 
confirmed. With high spirit we proceeded to the direction of the 
marble paved house which was the temporary abode of the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal. 

As we went from the airport, 1 was attracted by the peculier 
black soil of the fields stretching miles around with cotton plants 
on them. We in Bengal are used to paddy fields in the rural areas 
but here in Madhya Pradesh instead of paddy they grow cotton and 
during our stay there for a week or so travelling hundreds of miles 
of countryside in the midst of the vast cotton fields we saw here 
and there towering chimneys belching out smoke in striking con¬ 
trast to the small cotton plants around them. 

The baggages were sent up on the first floor apartment but soon 
I was called from my camp. Dr. Roy came out of his room with 
a gloomy face and said, "Two big suitcases are missing.” Then 
looking askanse at his millionaire host, he remarked, “Chakrabarty 
has been rather loose today.” Then turning to me he said “Get 
those two bags, take the bearer with you. They must be retrieved. 
Bags have no wings, they cannot disappear from a special plane”. 
I was flabbergasted. I had no idea as to their number at the start¬ 
ing point at Dum Dum. Then how could I be held responsible ? 
I was somewhat bitter and inwardly blamed the fairly large con¬ 
tingent of ladies and children who had formed his party in this 
trip. After all, what had they got to do with Indore Congress, and 
if they came at all, why should they bring so many, things which 
were far too numerous considering the rather short stay at Indore. 

On our way to the airport it struck me that I had not peeped 
into the pilot’s cabin. I went straight to the cockpit of the pilot 
and there to my great relief, found the missing baggages, one upon 
the other, neatly placed. Then I ran to the waiting vehicle and 
fiskcd the men there to put the suitcases in the v^. We rushed 
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back to report that we got the things from the cockpit ot the pilot. 
Dr. Roy had his own way of sensing the feeling of those whom 
he might have offended or hurt by his curt words. He had also 
his own way of repairing the wounds. Realising that this was not 
my lapse more than it was of his own bearer» addressing me in a 
gentle voice he said, "You are generally careful in these matters. 1 
feel that the bearer is to be blamed more than you. But you sould 
have satisfied yourself by prying into every nook and corner of the 
aircraft. After all every one in my party, the children and ladies, 
are apt to be careless,” So saying he dismissed me with a smiling 
face. 

On the 3rd of January the All India Congress Committee session 
was scheduled to meet at noon. Two cars were waiting at the por¬ 
tico for B.C. Roy and Jagjivan Ram. Emerging from his bedroom 
in time to attend the Session Dr. Roy slowly descended down the 
massive marble staircase, stood in front of the bed room of Jagjivan 
Ram and began mildly to knock at the door. Hearing no reply 
from within, he said in a louder, voice "Jagjivan Ram. are you 
coming, are you ready?” Jagjivan Ram had alreay dressed up and 
as he came out of the room Dr. Roy looking at him smilingly said 
in Bengali, ‘'Jagu, Jabey to, Cholo Eksangey Jai” (Jagjivan, you 
are going, why not let us go together). Jagjivan’s reply was "Yes Dr. 
Roy, I shall come with you”. So one car was dispensed with, and 
both the leaders went together. We followed in a smaller car. This 
practice of coming to Jagjivan Ram’s groundfloor apartment and 
taking him in the car for the AICC venue was scrupulously follow¬ 
ed by Dr, Roy for the few days they were in the same building. 

Mild tempered Jagjivan Ram was junior to Dr. Roy in age, poli¬ 
tics and in the party echelon, but there was d bond of affection, mu¬ 
tual love and respect between the two. When Jagjivan Ram used to 
come to Calcutta in 1950s he would put up at the Wellington Street 
residence of the Chief Minister. Once it so happened that Dr. Roy 
was out of town and Jagjivan Ram came to stay for a day or two. 
I had instructions to look after the VIP. There was overall ration¬ 
ing in Calcutta then and fine variety of rice was hardly available. 
But as fine Basmati rice was served at the lunch table,. Jagjivan 
Ram looked at me and enquired, "Are these available in ration 
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shops?’* I promptly replied, "They are not, but then there are 
some stocks of fine variety of Delhi rice for Delhi leaders only. 
This is a house of a great physician, and obviously the doctor would 
'not like his guests to suffer from upsetting stomachs." The guest 
relished the joke as he relished the Basmati rice and side dishes. 

Death of T. C. Goswami 

On the same day as Dr. Roy returned from the Congress session 
news came that his friend Tulsi Goswami had died after protracted 
illness. Tulsi Goswami was at one time one of the Big Five of Bengal 
with B.C. Roy, Sarat Bose, Nirmal Chunder Chandra and Nalini Ran- 
jan Sarkar. The alliance, as every student of Bengal politics knows, 
was formed against Jatindra Mohan Sengupta to capture power of 
the Congress machinery in Bengal,. Tulsi Goswami was an idol to 
the youth and student community in the 20s and 30s for his ora¬ 
tory, which he demonstrated as the Chief Whip of the Swarjya 
Party in the Central Assembly under the leadership of Motilal 
Nehru and for his aristrocratic and romantic way of life. But when 
he occupied the Treasury Bench in early 40s under Nazimuddin, as 
Finance Minister of West Bengal he was not his old self and 
appeared to be shorn of his lusture. That oration of his which 
reverberated in my ears during the student days had gone. His 
speeches in the State Assembly could not thrill his listners as was 
the case when he sat near Sarat Chandra Bose in the Opposition in 
1937. As a physician Dr. Roy had foreseen that the end of his 
friend was drawing near and the news of his death did not very 
much upset him. 

Of the many Congress sessions I had attended, beginning from 
Lucknow in 1936 (I have very faint recollection of the Calcutta 
Congress in 1928 when I was a mere junior school boy) I had 
never witnessed such an unexciting, dull session as I did at Indore. 
Debates were desultory and discursive. Dr. Roy moved the resolu¬ 
tion on international affairs which was seconded by Morarji Desai. 
This was the first time in several years that the resolution on inter¬ 
national affairs was moved at a Congress meeting without Nehru 
speaking on it. Dr. B. C. Roy moving the resolution on interna¬ 
tional affairs spoke with much enthusiasm appreciating U. N. 
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action in Egypt and hoping that Soviet forces would be withdrawn 
from Hungary soon. In the resolution emphasis was laid on the 
solution of international disputes through negotiations and against 
banding of nations through military alliances. 

After the conclusion of the Congress session, Dr. Roy came off 
the dais. He had brought from Calcutta a tinned packet con¬ 
taining sweets for Nehru family. He asked that the packet be 
brought from his waiting car. With the packet in his hand he 
then edged through the milling crowd, his security guard and 
myself flanking on both sides. He took his position at a turning 
point of the road through which Nehru's car was about to pass. It 
was about evening and darkness was descending. The jostling crowd 
was pressing his tall figure, never knowing that he was no other a 
person than the Chief Minister of West Bengal. Till then we had 
no idea as to why instead of returning home he was there in the 
semi-darkness to be pushed continuously by simple peasant folks 
who had poured in from adjoining rural areas in their thousands 
to see the leaders. The security man and myself were vainly 
struggling to save him from the crowd. After about 15 minutes 
we could see from a distance a big limousine wending its way 
through the crowd to the accompaniment of thunderous cheers. 
As the car came nearer the crowd became more restive and a big 
push had almost toppled Dr. Roy down, but with human wall 
standing around, we could help him out of the difficult position. 
Nehru recognised the tall figure of his friend and the car slowed 
down. Dr. Roy threw the packet at the direction of the Prime 
Minister who caught it easily with both his hands and passed it 
on to his daughter, Indira, who was by his side. The security 
inen in Prime Minister’s car became tense as the packet came 
flying towards the car, but possibly seeing the smiling face of the 
Prime Minister and the tall figure of Dr. Roy in the posture of 
throwing the packet like a basket ball they became reassured and 
fear gave way to composure. Before the car disappeared, both 
of them were waving their hands. Later, when we returned home, 
we were informed that Dr. Roy had sustained injury on his knee 
On the day following, i.e. on the 7th January bidding good-bye to 
Indore and to our amiable host all of us returned to C^utta by 
the same special plane reaching Dum Dum around 7 P.M. 
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Indun Science Congress 

A heavy programme awaited Dr. Roy on his return to Calcutta, 
the most important of which was to organise the party and make 
it viable to face the country’s second general election within two 
months. Nehru’s popularity with the masses remained unassai¬ 
lable as ever. Dr. Roy carefully prepared the programme of the 
Prime Minister, combining both official and party work which 
heralded the opening of the election compaign of the Congress 
Party in West Bengal,—a repetition of 1952 strategy. 

On Monday, 14th January the Prime Minister came to Cal¬ 
cutta to inaugurate the 44th session of the Indian Science Congress. 
The Science Congress had Dr. Roy as its General President. 
Scientists from some foreign countries were invited to attend the 
session and a fairly large group came to participate and to acquaint 
themselve with the progress India was making in the domain of 
science. Here Nehru warned the scientists against the danger of 
living in a world of their own, in some kind of 'ivory tower’ cut 
off from the effect of their own work which was powerfully affec¬ 
ting the destiny of humanity. "If science,” said the Prime Minister, 
"divorced itself completely from the realm of morality and 
ethics, then the power it possessed might be used for evil.” 

The President wearing the presidential robe then rose to deliver 
his address. This address he had dictated to me in three instal¬ 
ments and while dictating he was often referring to books on medi¬ 
cal science. The subject matter of his address, (as far as I can 
remember after 17 years as I write this.) was Chemotherapy, its 
effect on living being, particularly on human bodies, which as a 
lay man seemed to me of absorbing interest as I was transcribing 
the notes. Towards the end of his address he struck a philoso¬ 
phical note to the scientists urging them to contribute their share 
towards development of a human society "where man may live in 
peace and harmony with nature and with other humanbeings.’’ 
Two days after this the Indian Science Congress Association was 
going to .have a building of its own in East Calcutta. The founda¬ 
tion-stone was laid by Dr. Roy in the presence of delegates of the 
session. Pragmatist as he was, he felt the need for a building of 
so important an organisation and had earlier led in the fund¬ 
raising campaign. 


22 
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In his 100 minute speech from a rostrum in the Calcutta mai- 
dan, as high as a two-storeyed building, surmounted by Congress 
flags and decorated with party’s symbol, a pair of bulls, the Prime 
Minister dwelt on the Kashmir issue and the progress the country 
had made. "No other country”, he asserted, ‘'had in a period of 
10 years made as much progress as India had done". To the 
communists, the principal adversary of the Congress in those days, 
he reminded that they had refused to recognise the fact that since 
their precepts were formulated 100 years ago the world had chan¬ 
ged a great deal. In a challenging tone he asserted that his 
•party had done more for socialism in India than either the Com¬ 
munist Party of India or the Praja Socialist Party. The C. P. I. 
had refused, he added, to recognise the fact that the world and 
with it the society had changed. Hinting at the recent Russian 
invasion of another socialist country, Hungary, Nehru said that 
the event had put the communists in utter confusion. The funda¬ 
mental difference between the communist concept and Congress 
concept, according to Nehru, was that while for the communists 
revolution meant violence, and pulling down everything to prepare 
the ground to build anew, their (Congress) belief sprang from the 
fact that the situation which prevailed at the time of the French 
and the Russian revolutions had changed now, and 'communist 
brothers’ seemed to lack the intelligence to "understand that.*' 

This time the Congress preparation to guard Nehru's election 
meeting was more elaborate. The spade work was done by the 
Pradesh Congress under the overall direction of its President, 
Atulya Ghosh, and the Chief Minister. Lorry loads of Congress 
supporters thronged the front rows. Many of them had with them 
Congress banners tied on clubs to be used in case there was any 
attempt to create disturbance from the opposition parties. Some 
had iron rods. The Chambers of Commerce issued instructions 
to observe half-holiday so that both manual and white collar 
employees could muster at the meeting in larger numbers. More 
than what interested the citizens was the guess of the number which 
attended the meeting. “How many lakhs were there yesterday at 
the Maidan to hear Nehru," often one would hear in trams and 
buses. The pro-Congress papers gave the nuiabet as a ®uUion 
while neutrals would limit it to a few lakhs. 
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Calcutta University Building 

On January 18 the Chief Minister laid the foundation stone of 
the multi-storied building of the premier university of India, the 
Calcutta University, which was to replace the old Senate House 
built in 1873 in Central Calcutta. Thereafter he inaugurated the 
University College of Medicine, thereby marking the beginning of 
the centenary celebrations of the University. To many educa¬ 
tionists the destruction of the historic Senate House gave rise to 
deep anguish. As one who had been associated with the affairs of 
the university for more than a quarter of a century Dr. Roy had 
a word of consolation: "The University must keep pace with the 
growing needs of the country,” he said. ‘To do that it could not 
but expand the facilities it should offer. It must be a planned 
revolution which would be revolutionary in character. In that 
process the old must yield place to the new, otherwise the institution 
will lose its vitality”. 

Polling date for Calcutta 

On the 23rd of January a notification of the Election Commis¬ 
sion was issued giving detailed programme of the polling dates for 
the Parliamentary and State Assembly constituencies in West 
Bengal. Polling was to begin on March 1 and continue till March 
31. For the 26 constituencies of metropolitan city, polling was 
fixed for the 14th of March while the counting was to take place 
on the 17th of March. 

The Bengali film "Pather Panchali” 

Satyajit Ray, then unknown in the film world, had approached 
the Chief Minister for enlisting his support for his first venture, 
a Bengali film, which he was not able to complete for lack of 
finance. That was sometime in the year 1954-55 when Dr. Roy 
was convalescing after a heart attack. The ground floor hall of 
his house was hastily arranged for a show of the film as the Chief 
Minister was too week to go outside. In the afternoon came a tall 
debonair youngman dressed in dhoti and long punjabi with a 
troupe and all the paraphernalia. Some oflicials of the Publicity 
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Department were present at the show which lasted for an hour or 
so. The film depicted the life of rural Bengal with no professional 
artistes participating in it but the conception and the setting were 
entirely of a novel character. He foresaw the future of the film 
and discovered the talent latent in the man who had produced it. 
He promised his support to Ray. Next day he summoned the 
Director of Publicity, discussed the matter with him and later 
overriding departmental objection he acquired the unfinished film, 
Father Pachali for the State Government. The foresight of tlw 
Chief Minister brought rich dividends to the coffers of the State 
Government, for the film was shown in many countries of the 
world, and its producer-director, but for the initial help received 
from the Chief Minister, could not have become a world-renowned 
figure in the film world. How happy was the Chief Minister 
when he went to the house of Poet Tagore on the 27th of January 
to present on behalf of the State Government silver medals to the 
director of the film ‘'Father Panchali” and its artists. 

On the following day The Governor addressed the last joint 
session of the Legislature, prior to the election. The House saw 
eight new faces from the areas conceded to West Bengal from Bihar. 
Three of them sat in the Congress bench, four with the Opposition 
and one in independent bloc. 

Chou En lai, the Chinese Premier, reached Dum Dum airport 
on the following day and was received by the Chief Minister. 
Chou was on his way to Visva-Bharati to receive the degree of 
Deshikottama. (The Chinese Premier while accepting the degree 
admitted that he had no University education and his services to 
his people was still negligible and, therefore he was not qualified 
in any respect for the honour shown to him). On his return to 
Calcutta Chou donated Rs. 70,000 to the Chief Minister for bis 
flood relief fund. 


General Election 1957 

Calcutta and with it all other districts in West Bengal was warm¬ 
ing up 30 days before the date of polling. I could sense it from the 
increased number of congress workers who used to throng the 
main election office of the Chief Minister and lus residence. That 
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office* was located, as in 1952 election, in the campus of his resi¬ 
dence in an adjoining office building belonging to the Roy family. 
One evening a group of four young boys entered my office room 
and enquired where Dr. Roy’s election office was located. They 
declared that they belonged to the newly formed Chatra Parishad 
wing of the Congress and a section of them would work for Chief 
Minister’s constituency. Unlike his predecessors Dr. Roy had no 
political secretary nor any private secretary to look after his office 
and meet visitors at home. This was because he needed no help 
or advice from a secretary on political matters. Necessarily, all these 
visitors used to throng my office before being admitted to his room. 
These four young boys impressed me and I spoke to his chief 
election manager about them. They were the first group of founder- 
member of the Chhatra Parishad and it is they and their comrades 
who for the first time in 1957 election addressed street comer 
meetings which were so long the monopoly of the left parties. Their 
activities soon attracted the attention of the press and the public 
and they were given charge of a difficult area of Bow Bazar consti¬ 
tuency over which the communist influence was dominant. Their 
task was to meet the people, be with them for considerable period of 
the day and redress their grievances as far as practicable. The job 
they did remarkably well of which I will have occasion to narrate 
in these pages. Situated in the heart of the city Bow Bazar, the 
Chief Minister’s constituency, has a cosmopolitan character. Of 
63,229 voters about 29,000 were Muslims. There were Englishmen, 
French, a good number of Chinese and people from many other 
countries of the world in this constituency. To approach this con- 
glomaration of voters needed an efficient election machinery man¬ 
ned by workers knowing dialects of the different nationalities 
living in the area. 

On February 2 nomination papers for all the Calcutta consti¬ 
tuencies were filed. Besides Dr. Roy, four other persons filed nomi¬ 
nation papers for the Bowbazar Constituency including the com¬ 
munist candidate Md. Ismail, a second or third echelon leader 
whose activities were mostly confined in trade union field without 
any fanfare of publicity. Besides him there was a Hindu Mahasabha 
candidate and two independents. On the following day when the 
Chief Minister was about to board his car the ground floor hall 
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Was full party workers, most of whom had worked for him in 
the 1952 election. There was jubilation amongst them that the 
candidate pitched against the Chief Minister was an obscure man 
and possibly this had been done because the Opposition thought 
die Bow Bazar constituency to be a lost one. One of the enthusiasts 
approached the Chief Minister and said, ‘Sir, who is this man 
Ismail, we have never heard his name. Don’t you think our task 
will bo easier this time?” To this Dr, Roy replied, 1 have not heard 
much of him. Let us see”. This complacency on the part of his 
top election managers was about to spell disaster as subsequent 
events would show. His election machinery was not run by the 
Congress organisation; it was a mixture of Congress and non-party 
men of whom there were many ardent and sincere workers who 
wanted to work for him outside the Congress fold as a token of 
their respect for his services to the country and in the medical field. 

The election tempo was manifestly rising as the names were being 
announced. A month prior to the date, posting of volunteers liberally 
plastered the walls of buildings with posters containing the names 
of candidates, their election symbols and slogans. Unlike 1952 elec¬ 
tion, in 1957 unity was forged amongst CPI, PSP, RSP, Forward 
Bloc and Forward Bloc (Marxist). This group had set up candidates 
for every constituency of Calcutta, both for Parliament and Assembly 
seats. In the beginning Dr. Roy did not bother much about his 
own constituency. 

On February 8, Dr, Roy left for North Bengal with Pradesh 
Congress Chief, Atulya Ghosh in a special plane. On such occasions 
he would carry a small suitcase loaded with currency notes for spot 
distribution to Congress nominees after seeing things for himself 
over and above what a candidate would receive direct from the 
Congress office in the shape of propaganda literature, jeeps cars 
and money. He would assess the need of a particular candidate on 
the spot and quietly pay him money from the suitcase he was 
carrying. The Chief Minister’s public meetings in their constituency 
and his direct payment to the candidates left them in deep obliga¬ 
tion to the leader and this was one of the principal reasons why 
there was no wavering in their loyalty to him in times of atress 
and strain. 
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In his (Campaign in three general elections. Dr. Roy had scrupu* 
lously observed the directive issued by the State Government and 
the election Commission not to accept Government transport during 
his visits to the districts. He directed his colleagues at a cabinet 
meeting held on the 12th of February that while on election tour, 
they should regard themselves as ordinary citizens. Repeated instruc¬ 
tions were issued by the Chief Secretary through circulars to Gov¬ 
ernment employees to be strictly impartial in their treatment of 
candidates. The election meetings addressed jointly by Dr. Roy 
and Atulya Ghosh drew large crowd and everywhere the central 
theme of his speech was achievements under the First Five-Year 
Plan under his stewardship and the task of developmental work that 
lay ahead under the Second Five-Year Plan, if his party was returned 
to power. It would be interesting to quote the prices of two essential 
commodities at the time. Atta was selling through ration shops at 
6 annas and six pies per seer while mustard oil at 2-8 annas (at 
the time of writing this in 1950. the price of wheat rose to nearly 
Rs. 1 per Kilogram and mustard oil to Rs. 7, Kilogram). 

SiDDHARTHA RaY CoMES 

I have forgotten to mention one thing. On a Sunday afternoon 
when the Chief Minister was working in his ground floor oflBcq 
room and some of us were lounging in the adjacent hall 1 noticed 
an extremely handsome tall young man wearing fine white Khaddar 
Dhoti, Panjabi and a pair black chappal pushing the spring door 
to enter the hall from the eastern gate of Chief Minister’s resi-* 
dence. As I got up from my seat he had already stood in the middle 
of the hall. I had no difficulty in recognising him that he was 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray, grandson of Chittaranjan Das who had 
initiated B. C. Roy into politics. I could connect at once what the 
purpose of this visit was. Inviting him to take his seat which he 
did with a fascinating smile so characteristic of him, I quickly wrote 
out his name on a slip, entered the Chief Minister’s room and 
placed it before him. The Chief Minister nodded and Ray was 
ushered in at once. I could not recollect any occasion to have seen 
Ray in Chief Minister’s house during the last 10 years that I was 
there. The interview was neither brief nor long. After some tim^ 
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Siddhartha Shankar Ray came out of the room in a pensive mood. 
I went to the gate with him but took care not to enquire whether 
he had agreed to stand as a Congress candidate from South Cal¬ 
cutta in the election. Dr. Roy had won. Ray agreed to contest the 
election on Congress ticket. He had refused an invitation from Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee to seek election on Jana Sangha ticket 
in 1952. As Dr. Roy was initiated into politics by his grandfather 
it was left to him to initiate the grandson of his Guru into politics. 
To lure a busy young barrister into the dreary path of politics was 
no mean task. 

The chairman of the Praja Socialist Party Dr. Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh released a sensational Hindi letter written to him by 
Mahatma Gandhi on the eve of his election as leader of the Con¬ 
gress Legislature Party and Chief Minister of West Bengal in 1947. 
The photostat copy of Gandhiji’s letter addressed to Dr. Ghosh 
stated: 

"Sardar has sent a message that there should be a Marwari in 
your cabinet, Badridas Goenka or Debi Prosad Khaitan. It 
appears to me that it is proper to do it, and improper not to 
do it." 

Dr. Ghosh was provoked by Congress propaganda to release the 
letter to demonstrate that he had to resign because of big business 
hostility towards him. Next day Atulya Ghosh sharply criticised 
Dr. Ghosh for having publicised a letter which Gandhiji had subse¬ 
quently withdrawn. 

On March 1, belying all expectations polling in West Bengal dis¬ 
tricts began in a peaceful atmosphere to elect 251 Assembly and 
36 Lok Sabha members. There were approximately 15.2 million 
voters. There were 943 candidates for Assembly seats and 99 for 
Lok Sabha seats. 

In Calcutta the communists who were the chief contestants mono¬ 
polised public parks for election meetings. This time their slogan 
was formation of an 'alternative Government’. The Congress had 
thrown full weight of its all India leaders into the electioneering 
campaign. Opened by Nehru, the campaign was reinforced by-^n- 
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gress President Dhebar, Govind Ballabh Pant, Moraji Desai, 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, Jagjivan Ram and Mrs. Gandhi. After 
the first day's polling the Communist Party demanded repolling in 
West Bengal alleging that ballot boxes could be opened without 
breaking the seals. The Election Commission however rejected this. 

As the results of the district elections began to pour in, the 
Congress was found to maintain its lead which certainly had its 
effect on Calcutta voters. On the 10th of March, Prafulla Chandra 
Sen, State Food Minister, who in previous election lost to an inde¬ 
pendent candidate Dr. Radha Krishna Pal of Arambagh, Hooghly, 
(Pal later crossed the floor and joined the Congress), won by 
a majority of 32,858 votes. 

Meanwhile Dr. Roy’s agents for his home constituency pressed 
him to devote some time for his constituency where they were 
facing stiff opposition. 1 had been through the three general elec¬ 
tions, 1952, 1957 and 1957 and in every election I came across a 
class of people who styled themselves as leaders of their locality 
and claimed that they could at their bidding shepherd into the 
polling booths men and women of their locality. These people 
would flock round Dr. Roy, morning and evening, and assure him 
that "everything was alright” and he need not bother much for 
his constituency. While devoted young workers belonging to Chatra 
Parishad group would come to my room in the evening and give 
a different story. "It is high time that Dr. Roy should tour his 
constituency before it is too late. His presence would enthuse 
workers and satisfy his voters”, they urged. Disregarding the advice 
of elders Dr. Roy began to tour his constituency on foot. He entered 
every bustee, met every shopkeeper and small trader, particularly 
Muslims who held the balance by virtuge of their number. Two days 
prior to the date of polling he went to the Nakhoda Mosque located 
in a predominently Muslim locality. The Imam came to receive 
him and escorted him upstairs. I was in the thick of the crowd that 
followed him. But unfortunately in his team was a person who had 
earned notoriety in the Calcutta killings. His presence in the 
mosque was a great tactical blunder which estranged Muslim votes, 
as counting later showed. In my enthusiasm to be nearer to the 
Chief Minister in his walking tour T suffered a loss. When I returned 
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from one such tour I found that my money bag had been pick- 
pocketed. The loss was not much as I had only a few annas in it. 
Some one reported that to Dr. Roy, and on that very night he 
sent me a new purse. 

On Thursday the 14th of March, polling began in Culcutta in 
peaceful condition. Almost the whole of the previous night we had 
to be in our office, as people came in large numbers to reeciv© 
last minute instructions about the strategy to be followed. I had a 
large number of friends among his campaigners who seldom would 
show their face to the Chief Minister but work silently and 
devotedly in their assigned posts. These friends would not allow 
me to leave my post. The polling began at 8 a.m. The telephone 
operator was passing the calls which were coming in their hundreds' 
throughout the day from polling stations, from voters, from mem¬ 
bers of the public. Some wanted cars, some wanted food packets 
to be sent, while many others complained of large scale imperso¬ 
nation of votes indulged in by the opposition. One of the most 
astonishing complaints I received was that a Calcutta Police sergeant 
on duty was seducing voters to vote for the communist candidate. 
I brought this to the notice of the Commissioner of Police and at 
once the man was stripped of his uniform and taken into custody 
for interrogation. 

After his midday meal Dr. Roy contacted WBPCC office and 
asked for a few sturdy volunteers to accompany him to some bad 
areas. He returned after an hour. The report was that he was booed, 
abused and had to face hostile demonstration. When he returned he 
was visibly shaken. He felt that his election machinery had been 
imperfectly organised and there was largescale betrayal on the part 
of some of his workers belonging to a particular community. After 
the polling was over we heard deafening shouts outside. As I came 
out I saw a big victory procession of his rival candidate passing 
in front of Dr. Roy’s house. I was bedevilled at the sight of it. 
How was it that they had brought out a victory procession before 
the votes were counted, I thought within myself. Soon the Chief 
Secretary, S. N. Ray arrived. With him came H. S. Ghosh Chow- 
dhury, Police Commissioner. The Chief Secretary asked the com¬ 
missioner to clear the area of any demonstrators. This was done. 
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After some time Dr. Roy arrived. His courtyard was crovirded 
his own workers who had by then arrived from their booths. Many 
of them were looking weary. Dr. Roy stood in the midst of them 
.and said, "Even if I am defeated. Congress will remain alive. 
Don’t be disheartened.” 

Then came the crucial day, Sunday the 17th March. After treat¬ 
ing his patients and seeing a few visitors and party workers Dr. Roy 
left for his office in the Writers Buildings at about 8-30 in the 
morning. Tension hung at the corridor of the Writers Buildings as 
ground mist before sunup. He finished routine files and dictated 
a few letters. At about 12 noon arrived Mrs Archana Roy wife of his 
nephew and her children with midday meal. There were no visitors 
then. At noon news came after votes from 18 polling stations had 
been counted. Ismail had established a lead of 1,200 votes over 
Dr. Roy. The buzzer sounded. The Chief Minister enquired, "Have 
you got any news?” With some hesitation I broke the news, "Yes, 
Sir, Ismail is leading by 1,200 votes.” He seemed surprised, but 
did not betray anxiety. On the contrary with a smile on his face he 
muttered, ‘ Is that so? There is so much difference.” I said "Sir, 
possibly the counting is going on in bad areas. He then rose from 
his seat and entered the lounge for his meal where his relations 
were waiting. Generally none of his relations would be present in 
his office at the time of his meal. But it was a calculated device on 
their part to be near him on that crucial day when his fate hung 
in balance. Dr. Roy took time out of his busy life to play a few 
games of cards to allow his racing brain to cool down. After a 
whole day's exacting work or when there were big upheavals in 
the city he would quietly sit on his bed and play a few games of 
patience. After meal I heard from his relations that he had a good 
nap also. It was about 2-30 P.M. when he entered his office room 
from the lounge. The votes of the next 32 stations reduced Ismail’s 
lead to about 500 votes. This was communicated to the Chief 
Minister. Tension mounted. The counting of the next 10 stations 
gave Dr. Roy a lead of 100 votes. This was gradually built up to 
a lead of 1,200 votes, the same lead which Ismail had at the first 
stage of the count. It seemed fortune was eluding both the contest¬ 
ants. Tide then turned in favour of Ismail and Dr. Roy’s lead was 
whittled down to 314. It was then already afternoon. As the time 
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tot final announcement was approaching situation became more 
tense. All the four telephones on our table were continuously ring¬ 
ing. The same set of question, "What is the position? Is he leading? 

.” The last few boxes gave Dr. Roy a lead of 430 votes- 

which was later increased to 540 after the counting of Postal ballots. 
We were all kept in suspense till 5.30 P.M. when the result was 
announced. And so was the Chief Minister. From 4.30 P.M, on¬ 
wards people began to stream in at Writers Buildings, some carry¬ 
ing garlands, some with flowers and many without them. 

A very handsome Sikh youngman who described himself as 
Secretary of the English-speaking Union made himself conspicuous. 
The Chief Minister’s office door was flung open and for the time 
being normal security arrangement was thrown out of gear. About 
this time we receive a telephone call from Chief Minister’s resi¬ 
dence that thousands of people had jammed the street outside his 
residence and still more were coming. We informed him of this. 
Dr. Roy immediately got up and got into his car. To my surprise 
I found the Sikh gentleman occupying a seat next to him. As his 
car sped through the streets and drew near his house he received 
tumultuous welcome from the vast assemblege. It seemed the whole 
crowd had gone mad, dancing and singing. "Dr. Roy ki jai" and 
various other joyous shouts greeted him, A section of the crowd 
who hailed from the neighbouring Orissa State blew conchshells 
with the accompaniment of Khole (Indian drums). 

Dr. Roy went straight upstairs and then to the balcony so that 
the crowd could get full view of him. He had to come to the balcony 
several times within an hour to satisfy the crowd. This phenomenal 
outburst of popular enthusiasm left his political opponents in no 
doubt how deep was his hold on the masses. The victory dealt a 
blow on the Communist Party. They hastily disbanded a brass 
band which they had commandeered in front of the United Service’s 
Club (now office of the Geological Survey of India) at Chowrighee 
where counting was in progress. On that day 43 persons were in¬ 
jured in clashes between supporters of Congress and its opponents. 
Dr, Roy’s victory was well received even among confirraedLJeftists. 
A prominent left party leader congratulated him over the phone: 
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"Dr. Roy, it is evident that Congress is going to win in West 
Bengal and any Congress administration in the State without you 
to lead it is unthinkable”. 

Two days after this, one of the Chatra Parishad leaders told me 
in confidence that the election had taken a violent communal turn. 

' If Mohammed Ismail becames elected he would automatically be 
the Chief Minister, and if he becomes Chief Minister Calcutta 
would go to Pakistan as half of Kashmir had already gone”. Secret 
police reports revealed that Pakistani agents were active in Chief 
Minister’s constituency and foreign currency on a large scale was 
spent to bring about his defeat. This was repeated by the Chief 
Minister on the floor of the Assembly on the 18th of March. 

In 1957 general election Congress was voted to power in West 
Bengal. In a House of 252 elective seats including 11 from Purulia 
Congress captured 152 seats, thereby commanding a majority of 54 
as against 60 in 1952 elections, while the opposition increased its 
representation from 57 to 80. 

The agonizingly slow and painful moments for the citizens were 
over. Before them lay another five years of Congress administration 
headed by a man of 75 who narrowly escaped defeat. 

Delhi was surprised when the news of the victory of Dr. Roy by 
a narrow margin of 540 votes was put out by All India Radio. He, 
however, received congratulations over the phone from the Prime 
Minister and some other Central leaders. 

On the 11th of March, when some of the district results were 
pouring in he wrote to Jawaharlal Nehru an interesting letter indi¬ 
cating how voting in the State in some of the constituencies had 
taken place on strictly non-communal lines. 


Calcutta. 

The 11th March. 1957. 


My dear Jawahar, 

Three results have recently been out which are so important that 
I felt that I should communicate them to you. The first is that of 
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Shri P C, Sen who has defeated a sitting Forward Bloc candidate 
by 32,000 votes and his colleague, Digpati, who is merely a lawer’s 
clerk, has polled 55,000 votes in the reserved seat against a CPI 
candidate, who is a sitting member and who has only polled 
27,000 votes. 

The other result is equally interesting. In a predominantly Hindu 
larea with only 28% Muslims and were last year a Hindu Maha- 
sabha candidate was returned, we put up Abdus Sattar, a Muslim 
candidate. Abdus Sattar has got nearly 32,000 votes whereas the 
Hindu Mahasabha candidate, Tarapada Banerjee, has got 10,000 
votes. The C.P.I. cndidate has polled 13,000 votes. 

In Coochbehar constituency where Muslims are only 33%, a 
Muslim candidate has just polled 6,000 more votes than a Forward 
Bloc nominee in a general seat. 

The results are interesting. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


Re-election of Dr. Roy as leader of 
Congress Legislature Party 

On the 2nd of April the newly elected members of the Congress 
Legislature Party met at Calcutta to elect the Leader and members 
of the Executive Committee. P. C. Sen proposed the name of Dr. 
Roy as leader of the party. He was unanimously re-elected and 
empowered to select other office-bearers of the party. Here the 
leader analysing the results said that of the 1,04,00,000 votes polled 
Congress had received 48,00,000. During his election tour, he said, 
he had noticed some weakness in the organisation. Internal dis- 
jsensioni were one of the main causes. For the first time he laid 
emphasis on the fact that if the party were to fight, particularly 
with Communits, then some remuneration must be paid to its 
wholetime workers and the strength of the cadre would have to be 
increased and training camps opened for them. Here he wanted to 
copy some of the methods adopted by the left parties. 
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Some days after this one morning he sent for me at his chamber 
at the residence. He had in his hand a few sheet of papers on which 
I could see he had scribbled some names. This happened also after 
the 1952 election. The list contained names of persons whom he 
proposed to recommend to the Congress President as members of 
the Council of Ministers. He then dictated the list to me in the 
form of a letter warning me to keep the whole thing secret. Any 
(premature leakage would not only be embarrassing to the Leader 
of Congress Legislature Party but might cause disaffection within 
the party itself. This was a period of trial for me, as it had been 
in 1952 and later in 1962 elections. Newspapers came out with 
speculative write-ups on the composition of the Ministry and in 
respect of some names the guess happened to be correct. But none 
of the dailies could come out with the correct list and I escaped 
unblemished. Some of the prospective Ministers, Ministers of State, 
and Deputy Ministers would pester me in so far as their own names 
were concerned and I had to dodge them somehow. 

P. M. ON Code of Conduct for Governors and Ministers 

An interesting fortnightly letter from the Prime Minister circu¬ 
lated to all Central Ministers and State Chief Ministers was received, 
in the third week of April by the Chief Minister of West Bengal 
giving Nehru’s views to prevent isolation of Ministers from public 
contacts and reduce pomp and show while on tour. On this subject 
Nehru made the following observations: — 

It seems to me that Ministers, both at the Centre and in the 
States, have gradually drifted in a certain direction which takes 
them away from the public, both practically and psychologically. 
In a democratic Government this factor of public contact and public 
approach is of great importance. Any barriers that come in the 
way are, therefore, harmful. 

To some extent, it is inevitable that Mininsters who are heavily 
occupied with their work have necessarily not much time or oppor¬ 
tunity for, what I call, public contacts. Yet, I think, some measure 
of contact should be maintained so as to prevent that feeling of 
isolated and separateness which tends to grow up among people 
who function exclusively in offices. I do not mean to imply that 
our Ministers have isolated themselves, but there has been such a 
tendency and 1 should like this to be realised and checked. 
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What I should like to emphasise is that we should deliberately 
avoid the pomp and ceremony of ojBSce. We should function as 
normal citizens in our work and in our travels to the extent that 
this is possible. Unnecessary paraphernalia should be avoided. We 
have done away with a great deal of the unnecessary conventions 
of high office which existed in British time. Yet some re¬ 
main, which can also be dispensed with. 

In travelling, Ministers often have to do important work and 
even hold conferences. They should have the facilities for doing 
this and, where necessary, a saloon might well be used. But unless 
this is necessary, it is better to avoid using a saloon. 

But I would refer in particular to these chaprasis accompanying. 
Ministers. Where necessary, this should be done. Otherwise this 
should be avoided. Certain old associations are connected with this 
business of redcoated chaprasis pursuing Ministers wherever they 
go, more for show than anything else. 

I would suggest that even Governors should consider this matter 
and reduce some of the pomp and circumstance that is attached 
to their high office. I realise that there must be dignity and cere¬ 
monial about the Head of a State. But I notice a tendency to go 
too far or to continue certain conventions which may have been 
suitable to British times, but are not appropriate now. 


J. Nehru 
19.4.57 

On April 25 a 28-seater Dakota took off from Dum Dum in the 
morning with Dr. Roy and 20 Congress MLAs. Six others had 
left earlier. The destination was Darjeeling. But the Leader could 
not assure anyone whecher he would be taken in as a Minister as 
Delhi’s clearance had not yet been received. So everyone was kept 
in suspense. The clearance came over the phone after the team 
reached Darjeeling. On the morning of April 26, West Bengal’s 
third Ministry headed by Dr. Roy came into being at Darjeeling. 
The Cabinet consisted of 13 members including the Chief , Minis- 
ter. Other members were, P. C. Sen, Ajoy Mukherjee, I. D. Jalan, 
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K. N. Das Gupta, Dr. R. Ahmed, H. C. Naskar, Shyama Prosad 
Burman, Bhupati Majumdar, Bimal Chandra Sinha, Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray and Abdus Sattar. The three Ministers of State were 
. Mrs, Purabi Mukherjee, Tarun Kanti Ghosh and Dr. Anath Bandhu 
Roy. Among the 12 Deputy Ministers was a young lady, Maya 
Banerjee. 

Of the two things that engaged the serious attention of the Chief 
Minister immediately after the election were the slums of Calcutta 
where half a million people lived under the most appalling condi¬ 
tions and who in the recent election had swelled the ranks of anti- 
Congress forces. To wean away this section from the opposing 
forces he thought the slums of Calcutta which were a blot to the 
city, must be cleared. The other thing was reconstructing villages 
through his pet Model Village scheme which was interrupted due 
to the election intervening. 

The Chief Minister invited the new Union Finance Minister, T. 
T. Krishnamachari, to Calcutta and T. T. K, arrived on the 19th 
of May. The West Bengal team headed by its Chief Minister 
discussed slum clearance at depth and the quantum of financial 
assistance from the Centre required for the purpose to carry on work 
in the right earnest. The Chief Minister required for the purpose to 
begin work in right earnest. The Chief Minister also took him 
in the morning in a car to a village in the district of Burdwan 
which was being reconstructed as a Model Village under the 
"Build Your Own House” scheme initiated by him after the 1956 
flood and we all returned early afternoon without lunch arranged 
at the Commissioner’s bimglow. The Finance Minister laid 
the foundation-stone of a community centre and he was shown a 
number of houses which had already been built. The significant fact 
was that the villagers themselves had made about 4.7 million bricks 
for their own houses with coal made available to them. We get a 
glimpse of his mind from the following letter which he wrote to 
the Prime Minister on the 20th of May: — 

Calcutta, 

My dear Jawahar, The 20th May, 1957. 

I had the advantage of getting the Finance Minister for one day 
in Calcutta and discuss with him two very important pressing 
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problems confronting the State of West Bengal. Ordinarily, I do 
not disturb you in the matter of administraiton of this State because 
you are already overburdened with other matters. 


Shri Krishnamachari stayed here the whole of yesterday. I took 
him to Kalna, the same place where we went at the time of the 
last floods, and we showed him a very interesting development in 
the matter of self-help practised by the people of the locality. As 
you know, about 2 lakh houses had been demolished during the last 
floods, and it was given out that any person who desired to make 
his own bricks for building his house and wanted to bum the 
bricks would be provided with coal. As soon as he finished building 
of the house, for the roofing we shall give him corrugated sheets. We 
took Shri Krishnamachari to those areas where there are 35 houses 
completed or about to be completed by the people themselves. 
They take some pride in their being able to do the things them¬ 
selves. In Bengal we have manufactured and burnt 10 crores of 
bricks by the people themselves through their own exertion in 
three months. It is an eye-opener to many of us. Altogether in 
Bengal we manufacture 100 crores of bricks, most of which are 
done by professional brick-makers. Ten per cent of the bricks are 
being manufactured by the people themselves and the cost of one 
room with a veranda is about Rs. 300/-. It is delightful to see how 
people took to this method of self-help. I wanted Shri Krishnama¬ 
chari to give us help in this matter. 

In the afternoon we discussed two very important problems, one 
was the question of refugee rehabilitation and the other was slum 
clearance in the city of Calcutta. As you know, during the last 
election we lost heavily in the town and industrial areas mainly 
bcause of these two factors, namely, where there were refugee 
concentration in transit camps, they voted against Government to 
show their displeasure with their conditions, and, secondly, while 
we have done a fair amount of work in villages, we have don© 
nothing in the towns. Calcutta remains the same old dirty Calcutta, 
as it was years ago, only in addition it has become more crowds 
and more unclean. 
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Myself and Krishnamachari and Dr. J. C. Ghosh would like to 
see you on Sunday the 26th after the Wo rkin g Committee meeting, 
say at about 6.30 P.M. if that would suit you. Kindly let me know. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


Budget Session of Assembly 

On the 4th of June history was made when the Governor opened 
the new State Assembly and the Finance Minister could not present! 
the Budget for 1957-58 in accordance with the programme pre¬ 
viously announced. Sisir Kumar Das who was defeated on that day 
in th6 contest for the office of the Speaker by the Congress nominee 
Sankar Das Banerji raised a point of order that after the motion 
for the vote of thanks on Governor’s speech was moved no other 
business could be transacted under the Assembly Procedure Rules. 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray, Judicial Minister, who made his maiden 
speech argued the case ably on behalf of the Treasury Bench relying 
on the 1951 amendment of the Constitution which permitted dis¬ 
cussion of other matters before the debate on Governor’s Address. 
He was the star speaker in the House and regaled the House as ai 
member of the Opposition and later as the Chief Minister with 
his oration and firmly established his position as a parliamentarian. 
Meanwhile, the Upper House which sits in the same Hall had only 
10 minutes left to commence its deliberations. The Governor’s 45- 
minute speech touched on the soaring food prices, Second Five Year 
Plan, opening of three new universities in North Bengal, Kalyani 
and Burdwan and slum clearance programme. 

On the following day the budget estimates of the West Bengal 
Government for 1957-58 were presented to the Assembly by the 
Chief Minister in his capacity as the Finance Minister. The 
Revenue receipts stood at Rs. 61,88,87,000/- and expenditure at 
Rs. 72,17,52,000/- thus leaving a gap of more than Rs. 10 crores. 
But no fresh taxation proposals were made. Dealing with some of 
the basic problems the Finance Minister stated that the State was 
feeliiig the strain of high density of population. The existence of 
a large number of refugees and the continued influx of displaced 
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persons form East Pakistan multiplied the administrative compli¬ 
cations in all its aspects. The municipal area of Calcutta had by 
far the highest density of population in the world, he said. In the 
rural areas more than 70 per cent of farmer families did not produce 
enough to meet their years requirements. "The people of the State 
have not been able to gel employed as skilled and unskilled opera¬ 
tors in the industrial sector which is dominated mostly by people 
from outside”, he said. 

The Finance Minister towards the end of his speech complained 
against the constitutional pattern of division of taxing powers be¬ 
tween Centre and the States. The State Government was left practi¬ 
cally with the power to tax only agricultural wealth, the power to 
tax industrial wealth being allocated to the Centre. The distribution 
of income-tax proceeds mainly on the population basis had increased 
the anomaly. This was the dismal picture given by the Finance 
Minister in his budget speech. In his masterly analysis of the 
financial position of the State he did not spare the Central Govern¬ 
ment for denying Bengal her just claims. His partymen greeted his 
speech with thunderous applanse while the Opposition listened 
calmly to his 80-minute speech. 

1st July Celebrations 

Dr. B. C. Roy's birthday was becoming a day of national re¬ 
joicing. From early morning streams of people would come with 
flowers and sweetmeats but the one group which excelled other 
organisations was the non-communist trade union organisations. 
Volunteers of trade unions would come in lorries to offer their 
felicitations. Everyone, rich or poor, had equal opportunity of going 
to the first floor apartment of his residence and be near his leader. 
Florists in Calcutta would do brisk business and by 10 O’clock all 
their stocks would run out. But one thing which amused me most 
was to see about half a dozen among Government servants includ¬ 
ing a Deputy Secretary and a Director of a Department vying with 
one another to be the first to reach his house and offer flowers at 
his feet. "Did any one come before me” enquired the Deputy Secre¬ 
tary from the personal staff of the Chief Minister. How relieved he 
was when he heard that he was going to be the first to offer fiirth- 
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day greetings to the Chief Minister. There was a stampede ttoiA 
some party legislators to be marked out as among the early morn¬ 
ing callers. In this endeavour the junior Ministers did not lag 
behindi The inflow of endless visitors at his house, in his office and 
at the public meeting at Congress Bhavan undoubtedly put great 
strain on him, yet I had always noticed how calmly and joyfully 
he used to pass the day. It was his wish that fruits, flowers and 
sweets piled up in his house should go to all hospitals for distribu¬ 
tion among the patients. This became a regular feature of his 
birthday celebration. 

At the Congress Bhavan in the afternoon that day two prominent 
all India leaders came specially to participate in the function. They 
were S. K. Patil, Union Irrigation Minister, and Gulzarilal Nanda, 
Planning Minister. Both the leaders paying their tribute to Dr. Roy 
remarked, ‘'Dr. Roy has very few equals in India, as a politician, 
leader and physician—statesman. His name would go down in history 
as one of the architects of a great nation”. That year Dr. Roy was 
presented with a purse of Rs. 1 lakh by the State Congress which 
he immediately handed over to be spent 50-50 for reconstructing 
the Congress Bhavan and for constructive work. For the strenuous 
work that his personal staff had to put in on his birthdays each 
one of them received some presents, either a piece of handspun 
dhoti or some other artciles that his admirers would flood him 
with. The cash presents that he would receive (which invariably ran 
to several thousands) would go to swell his charity fund for 
helping indigent students and needy people, the largest amongst 
them being the refugees. 


Assembly Session 

Four days after his birthday in the Assembly which was having 
its session, the Opposition headed by Jyoti Basu and Dr. PrafuUa 
Ghosh of the PSP for the first time in the newly constituted House 
joined hands with the Government to make a common cause to 
remove certain anomalies of the Damodar Valley Corporation Act 
seeking to vest power to the Centre instead of the Corporation. 
There were occasions when the House united, though not frequ- 
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ently, to get its just share in the distribution of divisible pool of 
the income-tax, excise duty and other forms of grants-in-aid duo 
to the State of West Bengal. The debates on such occasions were 
in striking contrast with the wordy duels exchanged between the 
Treasury Bench and the opposition parties on various economic 
and law and order questions. 

Modified Rationing fc» Calcutta 

Two other problems which faced the Chief Minister one after 
the other was the deteriorating food situation and the bank strike 
during September-October of that year. Millers had cornered large 
quantities of rice in their mills. Government had no legal power 
to requisition stocks from them. A. P. Jain, Union Food Minister, 
came on a two-day visit to Calcutta in the first week of September 
and had two meetings with the Chief Minister on the 7th and 8th 
of September. The State Government was quickly empowered under 
the provisions of the Essential Commidities Act to requisition 
stocks from rice mills to prevent hoarding. At that conference the 
State’s food position in all its aspects was examined. Reference 
was made to certain legal diflSculties relating to distribution of 
stocks requisitioned from the mills. The Chief Minister was ably 
assisted by his Judicial Minister, Siddhartha Shankar Ray, in 
discussing these points with the Union Minister. The State Govern¬ 
ment introduced a scheme of Modified Rationing in Calcutta where 
rice was to be sold at Rs. 17^ per maund (in open market rice 
was then selling at Rs. 40 per maund). Jain announced in Calcutta 
at a press conference where the Chief Minister and the Food 
Minister were also present that the Government of India would 
supply to West Bengal 60,000 tonnes of wheat and 20,000 tonnes 
of rice. 


The left parties were not slow in seizing this opportunity to 
launch a campaign against the Government for their failure to 
tackle the food situation. On the 18th of September 726 p^wons 
mostly farmers, from neighbouring districts of Calcutta were arrested 
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for violation of Section 144 C. P. C. at the call of the Pamind 
Resistance and Anti-price Increase Committee comprising 11 left 
parties. On this direct action day against high prices of food and 
• other essential commodities Dr. Suresh Banerjee, Deven Sen, Joyti 
Basil and Hemanta Bose MLAs, and others were arrested for lea¬ 
ding the procession. The Chief Minister who was in his office had 
refused to meet a deputation of the leaders of the movement, and 
this angered the marchers to court arrest. With his attack against 
the hoarders (rice millers) and introduction of modified rationing 
in the wake of large quantities of foodgrain supplies from the Cen¬ 
tre, the Chief Minister was able to deal with the situation and take 
the thunder out of the sails of the opposition. 

Bank strike resolved 

Having resolved the crisis on the food front to some extent the 
Chief Minister was looking for a quiet vacation during the Durga 
Puja festival in October. But fate ordained otherwise. The second 
big strike by bankmen was looming large. Bank employees were 
agitating on the issue of compensation allowance for rise in prices 
of essential commodities including food, equivalent to 25 per cent 
of their monthly pay with a minimum of Rs. 20. Elated by their 
success in the earlier strike they were confident of getting their 
demand fulfilled with the same group of leaders, Pravat Kar, 
Tushar Chatterjee and others. As I have earlier mentioned, the Union 
Government was forced to accept a truce in the first bank strike 
which left a trail of bitterness. This time they were adamant. The 
strike was declared illegal and the issues were placed before a 
tribunal. Dr. Roy went to Delhi towards the end of September 
for an amicable settlement of the dispute but his efforts failed. The 
negotiation broke down on the question of payment by bank em¬ 
ployers to their staff once the strike was declared illegal. 

Meanwhile the greatest annual Bengali religious festival, Durga 
Puja came in. A stalemate continued and both sides became tired. 
Dr. Roy seized this opportunity. Pravat Kar, a leader of the bank 
men, approached the Chief Minister for resolving the deadlock. 
Then began a series of meetings between the representatives of 
bank management and employees separately with the Chief Minis* 
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ter at the Writers Buildings and at his residence for three days in 
the third week of October. Dr. Roy by nature was not dogmatic 
and had a sixth sense in understanding the true feelings of the 
warring parties. By skilful handling he was able to make both 
sides agree to his formula. On the 19th of October he spoke with 
emphasis with the representatives of management when they came 
to him for a final round of discussion and that made them agree 
to his proposal. Soon after this on the same day at 6.30 P.M. he 
met the striking leaders for an hour before leaving office. The 
basis of his formula was that no striker would be victimised or 
punished for participation in the 'illegal’ strike and Government 
would withdraw all cases pending against employees for having 
joined the strike. The employers who met earlier in the day 
authorised the Chief Minister to announce that they would give 
the employees an advance equal to one month’s pay. The Union 
leaders tentatively agreed to accept this formula but wanted an 
hour’s time for its ratification at a rally of the strikers who were 
waiting in one of the main thoroughfares near the Writers Build¬ 
ings. Their leader Tushar Chatterjee climbing on a lamp post 
announced the basis of the formula. In no time the strikers gave 
their consent to its acceptance. Then came in a car four or five 
leaders at the Wellington Square residence of the Chief Minister. 
Of ond of their leaders I enquired if they had come to convey the 
final decision of the bankmen. They were excited and were in a 
great hurry. As I informed the Chief Minister who was resting 
on his bed about the arrival of the leaders he told me to contact 
the Chief Secretary and ask him to come immediately. Till the 
Chief Secretary and concerned officials arrived he did not come 
down but asked us to inform the leaders to tarry a while. Then the 
old man got down, met the group in his library room to hear that 
they had unequivocally accepted the terms of settlement evolved 
by him. The Chief Minister immediately started dictating a state¬ 
ment announcing the end of the strike to be broadcast over the 
radio for the information of bank establishments outside Calcutta, 
as there was no time left to established direct communication with 
them. Thus ended India’s second big bank strike with honour to 
both sides and the Chief Minister received encomium from 
both management and employees. What Delhi failed Dr. "Hoy 
achieved because of the trust he could command from both sides. 
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Inauguration of electric tractaon of Hastkin Railway 

The Eastern Railway had completed the first part of its project 
of eletric traction between Howrah and Sheroaphuli, a distance of 
23 kilometres, under the Calcutta Electrification Project. Who 
but Nehru could be invited to inaugurate a big function like this for 
which the Railways had spent Rs. 75 million (Rs. 7.5 crores) for 
signalling equipments only to suit the requirements of higher speed 
and increased trafl&c ? On the morning of the 14th of November 
the Prime Minister arrived by air from Delhi with the Railway 
Minister Jagjiban Ram. Besides the Governor and the Chief Minis¬ 
ter there was a foreign dignitary to greet the Prime Minister. He 
was U. Nu, Burmese Prime Minister, who was on a visit to India 
to see India’s newly developed projects. The Chief Minister had 
arranged an open tourer to take the two Prime Ministers to Raj 
Bhavan from the airport. 

In the morning the Cheif Minister went to Raj Bhavan to escort 
the Prime Minister and the Railway Minister to India's most busy 
railway station, Howrah, having a record of its own in the world 
in respect of passenger and goods traffic. I had gone there separa¬ 
tely to see the function and for a joy ride in the new electric train 
which was standing at a short distance from the place of the inau¬ 
gural meeting. It was a sea of human heads. The railway officials 
and police were hard pressed to protect the barricade. 

The arrival of the leaders at the station created more disorder. 
There was a mad rush to scale the railings and break through the 
barricades by thousands who had collected around the station long 
before the ceremony. Whatever place was available in the train 
was occupied by them. There was such a cramble near the plat¬ 
form gate that most of the invitees, which included members of 
the diplomatic corps, could not reach the train before it started. 
Three valuable lives were lost and 25 persons received injuries in 
stampede which marred the occasion. Nehru seemed unaware of 
this tragic accident when he was performing the inauguration 
ceremony. 

Delivering a short speech Nehru remarked that the occasion 
seemed to him like a marriage ceremony. India wanted to ply into 
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the new age and to increase its strength and wealth and improve 
the condition of its people. “Electrification of railways was not 
new, but it was new in this part of India”, he said. "The world 
has advanced into the atomic age, but it has to go through the 
electric age. The inauguration of Howrah-Bandel electric traction 
marks the beginning of a systematic electrification of the trunk 
routes of the Indian railways under the Calcutta Electrification 
Project*’, he concluded. 

The Prime Minister with the Chief Minister next went to address 
the annual general meeting of the Associated Chambers of Com* 
merce, the highest forum of businessmen in the country then domi< 
nated by foreigners, particularly Englishmen. Outside the chamber 
building one could see a vast gathering of people patiently waiting 
to see the leaders. They seemed not interested to know what the 
speech of the Prime Minister was going to be in the Chamber 
meeting. All they wanted was to have a glimpse of their leader, 
Nehru, and when the Prime Minister’s car slowly wended its way 
through the milling crowd there were shouts of 'Jai* and applause, 
which was the common sight whenever and wherever Nehru went 
to attend a public function. The first topic of his speech lasting 
for nearly an hour was food in the backdrop of the recent agitation 
in Calcutta. Outlining the policy of his Government Nehru said 
that the Union Government and the State Government were both 
giving the highest priority of the development of agriculture, parti¬ 
cularly food production, as that was vital for economic stability 
and industrialisation of the country. "It was fantistic to think”, 
he observed, “that the country might have to import two million 
tons of food a year for a number of years. So far as food is con¬ 
cerned, a sort of vicious circle has developed. It has become 
alm ost a practice for people to make demands for food on the 
State Governments, State Government to ask for supplies from the 
Centre and for the Centre to look to foreign countries for imports. 
This must change”, he asserted. 

Making a reference to socialism which was a very wide term 
Nehru said that it had not been very precisely defined. There 
were many forms of socialism. He wanted everyone in India to 
have equal opportunities for progress and then to raise the level 
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of progress. “Ultimately, production must be increased and thera 
should be equitable distribution. One should look at the problem 
from the points of view of pure economics”, he concluded. To 
Michalemore, more, President of the Chamber, he had a word of 
compliment, for, unlike his predecessors, he had not harped on the 
difficulties of businessmen but was appreciative of the efforts ihat 
Government were making. 

On Sunday, the 15th of November, Nehru went to Dum Dum 
airport to escort the Burmese Prime Minster to Rourkela Steel 
Plant. Just before emplaning he came closer to Dr. Roy and said, 
"I am coming back to Calcutta next week”. 

To this Dr. Roy replied, “Come by all means, but do not move 
about in such a hurry. It is difficult for an old man like me to 
keep pace with you”. This was followed by a roar of laugher, 
but the droning of the special plane drowned the laughter. 

Assembly Session 

One of the Bills tabled by Government in the winter session of 
the Assembly which evoked great interest was the Legislative 
Assembly (Members Emoluments Amendment) Bill containing 
provision for payment of salary and allowance totaling Rs. 1,200 
per month to the Leader of the Opposition. Jyoti Basu, leader of 
largest Opposition party, the C. P. I., was recognised as the Lea¬ 
der of the Opposition. His role as the Leader of the Opposition 
from 1957 to 1967 over a long period of 10 years has filled the 
pages of Assembly debates and as a single individual his contribu¬ 
tion to parliamentary debates is perhaps unequal in state legisla¬ 
tures. Often the visitors’ gallery would overflow to hear him 
attack Dr. B. C. Roy’s Government and Dr. B. C. Roy's hard¬ 
hitting replies to them. Yet, as one who knew the two leaders at 
close quarters, I was always confident of one thing. There was 
an inner feefing of love and respect between the two. I have heard 
it from no other a person than Dr. Roy himself in the 1962 elec¬ 
tion that^there was a tacit understanding between the Leader of 
the House and the Leader of the Opposition that none of them 
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would go to the other’s constituency to address public meetings Of 
do open canvassing at the time of the election. Except in the first 
general election of 1952 there was no breach of this on the part of 
either and Dr. Roy despite pressure from his partymen scrupu-- 
lously adhered to this, as did the opposition leader Jyoti Basu. 
How different they were when the Leader of the Opposition would 
discuss problems of the state at the house of the Chief Minister 
over a cup of coffee. I had witnessed such instances over and over 
again and the jovial mood of the two was in sharp contrast when 
one spoke against the other on the floor of the House or at public 
meetings, Inscrutable are the ways of politicians!! Never have 
I seen the Leader of the Opposition seeking in private any personal 
favour from the Chief Minister or doing anything which in any 
way would compromise his position or that of his party. Dr. Roy 
was very considerate in his deahngs with the opposition members 
and unlike one of his successors never moved in the narrow 
groove of party politics. Once a member of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly was sitting with him when an Opposition M.L.A,, 
came to him with a request for a Government flat in north-east 
Calcutta. Dr. Roy took the application from her. As she left, the 
Congress M.L.A. sitting in front of him remarked, "Sir. I hope you 
will not provide her with a flat when scores of our party members 
are looking for such flats”. Dr. Roy curtly replied, "Remember, 
I am the Chief Minister of Bengal and not merely a party leader. 
I have not made distinction between my party members and the 
opposition members on a matter like this. They come to me because 
I happen to be the Chief Minister and they have a right to do so.” 

Salary of the Leader of the Opposition 

The Leader of the House and the Chief Government Whip had 
conferred with the Leader of the Opposition to ascertain whether 
on princnple the latter had any objection to the acceptance of salary 
as the Leader of the Opposition. Jyoti Basu had given his individual 
consent as it affected him in the instant case. But on the last day 
of the winter session, i,e. on the 16th of December, when the Bill 
was introduced, he announced that under instructions from his 
party’s politbureau they would oppose the Bill, if it was noi with¬ 
drawn by Government. But the Bill was passed in a few minutes 
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lifter the Opposition had walked out when the Speaker disallowed 
an adjournment motion arising out of Saturday’s accidents at the 
inauguration of the electric traction at Howrah. 

Introducing the Bill the Chief Minister dispelled the apprehension 
that the provision of salary for the Leader of the Opposition would 
make him a Government official. The Leader of the Opposition 
should not hold any office which might be considefed office 
under the Government. Defining the function of the Leader of the 
Opposition the Chief Minister said that he was not only the leader 
Of his party but practically represented the whole of the opposition 
in the Assembly and it was, therefore, essential that he should be 
given some extra salary and allowance. (This salary of Rs. 1,200 
Jyoti Basu and S. S. Ray had never accepted as long as they 
remained Leader of the Opposition). 

Within a week following the prorogation of the Assembly Dr. 
Roy had drawn up Prime Minister’s itinerary for his visit to the 
city on the 14th of December on his way back from Santiniketan 
where he had gone to deliver the annual convocation address of 
the Viswa Bharati. He was hoping to meet his friend at the airport 
and be with him in his functions. But that was not to be. He was 
indisposed. He was running temperature and gradually losing his 
strength. Who would treat an eminent doctor like him when he was 
in the grip of illness? Once in 1948 when he was down with fever 
for a couple of days Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, his Finance Minister, 
enquired of him, "Dr. Roy who treats you when you are ill? What 
will happen to us when you are ill.” Dr. Roy promptly replied, 
"Bidhan Roy treats me. I look at a mirror and that figure within 
(B. C. Roy) treats me and I get cured”. There was a roar of 
laughter. He was remarkable at times by his subtle wits. On another 
occasion in an Insurance Company Board meeting, of which he 
was the chairman in 1930s, talking humourusly of the efficacies of 
Homoeopathy he had said, ‘A patient had swallowed a knife and 
went to a renowned Homoeopath, for he did not want to run the 
risk of an operation by a surgeon. The Homoeopath gave him his 
first dose which blunted the edge of the knife inside the stomach. 
The second dose put the blade inside the wooden frame of the 
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knife* and by his third dose the knife came out of the passage of 
the lower intestine without causing any injury to the patient.” 

On arrival in Calcutta the Prime Minister twice went to th^ 
house of Chief Minister to enquire of his health. On the 28th 
of December when he had somewhat recouped he left for Digha 
in a special saloon for a change. Some of us had to assist him to 
board r,die train. He looked completely down, and out and if at all 
he would regain his vitality and strength became a matter of 
speculation to some of us who had accompanied him in that tour. 



CHAPTER Xn 


THE YEAR 1958 

At Digha sea resort Dr. Roy was convalescing at Narajole Raja’s 
palace. Soon he regained his health due to the bracing sea breeze 
and nourishing food which his hostess, Mrs Anjali Khan, wife of 
the Raja, had carefully selected for him. My wife was with me in 
a one-room apartment near the beach and we were looking forward 
to enjoying a fortnight’s rest. The gentle waves of the Bay waters 
continuously lashed against the hard Digha beach on which moto¬ 
rists plied their cars and occasionally single engined planes and 
helicopters descended smoothly. Digha as a sea resort was dis¬ 
covered and developed by Dr. Roy and was fast becoming popular 
because of its nearness to Calcutta and its long stretch of ^actt 
running into miles until it crossed the river Subamarekha and 
entered the neighbouring Orissa territory. 

In the winter months of January hundreds of country boats 
piloted by local fishermen defying the vast waters of the sea would 
vanish before our eyes to return with their catch sometimes nearly 
a week after. We were amazed at the courage of the rustic fisher¬ 
men. We, men on the shores, without sharing their peril seemed 
to be only interested in having the delicious sea fishes in our menu. 

After we had spent a week or so, there occurred an incident 
which cut short our stay at Digha. One morning the Chief Minister 
sent for me and bade me to go to Calcutta by the first available 
train With a scullery maid of the palace who had been bitten the 
night before by a stray dog suspected to be suffering from rabies. 
'There was no arrangement for treatment locally and the patient 
required specialised treatment avaiable only at the School of 
Tropical Medicines in Calcutta. A doctor as he was, he could not 
leave things at chance and so I had to say good-bye to Digha and 
left for Calcutta on that day. 

Budget Session 

The Chief Minister returned to Calcutta towards the middle of 
January to sort out his legislative programme for the budget session 
of the Assembly which was to meet next month. On tl^ .18di of 
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February as Finance Minister he presented the budget estimates 
for 1958-59. Estimates of revenue receipts for the financial year 
stood at Rs. 68,87 crores while revenue expenditure was of the 
order of Rs. 72.69 crores, leaving a gap of Rs. 3.82 crores. 

On West Bengal’s Second Five Year Plan Dr. Roy said, "the size 
of the Plan for West Bengal was fixed at Rs. 153.7 crores including 
Rs. 15.6 crores for the Damodar Valley Corporation but due to 
transference of territories from Bihar and consequent transference 
of schemes for these territories the plan figure stood at Rs. 157.7 
crores”. He was sharply critical of the Finance Commission re¬ 
commendation affecting his State resulting in increasing uncertainty 
about the amounts likely to be received from the Centre. He, 
however, concluded his speech by expressing robust optimism about 
the State’s financial position. 

On the day following came a telephone call from Delhi intimating 
that his friend, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, had a paralytic stroke 
early that morning and his condition was grave. He was asked to 
proceed to Delhi by the next available plane which^ he did in the 
afternoon. From the airport he went to the Maulana's house to find 
Pandit Nehru and others anxiously awaiting his arrival. Soon he 
was closetted with the team of doctors. After studying the condition 
of the patient who was having respiratory trouble, the Maulana 
was put in an oxygen tent and a fresh course of treatment was 
prescribed. On the day following after examining him for the second 
time he left for Calcutta having been satisfied that deterioration of 
the Maulana’s condition had been somewhat arrested. As Finance 
Minister he could not be away from the sittings of the Assembly 
which was then debating Governor’s address. 

On February 22 morning he received an urgent telephone call, 
this time from Nehru, urging him to make a second trip to Delhi 
as the patient’s condition had taken a bad turn. In a tone of despair 
he said, 'They forget that I am 75”, He, however, took a morning 
plane for Delhi. At Delhi he issued a bulletin over his signature 
after examining the patient. "The slight improvement noticed this 
morning was maintained till 1 P.M. Since then there4?^s again 
been a deterioration in his condition which continues to be very 
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grave”. The nation was preparing for the worst after this medical 
bulletin issued by India’s number one physician. Maulana Azad died 
at 2-10 a.m, on the night of February 22/23rd ten years after 
Gandhiji’s death. 

Two days after his return from Delhi on February 25, towards 
the end of the debate on Governor’s Address Jatin Chakrabarty, a 
wily member of the Opposition, had earlier levelled a charge of 
corruption against the Chief Minister on the floor of the House 
in regard, to purchase of an acre of land in a posh locality in South 
Calcutta on Rowland Road from the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan. The charges were that the palace of the Maharaja at 
Burdwan was purchased by the State Governor at a higher price 
through the intervention of the Chief Minister in consideration of 
the low price paid by him for the land where he intended to build 
a dwelling house for himself. The Speaker had fixed 25th of 
February for replying to that charge. 

With the help of a mass of documents pertaining to the charges 
the Chief Minister asserted that he had not paid a low price to 
the Maharaja for the land, nor had the Government shown any 
consideration for the purchase of his palace at Burdwan. As a 
matter of fact, the Government had paid Rs. 2 lacs less than what 
it had been valued at while he himself had paid Rs. 1,42,000/- by 
cheques for the plot of land. This amount he had raised by mort¬ 
gaging his own house (36, Wellington Street). Three years later 
he had actually raised a two-storeyed building on this plot where 
he intended to spend the rest of his life, but a month before h© 
planned to occupy in 1957, death snatched him away, leaving his 
legatee, nephew Subimal Chandra Roy as the inheritor of the 
property. The Chief Minister was able to convince the members of 
his party that the deal was fair and that he had not utilised his 
official position in any manner in his transactions with the Maharaja. 

On the same day from the Congress side a member raised a 
serious charge of misappropriation of a large sum of money by an 
ex-Communist Member of the House, Ambica Chakrabarty of 
Chittagong Armoury Raid Case fame, which had been advanced 
by the Refugee Rehabilitation Department for the purchase of land 
for building hou>'es for the refugees in North 24 Parganas near 
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Calcutta. There was an uproar in the House and Communist mem¬ 
bers challenged the Government to prove the charge in a court of low. 

Ray-Roy Rupture 

But the biggest sensation of the budget session of 1958 which 
rocked West Bengal happened when on the 9th of March, the 
Barrister-Minister of Dr. B. C. Roy’s Cabinet, Mr. Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray, sent in his letter of resignation as the Judicial 
Minister of the State Government. In his terse one-page letter to 
the Chief Minister giving the reasons which prompted him to resign 
from the Ministry he said, ‘I am fundamentally and totally opposed 
to numerous aspects of our governmental policy as well as the 
stand taken by the Bengal Congress hierarchy on various matters 
vitally affecting the life of the community. Indeed, the gulf of our 
differences has become so wide that the prospect of ever bridging 
it has to be unhestitatingly and unequivocally ruled out as an im¬ 
possibility." ... "I leave not because my respect for you has dimi- 
pished but because there comes a time in a man’s life when the 
adherence to his principles must take presedence over the observ¬ 
ance of his personal loyalties”. The contents of Ray's resignation 
letter were kept a secret by Dr. Roy. On the evening of the day 
following he went first to the residence of Ray where he had gone 
many times before as a family friend and as a physician to persuade 
Ray to withdraw his resignation. The last paragraph of Ray’s letter 
touched in respectful language towards the Leader and his supposed 
influence on members of the family led him to take this step. But 
the Chief Minister came away disappointed. Ray was unrelenting. 
He would not compromise principles for sake of personal loyalty. 

On that night when Dr. Roy returned from his mission unfulfilled 
he did not stop for a while at his ground floor office but went 
straight to his bed room. "Something is wrong somewhere”. "Why 
is he looking so sad,’’ we whispered amongst ourselves. It was a 
shock for Dr. Roy. for, not a single member of his Cabinet had 
ever thought of resigning from the ministry nor had he occasion 
to dismiss any of his Ministers except Bhupati Majumdar and Hem 
Chandra Naskar in 1948 for their wavering loyalty and joining 
hands with Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh in their vain attempt to 
thwart him from the leadership of the party. But here, too, after 
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a few months he had taken back these two penitent members in 
his Cabinet. Now he was faced with a new experience. 

Two days after this the Leader of the Opposition during question 
hour in the Assembly drew the attention of the Speaker to the fact 
that the Judicial Minister was absenting himself from the 
sittings of the House and questions standing in his name were being 
held over from day to day. Communist leader Jyoti Basu further 
demanded from the Government a reply whether the Judicial 
Minister had tendered his resignation and whether the Government 
was prepared to confirm it and take the House into confidence. 
Thereafter the news of the resignation of Siddhartha Ray received 
wide publicity. 

On the 24th of March, the day fixed by the Speaker, Sankar Das 
Banerjee, for the Judicial Minister to make his statement on his 
resignation, the House sat at 3 P.M. with 15 Ministers, 12 Deputy 
Ministers and 218 Members and a packed gallery to hear him. Ray 
took nearly 3L hours to finish his statement which covered 33 
printed page of the Assembly proceedings. A tense House heard 
Ray’s speech with occasional feeble attempts at interruptions from 
the Congress benches. Sitting in a far comer of the opposition bench 
(not communist) Ray rose to deliver his speech holding the miko 
firmly in his hand reading out from a typed manuscript. Explaining 
the reasons of his resignation he referred to a letter he had written 
to the Chief Minister as far back as 26th October, 1957, six 
months after his assumption of ofl&ce, in which he had made six 
important suggestions concerning matters which were of prime 
importance to him and absolute 'musts’ if the confidence of the 
people was a thing which was necessary to run the administration. 
'These suggestions in his own words were: 

(1) "The appointment of a Minister without portfolio whose 
duty it will be to tour the districts constantly and to see 
to it that our schemes and plans are properly implemented. 
He will also be responsible for the coordination between, 
our various Departments. (‘'This suggestion that I (Ray) 
gave after my original suggestion that each district should 
have a Minister had been turned down"). 
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(2) The appointment of a Minister solely in charge of Re¬ 
fugee Relief and Rehabilitation. I clearly saw that 
Shri Prafulla Chandra Sen could not possibly pay any 
attention to this Department. I saw the number of people 
talking to him every day from morning till evening. He 
cannot possibly work in those circumstances. He cannot 
possibly apply his mind to so vast a problem, so huge a 
problem which now requires perhaps the best brains of 
our country. 

(3) The amalgamation of the Departments of Food and Agri¬ 
culture and the appointment of a Minister solely in charge 
of this amalgamated Department. 

(4) The appointment of a separate Finance Minister who will 
deal with only Finance Department and nothing else. 

(5) The reorganisation of the Construction Board or alter 
natively the dissolution thereof. 

(6) Immediate revision of the conditions of service of our 

subordinate staff. 

But all the above suggestions of his were turned down, 
he regretfully said. 

Towards the end of his long speech Ray pointing out his finger 
of reproach to Prafulla Chandra Sen and Kalipada Mukherjee 
posed a question. He said, "Why is it that wherever you go—in the 
districts I have heard Congress workers telling me—^all over the 
city of Calcutta or any of the districts that people come and com¬ 
plain to you about the unsavoury reputation of not (here he men¬ 
tioned the names of some the Ministers—Bimal Chandra Sinha etc.) 
but of Shri Prafulla Chandra Sen and Shri Kali Pada Mukherjee. 
(Ray’s speech was interrupted at this stage by noise and uproar 
from Congress benches). 

‘The gargantuan evil of corruption” in the administration occu¬ 
pied the major part of Ray’s speech. Within a couple of months of 
his joining the Ministry in May-June, 1957 he had raised this 
question at a Cabinet meeting whereupon at the initiative of the 
Chief Minister a sub-committee was appointed to deal specifically 
with the matter but the two Ministers in whose departmentn:or- 
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ruption was most rampant were included in the sub-committ<ie. 
They were Prafulla Sen and Kalipada Mukherjee. Thereafter, he 
further revealed, that at a subsequent meeting of the Cabinet held 
on the 9th of July, 1957, as many as 12 Government departments, 
some under one Minister while some others under two or thr ee 
Ministers, were to be subjected to investigation and measures 
initiated for eradication of corruption. 

Ray has been throughout his career as a politician an uncom' 
promising enemy of corruption and self-seeking power grabbers. 
Having lost all faith and interest m the working of the Anti¬ 
corruption Committee he turned his attention and devoted his 
energy to the framing of a Bill to deal with corruption. In a letter 
to the Chief Minister dated the 25th of October he sent a copy 
of his Bill to deal with four evils that existed in the State of West 
Bengal. They were (they hold good even today as I write this): 
(1) Corruption among Government employees, (2) sale of adulte¬ 
rated food, (3) hoarding of articles of food or other essential com¬ 
modities in short supply, and (4) sale of spurious drugs. An astute 
lawyer as he was, he went on dilating on the principles which he 
had followed foreseeing the difficulties for the prosecution to legally 
prove bribery under the Evidence Act and that is why he had 
adopted the Continental system where an accused was presumed to 
be guilty unless he himself proved his innocence. To justify his 
contention, the erstwhile Judicial Minister gave figures from the 
Anti-Corruption Department concerning the cases investigated by 
it within a period of two years which showed that out of 2591 cases 
only 73 ended in conviction and about 50 per cent of these cases 
had to be dropped for want of evidence. The Chief Minister, ho 
stated, had sent for him and discussed at length concerning the 
Bill. The Chief Minister at that meeting promised to consult the 
Prime Minister and the Union Home Minister but then he was 
subsequently informed that the Centre was opposed to that part 
of the Bill which shifted the onus of proof on the accused. The 
Congress hierarchy and power grabbers in the Ministry, he charged, 
baulked all his attempts to restructure the administrative machinary 
to built a truly socialist State. 

In a voice choked with emotion Ray concluded his speech by 
saying; “The path I have taken is not a wrong path but it is a 
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just path and only the future will be able to say that and I ^lall 
go on treading on that path until I can reach that idealism for 
which 1 stand and for the achievement of which I am prepared to 
make any sacrifice". 

The Chief Minister was getting ready for his reply to the debate 
on the no-confidence motion tabled by the Opposition earlier. The 
Speaker had set 27th of November for it. This was perhaps the first 
time that B. C. Roy’s Cabinet was challenged by the Opposition to 
face a no-confidence motion. Between the 24th of March, the day 
when the House heard the statement of Ray, and the 27th of March 
there were exactly two clear days left for him to collect all materials 
and prepare the speech in defence on his Ministry. He must vindi¬ 
cate his Government before his own partymen in the legislature 
and the people at large. Rummaging the massive record on this 
subject 15 years later one cannot but admire the meticulous care 
and the enormous amount of labour that he had put in building 
his case. Suspending all routine work he devoted his entire time 
and energy to the task. 

On the following day i.e. on the 25th of March he asked for the 
unrevised copy of the speech of Ray from the Assembly Secretariat 
which ran into 89 typed sheets. Then he asked aU concerned de¬ 
partments against which charges had been made to send their 
replies. This they did. He then asked us to provide him with a 
bunch of yellow routine note sheets. He began jotting down his 
replies in his somewhat clumsy handwriting on every important 
point raised by Ray in his speech. There exist ten such pages 
which he finished on the first day and another six pages on the 
second day, i e. on the 26th of March. But most of these never 
saw the light of day, as he could not finish his speech in reply to 
the no-confidence motion. Of the interesting documents in the file 
there is a photostat copy of a minute circulated by the Secretary 
of the Anti-Corruption Department, Nabogopal Das, ICS, with 
which he circulated a draft report on corruption in the Land and 
Land Revenue Department as considered by the Cabinet Sub-com¬ 
mittee on Anti-corruption for approval of the chairman bearing his 
signature dated 30.1.58. Prafulla Chandra Sen signed the minute 
bn 1.2.58. Then it bears the signature of Kalipada Mukherjee dated 
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S.2.S8, but strangely enough it took one month for this file to 
move from his room who signed it on 4.3.58. From there the file 
went to Land Revenue Minister who signed it on 6.3.58 and quickly 
transmitted it to the room of the Judicial Minister who put his 
signature on the same day. The Chief Minister, however was not 
at all involved in the movement of this file nor does it bear his 
signature. 

The readers may be interested to know what action the Chief 
Minister had taken in regard to the 14-clause West Bengal Preven¬ 
tion of Anti-Social Activities Bill, 1957, which Ray had sent him 
on October 25, 1957. Dr. Roy sent the Bill to two of his principal 
oflBcers, Finance Secretary, B. Das Gupta, and Home Secretary R. 
Gupta, Dasgupta in turn sent the Bill to his deputy, Himadri Roy for 
detailed examination and comment. Himadri Roy sent a nine-page 
note on 13.3.58 summing up his comments in the 17th paragraph in 
the following manner, ‘'Summing up, it may be stated that the provi¬ 
sions of the Bill are not nearly as comprehensive as the provisions 
of the existing law. If any improvement in the existing situation 
so far as the various tyes of anti-social activities dealt with in the 
Bill is desired; it can be best achieved under the existing law by 
ensuring its proper enforcement”. The Home Secretary in his 
four-page note signed on 4.11.57 expressed his doubt "whether any 
improvement in investigation will take place if a Complaint Com¬ 
mittee (comprising of 3 retired Judges) as contempleted in the Bill 
is set up”. The Bill was examined not by any legal expert but by 
these two oflBcers and Dr. Roy, it seems, was content with that. 
There was nothing on record to show how Delhi viewed this Bill. 

On Thursday the 27th of March the Assembly met at 2-30 P.M. 
and sat for more than 8^ hours to debate the no-confidence mo¬ 
tion. Never had the visitors’ and official gallaries drawn so large 
a crowd as they did on that day. With the Speaker in the chair, 
16 Ministers and 12 Deputy Ministers occupied the Treasury 
Benches while 220 members filled the benches on both sides. This 
was the maximum that the whip of both Government and Oppo¬ 
sition parties could muster. A tense House waited in bated breath 
to hear Ray, Roy and Opposition Leader, Jyoti Basu, but the 
interest was more concentrated on the winding up speech of the 
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Leader of the House in defence of his Ministry Dr. Roy had not 
dictated his speech to us. His reply must cover all the major 
points that the Opposition would raise on the floor of the House 
of which he had no inkling, and, necessarily, the speech had to be 
an extempore one. But, so far as Ray’s statement was concerned, 
the Chief Minister had himself prepared the necessary document, 
which I have mentioned earlier, and which he himself carried as 
he occupied the extreme seat of the rear Treasury Bench with the 
mike and the usual table lamp before him. Just behind this was 
the oflSicjal gallery which was filled by the principal officers and 
two or three of us, his personal staff. As Dr. Roy looked back 
to us or sent a note asking for information on one or the other 
point raised in the debate we had to run for collecting them. On 
that day we were on our heels on errands of the Chief Minister 
throughout the debate. The leader of each party counted the 
number of members of his side. It became clear to us, as it was 
to all others who were inside the House, what the fate of the no- 
confidence motion was going to be. There was no defection from 
Government side. The Congress members en bloc were behind 
their Leader. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Jyoti Basu, moving his no-confi¬ 
dence motion against the Ministry delivered a hard-hitting speech. 
He took more than an hour to finish his speech and was repea¬ 
tedly interrupted from the Congress benches during the first 15 
minutes. But on the whole he could finish his speech and touched 
on the alleged forgery of document by some Ministers in regard to 
anti-corruption sub-committee proceedings, food policy of the 
Government, on refugee rehabilitation, maladministration by police 
etc. Thereafter one by one the members of the Opposition, mostly 
from Communist bloc, took the major part of the day’s debate. 
From Government side only two members participated in the dis¬ 
cussions of whom Pradesh Congress Secretary Bijoy Singh Nahar 
was one, and the other was the Chief Minister himself. But the 
speech of Bijoy Singh Nahar provoked a reply from Ray about 
corruption in the Judicial Department of which Ray had made no 
mention in his statement. Towards the end of his half-an-hour 
speech he threw a challenge to the Government and I quote Jbelow 
the last few sentences of his speech : — 
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‘'Lastly Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy told me that the Judicial 
Minister ought to know that 46 per cent, of the people of 
Bengal voted for Congress. Perhaps that is so. But 13,000 
people voted for me in Bhowanipur during the last election 
and I had a majority of 7,000. Immeditely after I submit 
my resignation of the Assembly seat, I will seek re-election 
from the Bhawanipur Constituency. Will you ask the Food 
Minister to come and contest me in Bhawanipur in that 
by-election? I ask you to come and see what the most 
intellectual area, the most cultural area, in Calcutta, 
Bhawanipur, which has a tradition, both inlelectually and 
culturally, has to say. 1 wish to go to the electorate for 
vote on one issue alone, the Government's Food Policy and 
let us see what happens”. 

[This he did and, for the second time, (the first example was set 
by Hemanta Basu, Forward Bloc leader) a member who had 
crossed the floor of the House appealed to his electorate for a vote 
of confidence. He won from this constituency by a far larger 
number of votes with the combined support of all the opposition 
parties.] 

As Ray threw his challenge there was murmur in Congress 
benches: All eyes were turned on Prafulla Chandra Sen. For a 
moment, an expectant House waited to see him rise and accept the 
challenge. With a dry smile on his face Sen preferred neither to 
move nor to rise, and remained seated. 

At 9-10 P.M. rose the septuagenarian Chief Minister to answer 
the criticisms made on that day’s acrimonious debate which had 
by then dragged on for six hours forty minutes. Dr. Roy began his 
extempore speech in a forceful, cool and dignified manner and 
wanted to deliver a long speech touching on every important aspect 
of the charges raised by the Opposition and particularly that of 
Siddhartha Ray in his speech on that day an hour before and on, 
the 24th of March. "I have no quarrel with Sj. Siddhartha Sankar 
Ray if he felt like it (resignation and support of the no-confidence 
motion). There is no doubt also that I am speaking practically on 
behalf of the Government because according to the members oppo¬ 
site am I not the villain of the piece ? I take full responsibility 
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for the Ministers against whom they are complaining. I stand or 
fall by the verdict which the Assembly will give to my Ministers”. 

Referring to Prafulla Chandra Sen and Kalipada Mukherjee he 
said, "These are the two Ministers who have to deal with subjects 
with which every individual in society has to deal. The gentleman 
who takes the burden of carrying this enormous load on his head 
is bound to be singled out for criticism”. Then he asserted that his 
administration was linked up with the Congress. "It is the Mandal 
Congress Committee which primarily selects the members who come 
here to act as representatives of the different areas. On the other 
hand, the administration cannot reach the people properly except 
through the representatives of the different areas and the Mandal 
Congress Committee and other Congress Committees which re¬ 
present these areas”. 

Referring to the accusation that the administration and the Con¬ 
gress are linked up with industrialists. Dr. Roy said, "In this 
country we are trying to lay down a type of democratic tradition, 
a socialistic pattern. (The last two words provoked laughter from 
the Opposition benches). Undaunted, he went on. "The democratic 
tradition to lay down a socialistic pattern of society is based upon 
not pressure, not force but upon democracy as it is understood 
in this country, namely, democracy which is the result of discus¬ 
sion, adjustment and compromise between the different points of 
view. Then he posed a question to Communists: "Has not the 
Kerala Government invited Birlas to go there and start industries? 
Why have they done it? What for? Because they know very well 
that without such help from industrialists, no under-developed 
country can develop properly. We have deliberately in this country 
accepted the existence of a private sector.” On the concept of 
economy in this country and in a totalitarian State he regaled the 
House with a recent finding of his. He said, ‘1 met the other day 
some agriculturists from Russia and tried to find out what they 
were doing. One of them said he was the leader of the group and 
I asked what he was. He said he was managing a farm, one of 
those collective farms covering about 40,000 acres. I asked him 
how much salary he was getting. He said he was getting 3,500 
roubles. I asked him whether he did any agriculture at all. He 
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said ‘No, I only do the management’. What does the agriculturist 
get? He said 350 roubles. That is the classless society indeed! The 
man who produces gets 350 roubles and the Manager gets 3,500 
roubles—that is the classless society”. (This dig at the Communist 
Party was the signal for noise and uproar). 

Proceeding the Chief Minister made a frank admission on cor¬ 
ruption. He said, "I admit that there is corruption in various 
departments of Government. Only on the 4th of July, 1957, we 
formed a committee called the Cabinet Sub-Committee, in which 
there were five members who were supposed to go into the affairs 
of the different departments and suggest methods of removing 
corruption. 1 was told nothing happened but on reference to papers 
I find that nine meetings were held. (Jyoti Basu—What papers?). 
Do not interrupt. Nine meetings were held by the Cabinet Sub- 
Committee. In one of the meetings they decided about the extent 
of corruption and the arrangement that should be made in the 
Department of Food, Relief, Supplies and Land and Land Revenue. 
The conclusions were sent up to the Cabinet on the 19th of Sep¬ 
tember. I think Siddhartha Ray was present at that meeting”. Here 
the Chief Minister was replying to the foregery charge made by 
Ray and some Opposiiton members. 

Immediately Ray sprang up from his seat and challenged the 
Chief Minister to answer whether the report of the Cabinet Sub- 
Committee contained his signature. Disregarding the challenge of 
Ray the Chief Minister attempted to proceed with his speech. But 
Ray would not give way. He demanded a straight answer 'Yes’ 
or 'No'. Amidst uproar and interruption the Chief Minister said, 
"We have been told this afternoon that we had been guilty of 
forgery. I was going to say that nothing is farther from the truth. 
.... I have not got the original papers with me and I cannot 
say”. (The Chief Minister was speaking from a typed report fur¬ 
nished by the Home (Anti-Corruption) Secretary. 

In the midst of continuous uproar and table thumping the Chief 
Minister raising his voice said, "It seems to me that there is a design 
behind them to stop me from speaking. In that case I do not 
speak”. He sat exhausted and his face was grim. 
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The Speaker then adjourned the House for 10 minutes in the 
hope that the atmosphere would cool down, permitting continuance 
of the proceedings. Within that short time of 10 minutes the Chief 
Minister could not procure the original document. The Opposition 
was in no mood to allow the proceedings to continue. It was then 
10-50 P.M. and for the next 15 minutes that the House sat one 
could hear only table thumping, uproar and noise. The Speaker 
put a closure motion of the Chief Government Whip which was 
carried by voice vote. Then the main motion of no-confidence was 
put before the House. At this stage Jyoti Basu demanded a division 
but the Speaker declared that the motion had been defeated by 
voice vote. And so at 11.5 P.M. one of the stormiest sessions of the 
Assembly in living memory came to an end. As I followed the 
Chief Minister to his room, I found the lone figure of Prafulla 
Chandra Sen in the adjacent chamber in his seat. One by one all 
others had left. Dead silence had descended on the place which 
was humming with life only a few minutes before. Swiftly arrang¬ 
ing his papers the Chief Minister rose from his seat, came out of 
the room, but instead of going to the direction of the staircase 
leading to the portico he entered the adjacent room where Prafulla 
Chandra Sen was sitting. Curiosity led me to follow him. In an 
apologetic tone he said, ' Prafulla, I am sorry that things would 
take this turn. I never imagined this”. So saying he left without 
waiting for an answer. And as he and I left, I noticed that same 
dry smile on the lips of the Food Minister, 

The curtain on this drama was drawn with a letter from the 
Prime Minister to Dr. Roy dated May 16, 1959, which I quote 
below: — 

New Delhi, 
May 16, 1959. 

My dear Bidhan, 

Siddhartha Ray came to see me this evening. He had been asking 
me for an interview for many weeks now and at last I gave him 
some time today. 

He said that he wanted to bring some matters to my notice, but 
he had hesitated to come to me previously. Mostly he spoke and 
I said little to him except by way of question or enquiry. 
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The first point he raised was that Food and Agriculture, which 
were so intimately connected, were separate Ministries or depart¬ 
ments in the West Bengal Govt. There was no coordination between 
them and this inevitably w'as harmful and caused great delay. In 
the Central Govt, they were under one Ministry and generally in 
other countries this was also so. I told him that obviously the two 
were intimately connected and there should be the closest coordi¬ 
nation even if they were in two Ministries. 

He said that this lack of coordination applied to various depart¬ 
ments in the West Bengal Government. He gave me some instances. 
One was about a bridge being built somewhere near Jalpaiguri 
and no approach road being made. 

He further said that large sums of money were sent from the 
Centre to the West Bengal Government but they seldom produced 
any effective results. Young District Magistrates who started with 
a measure of enthusiasm, gradually became frustrated. There were 
delays etc. in their getting sanctions and also there was interference 
in their work by the Mandal Congress presidents or some other 
persons. 

Then he referred to the NES and Community Development 
Schemes which, he said, were entirely apart from the people and 
run from the top. The result was that there was no cooperation 
from the people or enthusiasm. 

He said he went to some schools where he found half-starved 
boys. In one place a teacher told him that a number of children 
actually fainted through hunger. Evidently money was not being 
properly used, even the money which came from the Government 
of India. 

He referred to the fantastic way in which fertilisers were dis¬ 
posed of. They went to the black-market and sometimes even 
reached Madras where there was great demand for them and higher 
prices could be obtained 

Relief money was paid through the so-called paymasters and 
much of it never reached the persons affected. The whole thing was 
corrupt 
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Indeed he said that corruption had reached such a terribly high 
level in West Bengal that it was hardly believable. No honourable 
man can put up with it. When he pointed this out, he was laughed 

Lastly he said that the system of issuing licences was thoroughly 
bad and led to ever increasing corruption. Why should there not 
be Licensing Justice for Licences and permits as in the U.K.? 

I did not discuss any of these matters with him but merely 
listened. I did say something about coordination of activities with¬ 
in Govt, and told him how we had various ways of trying to bring 
about coordination in the innumerable departments and activities 
of the Govt, of India. 

Siddhartha Ray gave me a draft Bill which he had apparently 
prepared. This is called the West Bengal Prevention of Anti-Social 
Activities Bill 1957. Basically this is to have complaint committee 
all over the State with certain powers. I am not at all clear if any 
such procedure will be helpful, but I am worried about corruption 
and the inadequate means we have to deal with it. 

I am writing this just to report to you what he said to me. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 

After this letter Dr. Roy had closed the file with the nomen¬ 
clature, "Resignation of Siddhartha Ray”. 

During the three months beginning from March to June Dr. Roy’s 
Government was faced with three-pronged attacks, the vote of no- 
confidence followed by big refugee and food movements. He 
weathered all these challanges by what he himself described once 
on the floor of the Assembly, "To a politician, victory or defeat 
was not the only consideration. The qualities he needs most are 
clear vision and patience”. Two rival organizations, one dominated 
by the Praja Socialist Party of Dr. P. C. Ghosh and Suresh Banerjee 
and the other, UCRC controlled by the Communists, were vying 
with each other in spearheading the movement of the East Bengal 
refugees. 
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Day” A large^numberT/ <^eclared as "Refugee Repression Protest 
the siate Govt, to go to ote^statf 

made under ii ^ ^ arrangements had bcett 

Inter nn ^ schcmcs for their rehabilitation. But 

many of them backed out and refused to move out of 

- of a camp were to receive doles and other 

facilities for their subsistence until they could be absorbed on 
lands or other avenues of employment under various schemes spon¬ 
sored jointly by the Centre or the State. 


On the 8th of April Dr. Roy made it plain to the members of 
the Refugee Rehabilitation Advisory Board, on which there were 
representatives of opposition parties, that Government would not 
reconsider the cases of those refugees who had agreed to go outside 
West Bengal and had taken benefits. At the same time he promised 
to look into the grievances of those camp refugees whose doles had 
been stopped and assured the members that no one would be 
forcibly sent out of the State for rehabilitation outside. The orga¬ 
nizers of the movement claimed that nearly 25,000 refugees had 
been arrested, though most of them had been released later except 
the leaders. "Camps could not continue for ever”, he wrote to 
Prof. Ninnal Bhattacharjee, M.L.C., and other refugee leaders. 

The agitation was confined to 50,000 camp refugees on whom 
the Central Government was spending Rs. 10 crores a year. Meher 
Chand Khanna, Central Rehabilitation Minister, referring to this 
agitation claimed in Parliament that already about 2.9 million people 
had been rehabilitated partially. Rehabilitation benefits, he stated, 
could not be given for an indefinite period. People coming from 
East Bengal since 1958 were only ‘migrants’ and not 'displaced 
persons’ thereby absolving Government from any responsibility to¬ 
wards their maintenance or rehabilitation. 

The movement was called off by the leaders on the 19th of 
April on the assurance of the Chief Minister that no unwilling 
refugee would be forced to leave West Bengal for rehabilitation, 
cash doles stopped on grounds of refusal to go outside the State 
would be restored and all arrested persons would be released once 
the movement was withdrawn. 

On the following month the Chief Minister faced a "direct action” 
movement sponsored by the Price Increase and Famine Resistance 
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Committee headed by the same set of leaders, Suresh Banerjee 
Hemanta Bose and Communist leaders belonging to the Opposition. 
Their representatives met the Chief Minister at 5.30 P.M. on Sunday 
the 8th of June at his residence to submit a memorandum. The 
Food Minister was asked to be present to assist his Chief at this 
meeting. Suresh Banerjee came with four others. They threatened 
Dr. Roy’s Government with 'Direct Action’ from June 13 until the 
Government fulfilled their demands for supply of 'good* quality 
rice through modified rationing shops at Rs. 17.50 per maund, 
extension of modified rationing to cover all families irrespective 
of their income and 'atta’ or wheat at Rs. 15 per maund. A second 
meeting with the leaders was arranged on the 10th of June to 
which they agreed. 

After the 10th of June meeting the leaders postponed their 'direct 
action’ movement in consideration of Government’s appreciation of 
the suggestions on the working of test relief and gratuitous relief 
schemes, grant of agriculture and crop loans and extension of modi¬ 
fied rationing. Three thousand peasant marchers carrying red flags 
assembled in a park facing the Chief Minister’s house, known as 
Wellington Square (later renamed as Subodh Mallick Square). It 
had been the venue of many historic meetings during independence 
struggle and post-independent days. Blare of the microphones there 
disturbed our office work but strangely enough it could hardly 
dis!turb the sleep of the aged Chief Minister in his bed room on 
the first floor. The peasants heard their leader Hare Krishna Konar’s 
announcement of withdrawal of the civil disobedience movement in 
view of limited acceptance by the Government of some of the 
farmers’ demands. Pursuing his wise policy of 'discussion, com¬ 
promise and adjustment” in the first half of the year 1958 the Chief 
Minister was able successfully to withstand the three-pronged attack 
on his Government. 

"Time” Magazine’s Venom on Calcutta 

On the afternoon of the 30th of June the Chief Minister with a 
’Time’ magazine in his hand walked from his house to address a 
conference of the Congress Party in the Wellington Square. 'Time’ 
in an article had described Calcutta as a stinking city whew thou¬ 
sands were dying and, therefore, the journal advised American 
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tourists to omit Calcutta from their itinerary. Stoutly defending 
Calcutta against the canards spread by the enemies of the Congress 
e sai , It IS a glorious example of a blend of both old and new. 

e city IS full of enthusiasm and with all its shortcomings was 
the farthest from being derelict. The death rate was the lowest of 
all citi^ in India in spite of the fact that large number of refugees 
y^ere living in and around the city in conditions far from ideal. 
The Americans should remember what happened in the city in 
1940-45. They converted the city into a war base which invited 
Japanese bombers over it resulting in disruption in Bengal economy. 
-Bengalees had no say on what was happening”. Then he posed 
the question; “Were Bengalees responsible or Americans?” Anti- 
Congress people were busy spreading canards about Calcutta which 
is the heart of the State, for, if Calcutta died West Bengal itself 
could not exist, and if West Bengal died, the Congress could not 
exist. In no other city two million people gather to hear Nehru 
and three million in this city turned up to welcome Bulganin and 
Khnischev which they would never forget”. Thunderous cheers 
greeted him as he concluded his speech. 


76th Birthday of Dr. Roy 

He appeared on the same dais next day to receive addresses of 
felicitation from Mayor Triguna Sen and various organisations and 
thousands of citizens who gathered there to felicitate him on his 
76th birthday. But the speech which moved most was that of Dr. 
Roy itself. "I have learnt three things from my parents in my 
life—selfless service, a spirit of equality and never to accept defeat". 
On equality of men he said, "Possibly all men were equal and they 
differed only in respect of their capacity to do things. Every one 
should go on trying to do things, even if that resulted in his death". 
Then he jokingly referred to objections raised in certain quarters on 
felicitating him. ’T do not understand this opposition because I 
have not done anything wrong. Probably when I die, these people 
would say, "Oh, he was a good man, he should have lived longer”! 
As in the past, the Congress Chief. Atulya Ghosh, presented him 
with a purse of Rs. 1 lakh which he returned to the Congress, part 
of which was to be set apart for a students’ home named after him 
which he had inaugurated earlier on the day. 


25 
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Nehru on Bengal Congress 

In the context of the by-election in South Calcutta where 
Siddhartha Sankar Ray suported by left parties was contesting the 
Congress candidate, a veteran Councillor of Calcutta Corporation, 
Bijoy Banerjee, Nehru expressed his disappointment on the waning 
influence of Congress in Calcutta in a letter to Atulya Ghosh of 
which a copy was sent to the Chief Minister. Excerpts from the 
letter are reproduced: — 


New Delhi, 
July 4. 1958 


My dear Atulya Babu, 

I am sorry to have pained you by what I had written. But, I must 
be frank with you that the impression has been growing upon me, 
and I have often mentioned it to you previously, that the Bengal 
Congress has been suffering from the malady which has affected 
many of our other State Congresses, that is, we begin to lose touch 
with the people as a whole. Sometimes, we succeed in keeping a 
disciplined group in the Congress. But this is done at the expense 
of that wider sympathy which is essential to an organisation like 
the Congress. Calcutta is not only the heart of Bengal, but a major 
nerve centre of India. Progressively Calcutta has slipped out of 
the Congress influence. This has been distressing me very greatly. 
Young men look elsewhere; intellectuals also generally look else¬ 
where. To some extent, this has happened in other parts of the 
country too, but Calcutta's importance makes any development 
there of much greater significance. 

I have been struggling in my mind with this deteriorating position 
for some time past. Generally the result of elections also indicates 
this, that is, the elections from the teachers and like constituencies. 
But, more than everything else is just the atmosphere of Calcutta, 
with its ceaselMs processions, demonstrations, etc. Our opposition 
groups hold frequent public meetings. The Congress, so far as I 
know seldom has a public meeting in Calcutta. There is the coming 
electimi in Siddhartha Ray’s constituency. Our opposition *{ieople 
are working hard there. I do not know what the Congress is doing* 
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It appears almost that the West Bengal Congress has given up 
much hope in Calcutta and thinks more of the rural areas. The 
rural areas of course are important, but if Calcutta goes from' us 
the rural areas will be powerfully affected; indeed, the whole of 
India will be affected. 

My whole approach to the Congress organisation during the last 
many decades has been an approach to the general public and an 
aggressive approach. I do not wish to be on the defensive, and I 
am not too much concerned about the internal organisation except 
in so far as it is a link with the vital elements among the people. 

In Calcutta, probably the strength of the Congress, such as it 
is, lies more with the non-Bengali elements there. It is good that we 
have the support of the non-Bengali elements, but not to have 
the support of the Bengali elements who form the heart of the city, 
is a great weakness. 

For all these reasons, I have felt that new approaches are neces¬ 
sary and that we must get out of ruts in which we have been. 

I am writing to you frankly because this is a matter of vital im¬ 
portance for you, for me and for all of us. It requires the most 
careful consideration. 

However, in so far as this question of Youth Festival is con¬ 
cerned, I think I was somewhat unfair to you, and I am very sorry 
for it. It is my intention to come to Calcutta for two or three days 
towards the end of this month. When I come there, I should like 
to meet these young men of the Youth Festival, especially to clear 
up my own position and to tell them how 1 feel about their irres¬ 
ponsible action. I should also like to meet various groups of people, 
even though they might not be playing any important part in the 
Congress. 

Copy to: Dr. B. C. Roy Yours sincerely, 

Jawahar Jau^lal Nehru 

Shri Atulya Ghosh, 

President, West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee, 
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In the month of July the borders of Bengal and Assam were be¬ 
coming sensitive. Reports of shooting of Indian citizens by East 
Pakistan Army and raids by East Pakistanis particularly in the 
three districts of 24 Parganas, Murshidabad and Nadia were pouring 
in the Secretariat. People living in the border areas became panicky 
due to digging of trenches and military movements on the other 
side of the border. On the 18th of July seven members of the 
Legislative Assembly belonging to the Opposition parties among 
whom were Bankim Mukherjee (Deputy Leader of the Communist 
Party) sent the following note to the Chief Minister drawing his 
attention to the dangerous situation; — 

The Chief Minister, 

Govt, of West Bengal, Calcutta 

Calcutta. 18th July, 1958 

Repeated reports in the newspapers of military movements 
within East Pakistan near the borders of West Bengal and Assam 
in the wake of frequent border incidents accompanied by shooting 
upon Indian citizens by Pakistani military men are causing deep 
anxiety in our minds and in the minds of the people at large. 

The problem has assumed a special significance particular after 
the happenings in Lebanon and Jordan followed by foreign mili¬ 
tary interventions in those countries. 

Although the matter belongs to the domain of Central Govt, yet 
we feel it incumbent upon us, in the face of this developing danger 
to West Bengal and the rest of India to request you to enlighten 
us as also the general public on the floor of the House as to what 
the actual position is. 

Time has arisen when, we feel, that there is no room for com¬ 
placency as is being shown by the Govt. 

Sd. Bankim Mukherji, 

Sd. Deven Sen, 

Sd. Hemanta Kumar Bose, 

Sd. Jatin Chakraborty, 

Sd. Subodh Banerjee, 

Sd. Fakir Chandra Ray, 

Sd. Labanya Prava Ghosh, 
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On the sanie afternoon the Chief Minister dictated the followin| 
letter for'the Prime Minister which was sent on the day following, 
i.e. on the 19th of July — 


My dear Jawahar, 


Calcutta, 

The 18th/19th July, 1958. 


I have just received a note from some of the Members of the 
Assembly regarding the situation in the borders between West Ben¬ 
gal, Assam and East Pakistan. As you know, we have been dis¬ 
cussing this problem, particularly with reference to Assam. 

Another point that has been raised in this note is that, in view 
of the situation in the Middle East, if some statement could be 
made in the Assembly in reply to this note, it may create a good 
impression. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

The Chief Minister received another note, this time from the 
members of the Government party, on the border situation in the 
three districts of West Bengal more or less on the same line as the 
one written by the Opposition members. 

In the context of the Prime Minister’s visit to Calcutta and the 
impending South Calcutta by-elcction, a section of dissident Con¬ 
gressmen among whom were some members of the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council numbering 49 approached the Chief 
Minister for arranging a separate interview for them with the 
Prime Minister during his visit to Calcutta. These Congress repre¬ 
sentatives were dissatisfied with the manner in which the Congress 
organisation in West Bengal was being run by the Congress Presi¬ 
dent and wanted to bring about a change in the party executive.' 
Some of them saw the Chief Minister and placed before him the 

following note: — 
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Calcutta, 

16th July, 1958. 


Dear Dr. Roy, 

We the undersigned Congressmen are greatly encouraged to 
learn from the newspapers that Shri Jawaharlal Nehru is coming 
to Calcutta towards the end of July in order to discuss about the 
situation in Calcutta and organisational matters in West Bengal. 
Wo shall be obliged if you would be good enough to see that we 
get an exclusive interview with him. 

With regards, 


Yours sincerely, 

' ■ '1 

I 

In another letter to the Chief Minister dated the 18th of July 
some Congressmen brought to his notice the frequent border raids 
by East Pakistani in three West Bengal districts. The letter runs 
as follows: — 

To 

The Chief Minister, 

Government of West Bengal, 

Writers* Buildings, 18th July, 1958 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

We the undersigned members of the Assembly, for and on be¬ 
half of the citizens living in Murshidabad, Nadia and 24-Parganas, 
do hereby represent that the present situation in the three districts 
is causing us great apprehension and anxiety. For some time 
past people from East Pakistan have indulged in frequent border 
raids with the result that people living in the border areas in India 
have suffered badly due to loss of cattle and crop. Recently we have 
come to learn that the East Pakistan Government are concentra¬ 
ting troops just across the border, digging trenches and taking 
odier steps with a view to carry on military operations against 
India. 
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The people living in the border area of India arc panic stricken 
and are approaching you to take appropriate steps by moving the 
Centra! Government so that adequate steps may be taken for the 
safety of the lives and properties of the people of the districts. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sankardas Banerjee 
and 
others. 

Again on the 19th of July Dr. Roy sent a letter to Nehru with 
which he enclosed both the notes that he had received on the two 
different issues. He expressed in no uncertain terms against fissi- 
parous tendencies among Congressmen and reiterated his complete 
faith in the Congress executive and its chief. The letter runs as 
follows : — 


Calcutta 

The 19th July, 1958. 


My dear Jawahar, 

I had sent you a letter yesterday signed by some of the Members 
of the Assembly, drawing attention of this Government, as well as 
the Central Government, to the situation in the borders of Nadia, 
Murshidabad and 24-Parganas. 

I have received today another largely signed note (enclosed— 
appendix I) telling us that the East Pakistan Government are con¬ 
centrating troops along the border and digging trenches. I do not 
know how far this is true. But in any case, this needs considera¬ 
tion. Please let me know what am I to do. 

I also enclose a note (appendix 2) signed by 49 Members of the 
Congress, some of whom are Assembly Members, asking for an 
opportunity to meet you when you come here. I am definite that 
such a meeting would be detrimental to the interest of the election 
in South Calcutta. As a matter of fact, I should not be surprised 
if some of the signatories have this ultimate object in view that if 
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Siiddhartha wins, Atulya Babu will have to go and if he loses, 
Atulya Babu remains there. Let Siddhartha win. It is very 
difiScult to understand what underlying ideas of the signatories is 
likely to be, but 1 can tell you that if you come here, please do 
not give any opportunity to these men to disturb the arrangement 
that we are making for South Calcutta election. If there is a divi¬ 
sion amongst Congressmen, we shall have to bid good-bye to 
success in South Calcutta. As it is, I think we have got good 
chances in South Calcutta. 

As I wrote to you in my last letter, the atmosphere is thick with 
rumour that you have told certain men who went to see you in 
Delhi that Atulya Babu must go. Whether it is a fact or not is a 
different matter, but rumours spread whenever there is an uncer¬ 
tainty as regards the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bidhan. 

The international situation in West Asia was deteriorating be¬ 
cause of American aggression in Lebanon and British landings in 
Jordan. Khruschev had written to the Prime Minister of India on 
the explosive West Asian situation, seeking his intervention to 
prevent a war. The international situation made Nehru’s promised 
visit to Calcutta in the last week of July uncertain, as will be 
evident from the two following letters which he wrote to the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal on the 18th and 22nd of July; — 

New Delhi 
July 18, 1958. 

My dear Bidhan, 

I gather that you telephoned today to find out if my programme 
for Calcutta stood. It is difficult to be absolutely sure, but I still 
intend going to Calcutta. Unless some very bad development takes 
place during the next few days, I shall go to Calcutta. If the world 
takes a leap to suicide, then of course all existing programmes are 
cancelled. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 
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New Delhi 
July 22. 1958. 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have your letter. I am afraid there is little chance of my being 
able to go to Calcutta. You should, therefore, not make any pro¬ 
gramme for me especially. If anyhow you are having your Mandal 
meeting, well and good. 

There is a faint chance of my having to leave India quickly. 
Even if I do not leave India, I shall not be able to leave Delhi. At 
the most, I might get away for a day. If at that time I can come 
for a day to attend your Mandal meeting I shall try to do so. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 

Referring to Dr. Roy’s letter of the 18th and 19th of July on 
the border situation in West Bengal Nehru wrote a reassuring letter 
to Dr. Roy to dispel any fear and panic that the border troubles 
might have caused in the minds of the people: — 

New Delhi, 
July 23, 1958. 

My dear Bidhan, 

I am writing to you about the border troubles with Eastern 
Pakistan. There is no doubt that the Pakistanis there are trouble¬ 
some and mischievous. But the accounts that are published in our 
newspapers give a very exaggerated picture of what has happened. 
Sometimes even the local officials send accounts which are not 
strictly accurate. We have had a fairly thorough examination by 
our military and our Intelligence in regard to a number of incidents 
on the Ass*am-Pakistan border. As a result of this, we found that 
the accounts sent to us even by the Assam Government (which 
were, of course, based on local reports) were far from correct. In 
some places, our men were at fault. I do not mean to say that 
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th6 l^akisatnis do not misbehave. But it is not correct to say that 
they are constantly attacking us and we are on the defensive. 

The fact of the matter is that the Pakistanis are terribly afraid 
of us, and a person who is afraid, misbehaves. So far as the army 
is concerned, East Pakistan has relatively small forces. They are 
not in any sense dangerous to us. Of course, one cannot get away 
from the fact that the great city of Calcutta is not far from the 
Pakistan border. That itself is a permanent risk and an opportunity 
for mischief. But, broadly speaking, there is no reason for us to 
get excited over this border situation, provided always that we are 
on the alert and ready to meet any development. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 

The threat of an imminent war in West Asia having receded in 
the fourth week of July Nehru was able to fulfil his promised visit 
to Calcutta. On the 27th of July soon after his arrival at Raj 
Bhavan he addressed a crowded press conference. He said he had 
come to the city to discuss problems of the country with indivi¬ 
duals and groups, not as the Prime Minister but in the *old way’. 
Later in the day addressing 3,000 Mondal Congress presidents and 
secretaries he ridiculed the idea that he had come to Calcutta to 
shake up the West Bengal Congress organisation. For Atulya Ghosh 
he uttered a word of praise. The State Congress chief, he said, was 
a pillar of strength for Congress for many years. But then it would 
be better, he continued, to have a rotating system of office-bearers 
from the lowest rank upwards. Nehru’s utterances brought jubila¬ 
tion in the official Congress and ministerial circles. He had heeded 
to the advice of his friend, Dr. Roy. 

Meanwhile the polling date for the prestigeous seat in the 
Bhowanipur constituency was drawing nigh. Sunday, the 24th of 
August, was fixed as the date for the polling. K. V. K. Sundaram, 
the acting Chief Election Commissioner, came to Calcutta in the 
first week of August to investigate into the complaints made by 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray and Jyoti Basu regarding omission of 
1,171 names from the rolls at the last revision, thus depriving them 
of their voting rights. The Election Commissioner personally visited 
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some of the houses in Bhowanipore constituency later told 
newsmen that the complaints "were well founded” and immediately 
ordered special revision of the electoral rolls of that constituency. 

Election tempo was rising. Both sides threw their chosen leaders 
and marshalled their best workers for the campaign. The polling 
was heavy, varying between 70 and 50 per cent, but on the whole 
the day passed off without any major incident of violence except 
that at about 10 A.M. the Chief Minister received a telephonic 
message that a Congress worker, Satya Biswas of Central Calcutta 
had to be removed to a hospital with bum injuries on his eyes 
as a result of some acid throwing by opposite party workers. On 
that day altogether 22 arrests were made on charges of imper¬ 
sonation. 

On the following day the mystery of the ballot boxes was un¬ 
ravelled. Out of 36,195 votes cast, Siddhartha Shankar Ray secured 
23,222 votes against 12,684 polled by his Congress rival, Bijoy 
Kumar Banerjee. In the 1957 general election as a Congress nominee 
Ray had a majority of nearly 7,000 votes. The electorate of the 
most enlightened constituency in the country vindicated his stand 
in the most unmistakable terms. His victory was a morale booster 
not only to him individually but to the entire opposition parties 
supporting him in the election. 

Tram Strike 

Calcutta has witnessed many strikes, industrial or other wise, 
but never the one that she witnessed in August-September of that 
year. The workers had never been so united as they were in that 
memorable strike. Congress, Communist and Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
unions all combined in demanding an upward revision of pay, 
gratuity and leave facilities. A joint committee representing the 
three unions were formed to enforce their demnds. The company’s 
chairman, Mr. Webb with another director. Sir Percival Griffiths, 
came rushing from England to negotiate with the workers and the 
Government for a settlement of the issues. They met the Chief 
Minister along with another of their local director, Badri Prasad 
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Poddar, to plead that unless the Company was allowed to increase 
the fare by one pice per stage the inadequate resources of the com¬ 
pany would not permit the authorities to meet the demands of the 
workers. At one stage the directors announced their decision to, 
increase the fare unilaterally. The Chief Minister wrote a stiff 
letter to the management warning them of the consequences of 
such a step. Then followed protracted negotiations between the 
management and labour, joint committee and the Government and 
the management and the Government. One group entered the room 
of the Chief Minister with their proposal while the other group 
came with their counter proposal. But the woist sufferers were the 
city commuters who had to go without trams for a long stretch 
of 41 days beginning on August 12 and ending on September 22. 
After receipt of the warning letter from the Chief Minister the 
Company suspended their decision to increase the fare. On the 
morning of Sunday, the 21st of December, the Chief Minister 
called his Law Secretary, K. K. Hajara to his house. The two re¬ 
mained closetted for an hour examining the latest offers of the 
company vis-a-vis the modified demands of the striking men. A 
formula was hammered out. The Chief Minister dictated to me a 
long note addressed to the management and the trade union leaders. 
As he was doing this, Nepal Roy, a Congress M.L.A. representing 
the joint committee, met him twice in the morning. In his second 
meeting with the Chief Minister he gave the green signal on behalf 
of the striking men to the formula evolved by Dr. Roy, The note 
was typed on demi-official letter heads of the Chief Minister, but 
Mr. Hajara advised the Chief Minister not to send the note with 
his own signature but get it signed by one of the officers of his 
own secretariat. Sunday being a holiday, no officer was available 
on the spot except myself as his Personal Assistant, After discussion 
with the Law Secretary it was decided that the note should go as 
a communique from his secretariat over my signature, and this was 
done. I was thrilled at the suggestion that an important document 
like the one should bear my signature. On the following day this 
proposal was ratified by a general body meeting of the striking 
workers on the basis of 5 per cent increase in pay with a minimum 
of Rs. 5 per month, provident fund at 6 \ per cent of both basic 
pay and dearness allowance, payment of gratuity of 15 days basic 
pay for every year of service. At the same time Government agreed 
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to institute a court of enquiry about the Company’s resources. The 
Chief Minister also promised to release every one of those who 
had been arrested in connection with the strike. Thus ended one of 
the longest transport strikes of the city. The citizens heaved a 
sigh of relief. 


India’s First Express Highway 

A fine modern town was emerging for the Durgapur Steel Project 
with the boulevards bearing the names of Tagore, Aurobindo and 
Vivekananda from what were once forest and paddy lands. During 
his many sojourns to Durgapur the Chief Minister keenly felt the 
need for a shorter trunk route to connect Calcutta with this indus¬ 
trial complex. If Durgapur one day was to become the Ruhr of 
India it must have an Express Highway. He began to work on it 
with the help of his own team of engineers and when the blue¬ 
print was ready he went to Delhi to obtain necessary sanction and 
money. On the 7th of October the Union Minister for Transport 
and Communications announced an allotment of Rs. 5 crores for 
the construction of a new 'National Expressway’, the first of its kind 
in India, from Calcutta to Durgapur entailing a total expenditure 
of 16 crores. Only motor vehicles would be allowed to use it and 
the entire amount was to be raised by special levy on vehicles 
using the road. (This road has since been completed and is serving 
as lifeline between Calcutta and Durgapur). 

Mission to USA & Europe 

Dr. Roy had been working on a plan to visit some European 
countries and the United States for a medical check-up and exami¬ 
nation of his right eye by a Vienese surgeon. He had also received 
offers from abroad for the setting up of a fertilizer project at 
Durgapur and for construction of gas grid from Durgapur to 
Calcutta. Although his tour abroad was primarily a personal one, 
he had always availed of such opportunity to rope in reputed firms 
and expertise for development projects of West Bengal. On the 
15th of Octolier he reached Bombay. Four of us on his personal 
staff were with him during his two-day stay in Bombay where‘he 
visited the Remand Homes, child welfare centres and industrial 
housing projects. Bombay bore no scar of partition unlike Bengal 
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which was groaning under the dead weight of refugee influx and 
the many problems that a partitioned province has to face. At 
Bombay Dr. Roy paid eloquent tributes on the advance the State 
had made industrially and otherwise. On the night of the 17th of 
October we all went to the Santa Cruz airport to see the Chief 
Minister off. It was about 10 O’clock. The custom formalities 
were over in no time for the VIP of Bengal. Four of us were 
standing near the bay to see Air India’s giant plane flying with 
the Chief Minister. His faithful valet, Kartick, was with us in a 
row. He turned back, came to us and thrust a hundred rupee note 
to each one of us, saying that this was for our Bombay marketing. 
But to his bearer he gave another hundred-rupee note. He smiled 
and said, “Take the bearer with you in your first class compart¬ 
ment. He need not travel alone in a lower class. I hope all of you 
will enjoy your journey back to Calcutta”. We clung to that place 
for quite some time until the plane had disappeared in the dark 
night sky. Something was terribly missing. We returned to the 
house of ihis millionaire Bombay host but that gaiety was 
momentarily gone. 

Anti-Profiteering Ordinance 

Within a week after the Chief Minister’s departure for Europe 
the West Bengal Government promulgated the Anti-Profiteering 
Ordinance which empowered it to fix maximum price at each stage 
of scrnie specified articles of daily use and provided punishment for 
profiteering. The main object of the Ordinance was to prevent 
profiteering in rice, wheat and wheat products, pulses, spices, edible 
oil, sugar, baby food and drugs and medicines. A dealer profiteering 
in any specified article could be sentenced upto two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment or with fine or with both and the specified article in 
respect of which the offence is committed would be forfeited. On 
the 24th of October the State Government fixed the maximum retail 
price of wheat at 37 naiye paise, flour at 56 N.P. and atta 44 N.P. 
per seer. 

Roy Back at Headquarters 

Dr. B. C. Roy returned from his 40-day visit to the USA and 
Europe on the 22nd of November. As he alighted from the plane 
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at Dum Dum he was given an affectionate welcome by oflBcials 
and large number of friends. From the airport he came straight to 
his office to deal with official papers. PrafuUa Chandra Sen was 
with him for an hour to give an appraisal of the situation during 
the period of his absence. Press reporters were there in greater 
strength to hear from him his achievement in the USA and the 
Continent in respect of the development schemes of the State 
Government. 

Briefing newsmen he said that he had contacted industrial orga¬ 
nisations in Yugoslavia who agreed to supply the pipe line to 
carry gas from Durgapur to fuel hungry Calcutta on rupee basis. 
(This has since been done). In USA he had asked certain firms to 
give quotations for supply of water to Calcutta slums and for fire¬ 
fighting by sinking tubewells, payment in regard to which would be 
made on rupee basis. (Two months back a raging fire in Central 
Calcutta had destroyed a part of her busiest trade centre when the 
city’s hydrants could hardly supply the needed water). Coaltar was 
one of the derivatives of the coke oven plant already working at 
Durgapur. In Germany the Chief Minister had consulted some 
industrial firms for finalisation of the scheme for manufacture of 
coaltar derivatives, the project having already received the approval 
of the Planning Commission. Realising that foreign exchange was 
the main impediment, the Chief Minister’s task was to induce 
foreign Governments to make it possible for contractors to take 
up the projects without increasing India’s foreign exchange com¬ 
mitments till 1963. With a broad grin the Chief Minister announced 
that he had succeeded in his endevour in Holland and the USA 
and in a voice which characterised all such pronouncements he 
said that all these schemes would be implemented in the near 
future. 

In Viena he had consulted the famous eye Surgeon, Dr. Boek, 
for his troubled right eye, his left eye having been operated there 
in 1953 by Prof. Lindner, one of the great eye specialists of the 
world. Boek, Lindner’s successor in the University, had agreed to 
come to India and he actually came a year after to operate his 
eye at Darjeeling. 
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After the newsmen had left a young officer of the Home Depart¬ 
ment, R. N. Sengupta, who was waiting outside, was called in. He 
had in his hand massive files relating to exchange of enclaves 
under the Nehru-Noon Agreement. This intricate subject then re¬ 
ceived his undivided attention during the rest of his stay in office. 

On the 1st of November representatives of the Price Increase 
and Famine Resistance Committtec came to meet Dr. Roy in his 
Writers Buildings office. To them he divulged that he had sent 
two officers of the Food Department to Delhi to secure five lakh 
tonnes of rice from Orissa and Burma directly and three lakh 
tonnes of wheat from the Central pool. The State machinery was 
also getting ready for procuring one lakh tonnes of rice internally, 
as agreed to between the State Government and the Centre at a 
meeting of the National Development Council. 

Soon after the papers came out with reports of falling prices of 
rice in the districts. In north Bengal districts rice was selling at 
Rs. 21 per maund, and the price of rice fell by Rs. 3 in open 
market in Calcutta, from Rs. 33 to Rs. 30 per maund. By so doing 
he was able to avert the threatened movement on food front by the 
combined opposition. 


Haldia Port 

Towards the last week of the month a World Bank expert on 
ports came to Calcutta. World Bank had agreed to finance a subsi¬ 
diary port near Calcutta. After due consultation with the State 
Government and the Port Commissioners, Haldia was selected as 
the subsidiary port. (Haldia is now being developed as a big mari¬ 
time centre of Eastern India with its projects of ship-building yard 
and petro-chemical complex). 

In the midst of continuing metropolitan chaos and political 
turmoil important steps in the direction of sculpture and education 
had been taken, largely through the intiative of the Chief Minister. 
On Sunday the 30th of November Nehru came over to Calcutta 
at the invitation of the Chief Minister to fulfil six imporatnt engage¬ 
ments on a single day. The first item of his crowded programme 
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was* the unveiling of (to quote his own words) "a very very fine 
powerful piece of work’', the 11 ft. high bronze statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi standing on a 13 ft. sandstone pedastal executed by Debi 
Prosad Roy Chowdhury was specially commissioned by Dr. Roy to 
produce India’s best bronze statue of the Mahatma befitting Cal¬ 
cutta. Silent and devoted work for several months ultimately led 
to the creation of this very fine piece of sculpture of which any 
city could justly be proud. This was a big occasion both for Nehru 
and Dr. Roy. Nehru’s speech before the vast assemblege was highly 
emotional which moved the audience. This was the first time, the 
Prime Minister revealed, that he had agreed to perform the un- 
veilling ceremony of the Mahatma which he had declined in the 
past. 

From there the two leaders went to the northern part of the city 
where the Prime Minister inaugurated the Acharya Jagadish 
Chandra Bose Birth Centenary celebrations. Dr. Roy knew the 
great Indian scientist personally, and after his demise the legacy he 
left, Jagdish Bose Research Institute, had always received his 
personal interest as Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University, as 
Mayor of Calcutta Corporation, as an educationist and lastly as 
the Chief Minister. As Chairman of the Centenary Committee wel¬ 
coming Nehru he said that the great scientist had wanted to develop 
the Bose Research Institute as a centre of science and for exchange 
of views between scientists from different places. To fulfil his wish 
the committee had drawn up a programme. 

After opening an X'ray clinic the Prime Minister laid the foun¬ 
dation stone of a four storey block of the Indian Institute of Social 
Welfare and Business Management building to house a museum 
and statistical and psychological testing laboratory. But one of the 
special features of the function was presentation by the students 
of a life-size portrait of the Founder-President, Dr. B. C. Roy, to 
the Prime Minister which has since decorated the main hall of the 
Institute. Of the many institutions of the city which were nursed by 
him this institute was one. The idea of founding such an institute 
was mooted by late Dwijendra Kumar Sanyal with whom he came 
in contact in Calcutta University first where the former was a 
lecturer, and then again as he was running the Bureau of Employ- 
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menf of (he University for finding jobs for its students. Sanyal had 
impressed Dr. Roy who had selected him for preparing a scheme 
for starting an institute where both Post-graduate students and 
junior executives engaged in commercial firms could be trained for 
higher management training and girl graduates in social welfare. 

That Sunday, the 30th of November, was a breathless day for 
Nehru and Dr. Roy. To see them without any visible sign of fatigue 
at that ago of 69 and 76 respectively, going through programme 
after programme was openly commented upon by the press party 
following them. It was no less exhausting for those of us on his 
personal staff, to keep pace with them. 

Berubari Union 

A tiny part of the northern district of Jalpaiguri in West Bengal 
comprising an area of 8.75 sq. miles where 12,000 people lived 
(Muslims 100) suddenly hit the banner headlines of Calcutta dailies 
when as many as four adjournment motions were moved by the 
Opposition members on the 15th of December at the commence¬ 
ment of the winter session of the Assembly on the statement of 
the Prime Minister in the Lok Sabha on the 9th of December, 1958, 
over the decision to transfer parts of West Bengal territories 
(Berubari Union in Jalpaiguri district) to Pakistan on the basis 
of the ’’opinion of Revenue officers of West Bengal". (The Beru¬ 
bari issue has since been resolved at the time of going to the Press 
by the leaders of two friendly countries). The Chief Minister asked 
for time and after two days informed the House that he had received 
the following telegraphic reply from the Prime Minister on the 
proposed transfer of the Berubari Union. It would be pertinent lo 
quote the full text of his reply: — 

"I was referring to the boundary problems and said that 
we considered those at the official level first with Secretaries 
and Revenue authorities advising us. Then the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan met and considered the 
matter. Among the matters was that of the Berubari Union 
which both sides claimed as a whole. Thereafter I am 
reported to have said 'we accepted the advice chiefly of 
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the Revenue authorities and OtbctS of Wcst 
might be done’. As reported this might create SOMC WJIS^ 
prehension. I used this phrase broadly in the sense that) 
we were consulting those people for all these problems. I 
was not thinking at the time of the Berubari Union only. 
It is certainly not true to say that we look the decision to 
transfer parts of Berubari Union on the basis of the opinion 
of Revenue officers of West Bengal. Revenue officers had 
nothing to do with this particular matter. This was an ad 
hoc decision taken after consultation between our officers 
and West Bengal officers. Responsibility was on us, not 
on the Revenue officers. I am speaking in Rajya Sabha to¬ 
day (16th) and shall try to clear this up”. 

The Chief Minister further informed Ihe House that he had 
found on enquiry that the State Government Revenue Officers, 
Chief Secretary S. N. Roy, and Director of Land Records, Raghu 
Banerjee, were among the Bengal team who were present in the 
ante-room when Nehru-Noon conference was going on in Dehi 
but they gave no opinion regarding the points at issue (transfer of 
parts of Berubari) nor were they authorised to do so. 

On the 29th of December the Leader of the House in consulta¬ 
tion with the Leader of Opposition drafted the text of the special 
motion on Berubari which reflected the popular will on this issue. 
All sections of the House united in passing the motion that "with¬ 
out prejudice to the right of this Assembly to express its opinion 
on any Bill that may be brought in the Union Parliament for the 
purpose (readjustment of boundaries between West Bengal and 
East Pakistan) and in view of the fact that the area known as 
Berubari Union in the district of Jalpaiguri has been all along 
under the lawful control and possession of the State of West Boif- 
gal, in view of the fact that any readjustment of boundary which 
may result in the transfer of any part of the territory of the Beru¬ 
bari Union to East Pakistan will adversely affect the economic 

life and security of the people of the area,.This Assembly 

is of opinion that the said Berubari Union should remain a part 
of die territory of the Union of India”, 
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Towards the close of his 30-minute speech the Chief Minister 
made his stand and that of his Government unambiguous with the 
following remarks : — 

“So far as this Government is concerned, we have spent 
money in that area for construction of roads, bridges, etc. 
and also have settled some refugees for which money has 
been spent by the Govarnment of India. We are, therefore, 
very keen that the Berubari Union should remain with West 
Bengal which has been controlling and administering this 
union”. 

Explaining why he had agreed to bring the subject before the 
House, the Chief Minister said, : 

"The reason why, when the matter was placed before me, 
I thought of bringing it before the House for discussion, is 
that I thought it would be better for the Government of 
India to know the feeling of West Bengal, of the people of 
West Bengal, of all shades of opinion and that we should 
lay before them our emphatic protest against the readjust¬ 
ment of boundry in the manner suggested by the two Prime 
Minister’s (It was agreed that half of the union amounting 
to more than four square miles would be transferred to 
Pakistan). 

This was not the only occasion that the Chief Minister had rai¬ 
sed his voice against the decision of the Central Government and 
the Prime Minister publicly but whenever the interest of Bengal so 
demanded he had raised his head or registered his protest against 
any unjust treatment meted out to his State. Berubari is an instance 
of this. 



CHAPTER Xm 


THE YEAR 1959 

The Plaiiining Sub-Committee of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee was meeting in Delhi on the 31st of March for discussion' 
on the implications of a big Third Five Year Plan. Dr. B. C. Roy 
and C. D. Deshmukh were requested by the Congress President to 
attend as special invitees. Dr. Roy left for Delhi a day earlier 
to attend the AlCC sub-committee meeting and the National 
Development Council meeting scheduled to meet three days after. 
He had taken with him some of the schemes which had been fra¬ 
med as a result of his negotiations with firms in Europe and Ame¬ 
rica. All these required the sanction of the Government of India 
and allotment of funds by it. The main agenda papers for consi¬ 
deration were financial resources of the Third Plan, price, income, 
wages and profits, the implications of a socialist pattern of society 
and utilisation of resources from rural areas. All these were basic 
questions and it was for the party hierarchy to give guidelines for 
the NDC meeting. 

The most important item that the NDC discussed in the presence 
of Chief Ministers of different States was State trading in food; 
This scheme envisaged appointment of agents or cooperative socie¬ 
ties to purchase paddy for it at a fixed price. The rice mills could 
also buy certain quantities of paddy under licence from Govern¬ 
ment of which 25 per cent would go to the Government. Nq one 
would be entitled to hold more than stipulated quantities of paddy 
or rice without a licence. Government having the right to procure 
rice or paddy held under licence. Sale to the consumers would be 
done through fair price shops. In scarcity pockets and deficit 
areas paddy might be distributed through test relief centres. But 
the main idea was to eliminate middlemen as far as possible. Dt. 
Roy was an enthusiastic supporter and initiator of the scheme of 
gradual take-over of foodgrains trade from private tarders. No 
other Chief Minister had to face such mighty movement on food 
fronts year after year as Dr. Roy did in his own State. Pragmatist 
as he was, he was convinced that peoples food could not be 
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in the hands of a trading community who were gradually forfeiting 
the trust of the people and the Government by their unscrupulous 
trade practices. 

f 

In between these meetings Dr. Roy saw the Prime Minister on 
the 4th of April, and among the various matters he had discussed, 
with the latter was the Yugoslav Government offer of gas grid 
and gas purification plant for supply of gas to Calcutta. In aU his 
major schemes he used to fully brief the Prime Minister through 
personal discussions and following them up by letters, and in this 
particular proposition, he had followed the same course. Early 
morning on the day following as 1 reached his Delhi residence, the 
first thing that he did was to dictate to me the following letter to 
the Prime Minister on this subject: — 


Camp 42 Ratendone Rd. 
New Delhi 
April 5, 1959 

My dear Jawahar, 

You will remember, when we were discussing various things 
yesterday, I told you that we had now got an offer from the Yugos¬ 
lav Govt, regarding the supply of Gas Grid as well as of the Elec¬ 
tric Compressor Station and Gas Purification Plant for the taking 
over to Calcutta of gas manufactured in Durgapur. 

The present position is that we actually manufacture every day 
16 million eft of gas at Durgapur. We are using a portion of it 
for under-firing. When the Thermal Plant which is next door, is 
put into operation we might utilize a little more gas for heating 
the boilers. Still we shall be left with nearly 7 to 8 million eft. 
of gas which at its cost price would mean about Rs. 6,000 a day. 
That is to say, so long as we are not able to utilise 8 million eft. of 
^as, we shall be losing Rs. 6000 per day which is a great loss not 
merely to the Coke Oven Plant itself but a loss to the country 
because the gas is running waste. It is for this reason that I have 
been so keen upon getting the Gas Grid Scheme accepted by-4iie 
Planning Commission so that there might be no time-lag between 
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tiie'installatioB of the Coke Oven Plant and the utilization of dui 
gaa. As you know, since last October I have Been at it but I am 
very sorry to say that I have not been able to finalize it and get the 
sanction from the Planning Commission. 

On the other hand, as the note given to me by the Yugoslav 
Govt will show, they have already arranged to purchase from 
India a large quantity of various times mentioned in it but they 
cannot purchase them because they have not the rupee equivalent. 
All that the Yugoslav Govt, desire is that they be allowed to sell 
the pipes for our Gas Grid System which are very suitable for us, 
in order that they could make their purchases, as mentioned in 
page I of the Note. 

I am troubling you for the reason mentioned in the above para¬ 
graph. I have seen Morarjibhai and he seemed to be impressed with 
the proposition. He has not given his final decision which we are 
hoping to get in a few days but I am sending you this letter in 
order that you might be in the know as to the exact position re¬ 
garding the Yugoslav Government, offer. You will notice in the 
chart given along with this offer that if we give the order some time 
in April or May in 1959, we may expect the things to be in running 
order by May 1961. That includes the import of the pipes, the 
laying down of the pipeline, and the putting in of the Compressor 
as well as of the Gas Purification Plant. For all this they want only 
the rupee value. I remember your saying to me that we should do 
something for keeping our trade relations with Yugoslavia. Here is 
an opportunity which I feel we should avail and get the trade rela¬ 
tionship growing. As this would more or less be a matter of high 
policy, I thought it would be better to inform you about this. Of 
course you are bound to discuss this with Morarji. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan. 


On 6th of April we left Delhi, the Chief Minister by plane and 
myself in the first available mail train. Despite tremendous pressure 
of work from morning except for an hour or so for lunch break. 
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his entourage consisted of one Personal Assistant, a secunty oM(^ 
and his bearer. He seldom departed from this practice and the cost 
of his tours in his own State or outside was relatively modest. 

Krishna Menon & Coffee Percolator 

In the second week of April, India’s Defence Minister Krishna 
Menon came over to Calcutta on a routine visit. One of his im¬ 
portant engagements was a meeting with the Chief Minister, his 
old friend since the days of freedom struggle. As the Defence 
Minister’s cavalcade followed by military outriders screeched to 
a halt at the parking bay of Chief Minister’s house. Dr. Roy came 
out to receive Menon. The first thing he uttered on seeing him 
was: "Menon, we have lost a Canberra”. The reply came. Yes, 
we have, but the pilot and the navigator are safe and have been 
brought back” (A couple of days back an Indian Air Force Can¬ 
berra piloted by Sq. Leader J. C. Sengupta had strayed into 
Pakistan air space and was shot down near Rawalpindi). Menon 
then turned back to one of his aides who handed over to him 
a packet. As we followed the two leaders in the ofl&ce room, 
Menon himself opened the packet and with a smiling face handed 
over a dazzling coffee percolator, saying "Some of our defence 
establishments are producing these for civilian use” He then handed 
over the gift to the Chief Minister. I was expecting to see some 
new type of weapon, but instead we saw a luxury item being 
produced by our armament factories! (Later in 1963 after Indian 
army debacle in NEFA front coffee percolator was cited as an 
example of lack of vision and unpreparedness in weaponry of our 
army and Menon had to go). Menon knew that Dr. Roy loved 
coffee and equally loved to serve best variety of coffee to his 
friends. Promptly orders were sent to prepare coffee in the new 
percolator and the two leaders then settled down to discuss the 
question of a suitable site for building a football stadium in 
Calcutta Maidan which was under the jurisdiction of the Defence 
Ministry. Blueprints of alternative sites in the maidan were spread 
on the table with the supporting note from the Home Department 
of the State Government and the Defence Minister promised to gjve 
his final decision after examination of the case at Delhi. 
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Academy of Dance. Drama and Music 

In Bengal, as in other parts of the country, before the abolition 
of zamindaries (landlordism) and princely states, the Rajas and the 
Zamindars were the principal patrons of all kinds of art. The Chief 
Minister realised that the responsibility for peoples cultural deve¬ 
lopment now devolved on the State. He had collected a number of 
men around him and sought their help in the development of 
Bengal’s traditional music, dance and drama. Earlier, with the he^p 
of the reputed singer, Pankaj Kumar Mallick, State Government 
had created a Folk Entertainment section. Two years ago Dr. Roy 
had laid the foundation-stone of a building at the Jorasanko house 
of Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. On 15th of April, the Bengali 
New Year day, he inaugurated by lighting a lamp of the new four- 
storey building of the West Bengal academy of Dance, Drama and 
Music. The new Building stood on a raft foundation over an area 
of 9,300 sq. ft. providing class rooms for the academy’s three 
faculties of dance, drama and music and an auditorium with 3(X) 
seats. The object which the Chief Minister set for this academy 
was to try and evolve a properly balanced and systematic course 
for histrionic arts and to coordinate sporadic activities in the field, 
throwing open opportunities for young talents to take regular 
courses of theoretical and practical training and to build up their 
career. Ahindra Chowdhury, who shined for decades in Bengal's 
theatrical art, helped the State Government in maintaining the high 
standard of this pioneer institution in the country. 

Indian Plastic Industry Comes to Age 

In 1956-57 and 1957-58 West Bengal was leading in the number 
of new companies registered. The Company Law Secretary, D. L., 
Majumdar, revealed to the Chief Minister that as many as 84S 
and 961 companies had been registered respectively in those two 
years, although the total paid-up capital of the companies registered 
in Bombay was more than that of West Bengal. There was a spurt 
in industrial activity and the reason was not far to seek. The fore- 
sighted Chief Minister had created a climate congenial to the 
establishment of big and small industries where both public and 
private sector could play their part in the development projects 
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envisaged in the Tliird Plan. Representatives of the rvnperial 
Chemical Industries had a number of meetings with the Chief 
Minister for a big project at Rishra, near Calcutta, for the manu¬ 
facture of polythene. India’s emergence as a manufacturing country 
and its consumption of polythene justified manufacture of the 
material on a major scale. Negotiations had gone on with the 
Central and State Governments for three years which led ICI to 
build the plant. Morarji Desai, India’s Finance Minister, arrived 
in Calcutta on the morning of 2nd of May to participate with the 
Chief Minister in the formal opening of the highly sophisticated 
plant. Dr. Roy, Desai and J. M. Lall, Chairman of the Alkali 
Division went together to Rishra. Desai and Dr. Roy in their 
speeches saw the potentialities of the industry as a foreign exchange 
saviour, provider of employment, of supplier of the basic material, 
manufactured from abundantly available local resources, for the 
first time to a large group of small-scale and cottage industries. 

As the party was returning after the function, they saw a ditch 
ahead of them. The Chief Minister’s security promptly came to 
help him in crossing the ditch, but he wanted to do it alone, and 
as he took the leap to reach the other side, he fell down in the 
mud and bruised his knee. It was evening when he returned home 
and as he alighted from the car he was limping. Somehow he 
plodded on and reached his bedroom. Soon after we heard his 
voice over the intercom to bring Arnica (200) from the nearest 
shop. No surgeon came to dress his bandage, all this he did by 
himself from his miniature bed room store which contained many 
medicines for urgent use, injections and first-aid-articles. 

A Defeat in Food Front 

In the first week of June the Cabinet moved to Darjeeling as in 
previous years. In the British regime the Governors used to go 
to Darjeeling twice every year with all their parapharnelia. Council 
of Ministers, and heads of departments and their skeleton staff. 
With the arrival of the Governor would come the Rajas, Maharajas 
and landlords and their liveried orderlies. 

In the days of Governor Sir John Anderson it was a feat, for 
minor Government servants to walk in the Mall facing Government 
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Housfe under (he watchful eyes of CID me?n and tough Gurkha* 
riflemen guarding the gates. If one wanted to have a glimpse of 
the pomp and grandeur of the British Raj he had to go to Darjeeling 
to see what it was like. After independence that show and pomp 
has faded' considerably and hill people have grown more conscious 
of their rights as free citizens. 

On grounds, both political and economic. Dr. Roy used to visit 
Darjeeling at least twice a year to keep himself abreast with hill 
area developments. In June, after a few Cabinet meetings had been 
held, a telegram reached the office of the Chief Minister from Howrah 
district congress to the following effect: "Rice position is hopeless, 
please take immediate action before rice disappears completely 
from the market”. Food position which had shown signs of im¬ 
provement in March that year began to deteriorate in May: Left 
parties which had boycotted for three months the West Bengal 
Food and Relief Advisory Board meetings attended a close door 
meeting held in the room of the Chief Minister on June 2 prior 
to his departure for Darjeeling. The opposition insisted on forma¬ 
tion of "people committees” to help Government in regard to pro¬ 
curement and distribution. On the following day Dr. Roy in a 
statement referring to "peoples committees” stated that formation 
of such committees with representatives of political parties would 
not be helpful in procuring hoarded paddy and rice. “There will 
always be an attempt on the part of one group or the other to 
forget the objectives for which the committees are formed”, he 
said. This statement of the Chief Minister blocked the cooperation 
of the opposition parties in Government’s State Trading Scheme 
which was introduced only in West Bengal that year. Scarcity 
conditions prevailed, particularly in south Bengal due to drought, 
late monsoon, lack of employment coupled with high cost of living. 

Reports reached Darjeeing that hungry villagers from the border¬ 
ing 24 Parganas district were coming in their thousands to Cal¬ 
cutta in search of food. According to official estimates the daily 
influx was about 3,000, (Rice was then selling at an average of 
Rs. 22.75 per maund). Police raid on a mass scale on small retail 
dealers created a hopeless situation. Bulk of the marketable surplus 
of the year had already passed on to wholesalers and millers and 
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had gone underground. Government was in a dilemma. From 
Darjeeling the Chief Minister wrote a long letter to the Union Food 
Minister on the alarming food situation in his State, although the 
Centre had agreed to meet the entire food deficit estimated at 
9^ lakh tons. 

The Chief Minister returned to Calcutta on June 11 to review 
the food situation with Food Minister, P. C.Sen and Joint Secre¬ 
tary, B. R, Gupta. Binoy Bhusan Ghosh, Union Food Secretary, 
came to Calcutta on a fact finding mission. There were numerous 
meetings of which the longest one was held at the residence of 
Dr. Roy on June 14 lasting for 2^ hours. The Centre agreed to 
allot 10,000 tons of rice in addition to the monthly quota of 
75,000 tons. About ten million people representing one-third of the 
entire population of the State were under modified rationing. In 
Calcutta alone 4.2 million people were drawing ration of 1^ seers 
of rice and 1 seer of wheat per week. 

On the 22nd of June Dr. Roy announced a major change in 
food policy at a hastily summoned press conference at his residence 
in the evening. Earlier, he had discussed the food position at a 
Congress Parliamentary Party meeting at Writers Buildings. Instead 
of leaving the responsibility on his Food Minister, he took upon 
himself the entire responsibility for the failure of his Govern¬ 
ment’s food policy, as a true disciple of Gandhi. Levy orders on 
millers and price control order in respect of paddy and rice were 
suspended wifii immediate effect. Explaining the basic cause of 
West Bengal's difSculties he said, "Less production in the current 
year because of drought It is clear that without total compulsory 
procurement and overall rationing the levy and the price control 
orders cannot solve the present food problem”, he confessed. 'Tt 
has not been possible to sustain the price level fixed by the Gov¬ 
ernment and the efforts to enforce price control have not been 
successful resulting in stocks going underground. Any further effort 
at seizing stocks or enforcing control over prices of the limited 
Stocks available in the market would only aggravate the situation.” 
At the same time the Chief Minister assured that his Government 
would continue to meet through modified ration shops the seeds 
(ff poor people, partly in rice and partly in wheat, the actual 
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quantum depending on central supplies. "State trading*’, he observed, 
"requires for its success the establishment of a widespread machi¬ 
nery which the Government do not possess. Price control policy 
and State trading in respect of food cannot succeed in a deficit 
State”. 

77th Birthday Celebration 

In his life Dr. Roy had many successes and failures. But as he 
himself said at a public function on the occasion of his 77th birth¬ 
day that "frustration came only when my activities were guided 
by narrow selfish motive”. He was for the first time hesitant to 
allow the Congress and the people to take any notice of his birth¬ 
day. Ultimately his congress friends prevailed upon him to agree 
to his participation in public celebration of his birthday on the 
1st of July. But his mind rested elsewhere. He felt the need for 
a more vigorous programme of food production to meet the chal¬ 
lenge. His eyes fell on his young colleague, Tarun Kanti Ghosh. 
On July 8 rearrangement and reallocation of the Agriculture port¬ 
folio with a view to intensive '‘grow more food campaign’* was 
announced by him. He knew that there was not much scope in his 
State for extension of paddy farming to new areas by reclamation 
of lands. The only course open for the State had to be directed 
towards increasing the yield per acre. It was necessary for West 
Bengal to produce one million tonnes more to wipe out the deficit. 
With this object in view 34 year old Tarun Kanti Ghosh was raised 
to the rank of a full Cabinet Minister in Charge of Agriculture and 
Food Production Department (Tarun Kanti Ghosh after his elec¬ 
tion in 1952 was made a Deputy Minister). On the day following 
another State Minister, a colleague of Tarun Kanti, came in the 
morning to plead her case. She was in a State of great exitement for 
having been left out, although her record of work as a State Minist^, 
she contended, was equally impressive. "If I am not raised to the 
status of a Cabinet Minister”, she said, "what will people think 
of me”. 'The emotionally charged lady then almost burst into tears. 
Dr. Roy w^ put in a very embarrassing position. He was not 
prepared for a situation like this. Ultimately he succeeded in paci¬ 
fying her, reiterating his faith in her performance as a Minister 
in the department held under her charge. Turning back he quickly 
boarded his waiting car and left for office, 
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The Communists and their allies were not resting after the 
failure of the State Government to implement State trading in 
foodgrains. The Communist Government in Kerala was about this 
time facing a state-wide agitation where popular sentiments had 
been roused because of ‘'repressive” measures adoptd by them. 
Namboodripad, Kerala Chief Minister, and his Cabinet was facing 
a near-collapse situation. As a diversionary tactics, to prevent dis¬ 
missal of the Communist Government there Bengal Communist 
Party had prepared and submitted a closely-typed 52-page memo¬ 
randum to the President, Dr .Rajendra Prosad, listing numerous 
charges against the State Government for "blatant misrule” in the 
State. Bankim Mukherjee, Deputy Leader of the Party, with a 
number of his party M.L.A.s submitted the memorandum first to 
Governor, Miss Padmaja Naidu, on July 30. In the afternoon of 
the same day in the Assembly House three Communist M.L.A.S 
handed over a copy of the memorandum to the Chief Minister, The 
charges listed in the memorandum included colossal waste of public 
funds, rank corruption and nepotism, appeasement of vested in¬ 
terests, misuse of administrative machinery and suppression of 
{fundamental rights. These charges related to the years 1948-1959 
during which period the Congress led by Dr. Roy had been in 
control of the State Government without any break. (They had 
prudently omitted seven months of Dr. P. C. Ghosh’s regime in 
1947 after which he had gone to the Opposition as leader of the 
Praja Socialist Party). When press reporters later saw him in his 
room for his reaction on the Communist Party memorandum. Dr. 
Roy holding the memorandum in his hand declined to make any 
comment, as he required time to study it. 

In Kerala the expected had happened on the following day. 
India's first and only Communist Party Government which had 
been in power since April 1957 with a majority of two was dis¬ 
missed by President Prasad. The Communist Party which had its 
hold in Bengal and had a sizeable number of members in the 
Assembly and commanded massive support from among youths 
and the student community, staged a protest demonstration on the 
following day. It was one of the biggest processions in this 
"City of processions”. It took about one hour to pass befot^ the 
Chief Minister's house. It was our practice to close the collapsible 
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gate facing the main entrance of the house and the household staflf 
had strict orders not to peep or stand on the balcony to give 
provocation but to remain inside. These processions had become 
a part of our life. 

A Threat to Topple State Govt. 

In the backdrop of rise in foodgrain prices and open admission 
of the Chief Minister about the failure of his Gove rnm ent over 
State control in foodgrains trade, the Opposition parties spear* 
headed by the Communists planned to stage one of their fiercest 
attacks on the Government. Their target was not so much the Chief 
Minister, but PrafuUa Chandra Sen, Food Minister, who was next 
to him in the Cabinet and held the string of the party apparatus 
in combination with Atulya Ghosh. Once he is removed, the 
opponents thought, not only the party but the Cabinet would be 
rudely shaken. The Price Increase and Famine Resistance Com¬ 
mittee earlier announced their programme of mass action from 
August 20 unless steps were taken to improve the food situation. 
(In Calcutta the price of coarse rice had gone up to Rs. 29 per 
maund and fine rice to Rs. 35/- a rise of Rs. 5 per maund within 
a period of two months). 

Dr. P. C. Ghosh, leader of the PSP, a constituent of the PIFRC, 
wrote a letter to the Chief Minister offering to meet the latter and 
the Food Minister for a reassessment of the State’s food position. 
On the 14th of August Dr. Ghosh came to discuss with them the 
food situation. The meeting lasted 180 minutes. On the basis of 
the discussion a joint statement over the signature of the Chief 
Minister and Dr. P. C. Ghosh was issued, laying down the points 
on which they had reached definite conclusions. Both of them 
considered the Centre's assistance to be inadequate (calculating 
20 oz. per adult per day and not 15 oz. as estimated by the State 
Government, the food grains deficit came to 1.5 million tonnes). 
Both agreed that classification of ration card holders in rural areas 
should be made on the basis of land possession, making a person 
owning more than four acres of land ineligible to draw rice »from 
fair price shops. It was also agreed to abolish rent in respect of 
farmers owing two acres of land not situated in irrigated area 
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and it was also provided to allow this category to draw ration 
twice a week in rural areas. This joint statement gave rise to the 
rumour of Dr. Ghosh’s joining the Cabinet as imminent. He had 
also been requested by Nehru to come to Delhi for a discussion 
on West Bengal’s food situation. Accosted by Press correspondents 
after his meeting with the Chief Minister, Ghosh did not rule out 
the possibility of his joining the Cabinet provided his party (PSP) 
gave the green signal. But Jyoti Basu, Leader of the Opposition, 
in his disclaimer said that he did not find anything in the state¬ 
ment that could improve the situation. 

On the evening of the 14th and 15th August the Chief Minister 
following secret meetings with all heads of the Police Department 
and the Home Department at his residence issued a note of 
warning, giving point by point reply to the demands of the PIFRC 
on which they had threatened to start 'mass action’ programme for 
dehoarding of rice stocks, mass defiance of law, squatting and 
picketing. “No Government worth the name”, he concluded, “can 
sit idle. It cannot allow a movement of this type to degenerate 
into a mass movement for breaking the law. Those who want to 
break the law must take the consequences for their action". Of 
the Police officials then serving the State Government he had 
great confidence in Prasad Basu, with whom he came in contact 
in 1948-49 as head of the Special Branch in Calcutta. He used 
to peruse carefully intelligence reports sent by him on plans of 
subversion by the Communist Party and their allies and had regular 
weekly meetings in those troubled days. The Intelligence officers, 
had come with a full list of the ring leaders of the movements who 
should be arrested under the Preventive Detention Act after obtain¬ 
ing approval of the Chief Minister. As the meeting dispersed and 
the officers were coming out of the room late in the night, I came 
closer to Basu and whisoered, "I scent action round the corner”. 
Basu merely smiled. Tne meeting was held in great secrecy, for, 
if word went out, the ring leaders would go underground and 
Government was most anxious to prevent this. 

Two days after on the 17th of August, police combed Calcutta 
and the districts in the early hours of the morning for political 
leaders who had threatened mass violation of law. Simultaneous 
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searches was carried out in the Communist party offices in Calcutta. 
Altogether 63 arrests were made which included 14 MLAs belong¬ 
ing to the Communist Party, Revolutionary Socialist Party, the 
Socialist Unity Centre and the Forward Bloc, which were the 
principal constituents of the PIFRC. When police went to Jyoti 
Basu’s house he was not traceable. Not only he but many of the 
workers had gone underground. 

Both sides were preparing for a showdown. The police who had 
long been the targets of anti-social elements with their nails and 
rods were itching for a fight once and for all. Very strict orders 
were issued on police personnel by the Police Minister, Kalipada 
Mukherjee, that law-breakers coming to demonstrate in front of 
Food Minister’s house (situated within the campus of Government 
House) must be halted before the prohibited zone and severely 
dealt with. The Cabinet had an emergency meeting on the 27th 
of August to finalise measures to tackle the massive demonstration 
of left parties in Calcutta on the 31st of August. (At Delhi on 
August 23 India’s Food Minister, Ajit Prasad Jain announced his 
decision in the Lok Sabha on the second and last day of the Food 
debate to resign for his failure to tackle the food situation, parti¬ 
cularly in West Bengal, and he was replaced by S. K. Patil). 

During this tense period many letters were received by us con¬ 
taining threat on the life of the Chief Minister. These could not 
be easily dismissed. All these threatening letters were sent to the 
Police chief. Security measures were tightened around the residence 
of the Chief Minister under the personal supervision of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Special Branch. There was a point of no return 
for either side. It was going to be a fight to the finish. 

Dr. Roy's secret will 

About this time on a Sunday evening the Government Solicitor. 
Nripendra Chandra Mitra came to the residence of Dr. Roy. He 
was immediately ushered in. It seemed that the Chief Minister 
was waiting for him in his ground floor office room. After nearly 
an hour the buzzer sounded in my room. When I entered his 
room Dr. Roy gave me a few sheets of handwritten papers, “Is 
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there anyone in your room” he enquired. I said. “Yes, the tele¬ 
phone operator and the orderly”. "Clear the room and type it 
on these stamp papers in complete secrecy”. I was a little bewil¬ 
dered. Generally he had complete trust in his personal staff and 
hundreds of secret letters and documents, which were done from 
his private office, had never seen the light of day. Then why this 
warning? I came back to my room and with a bit of nervousness 
began typing the document. As I proceeded from page to page I 
leamt that this was his will in the event of a sudden death. By this 
win he had bequeathed all his moveable and immoveable properties 
to his nephew, Subimal Roy, a Barrister who had later become a 
Judge of the Supreme Court. After the typing was finished I 
handed over the document to him. Mitra carefully went through 
the document and signified his assent. Then Dr. Roy invited Mitra 
to put his signature as a witness to the will. On his signing the 
document Mitra suggested a second witness to the will. Dr. Roy 
looked up and gazing at me smilingly said, "Since you have done 
the typing and know the contents, you better put your signature 
as a witness. Besides, you are a Brahmin, apart from being my 
personal Assistant”. I was enthralled at the idea that the will of 
so august a person will bear my signature as a witness. There¬ 
after I put my signature on the document thereby closing the for¬ 
malities. He was satisfied that nothing of it would go out, not 
even the beneficiary knowing anything of what he was going 
to inherit after his demise. Till the 1st of July, 1962^ the legatee 
had no knowledge of it and he only came to know of it after Dr. 
Roy’s demise. At last the ‘D’ day arrived. On the 31st of August 
nearly 25,000 demonstrators including many women and children 
and peasants from distant villages marched in procession after the 
Maidan meeting which was addressed by leftist leaders (Jyoti Basu 
had gone underground). The procession was headed by a row of 
volunteers who were immediately followed by the leaders. "Give 
us rice at cheap prices or resign”. "Prafulla Sen resign”, “March 
to Writers Building” were the slogans shouted by the defiant mob. 
The procession reached Government Place East in the evening. 
There they found several thousand policemen with batons and 
lathis in hand and officers with their service pistols. As they faced 
the police squadrons they squatted on the road for nearly one and 
half hours. At about 2-3Q P.M. the huge crowd surged forward 
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and pressed heavily on the police cordon. This happened in a 
flash. The cordon almost gave way to the pressure of the enor¬ 
mous crowd. Several Deputy Commissioners of Police were there 
to control the situation. The jostling mass could only be checked 
by a baton charge which was made. Simultaneously teargas shells 
were fired. The formations at the front then showed signs of 
cracking. Baton and lathi charges were intensified. After with¬ 
standing the police attacks for some time the demonstrators took 
to their heels. The fleeing demonstrators were pursued by several 
thousand policemen (police reinforcements were drawn from diffe¬ 
rent districts as it was a combined operation of Calcutta and West 
Bengal policemen). The battle ended in the victory of guardians 
of law and order. The Food Minister was safe and so was 
Writers Buildings, the seat of the State Government. This was an 
example of the theory that "violence is suppressed by greater vio¬ 
lence". Soon large-scale violence spread to different parts of the 
city where the sympathisers of the movement dominated the streets. 
It seemed that the rest of the city went under their control, leaving 
them free to burn State transport buses, milk booths and any other 
thing on which they could lay their hands on. The day’s round 
up included 300 arrests. The Calcutta Medical College, city’s prin¬ 
cipal hospital, was filled with the injured. All meetings and pro¬ 
cessions throughout the city were banned by the Police chief. 


On the following day, September, 1, the initiative passed com¬ 
pletely into the hands of anti-social elements. As many as five 
police stations were attacked and one was looted. But the worst 
affected area was where the Chief Minister lived. Defying the ban, 
students from the University (within a distance of a mile from 
the Chief Minister’s house) came in a procession, outwitted the 
police and attacked the Chief Minister’s house with stones and 
brickbats. A pitched battle was fought as reinforcements of 
armed police arrived. In a few minutes the whole area was 
littered with broken glass, green cocoanuts, shoes, posters and 
wooden planks. What was worse, the hooligans had barricaded 
some of the main thoroughfares of the city, paralysing the move¬ 
ment of the mobile police. The Commissioner of Police with his 
officers came to Writers Buildings to plead with the Chief Minist^ 
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that It was no longer possible for them to bring the situation under 
control with mere lathis, batons and teargas shells. For two days 
the police were fighting riotous mobs without firearms. 

After his talks with the Police chief the Chief Minister spoke 
to the Union Home Minister, Govind Ballav Pant, over the secra- 
phonc for permission to use firearms to quell the serious distur¬ 
bances. Till then it was a onesided affair. Delhi’s approval to 
use firearms came in the afternoon. Firearms were then issued to 
harassed policemen. The result was 65 persons with bullet injuries 
had been taken to different hospitals, four were brought dead while 
two succumbed to their injuries. 

Next day (September 2) troops went out in the streets at the 
request of the State Government to reconnoitre and familiarise 
with the layout of the affected areas. On the previous night Jyoti 
Basu in a statement announced that 'despite all brutalities of the 
Government our movement will continue according to the pro¬ 
gramme”. 

On the 2nd of September after firing was resorted to. the Chief 
Minister in the evening expressed his unhappiness about the pre¬ 
vious day's riotous behaviour. He specially mentioned attacks 
even on ambulances. '‘The Communists worked up people to 
create conditions in which the Police would be compelled to fire. 
In this way they sought to justify the former Kerala Government 
firing on crowds”. (He was paying the Communists back in their 
own coin). Calcutta was quieter on the day following with fewer 
incidents. The P.S.P. announced its decision to postpone for a 
fortnight the food demonstration to enable its leader (Dr. Ghosh) 
to complete the unfinished negotiations with the State Government. 
The five-day disturbances in C!alcutta took a toll of 31 lives and 
injuries to 3,(XX) besides heavy damage to property. 

On the 1st of September we arrived in the office before S O’clock 
in the morning. This was the worst day of rioting. Fewer number 
of patients had turned up at Dr. Roy’s clinic because of transport 
difficulties and the risks involved for the sick to enter the Chief 
Minister’s house which was the principal target of attack on tfiat 
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<Jay. Heavy security arrangements had been made in the streets 
through which his car usually passed so that he could be free 
from any harm. There were hardly anybody in that building when 
we arrived. The first thing he did was to dictate a letter to me 
to be sent to the Prime Minister immediately by the first available 
service plane. After finishing dictation, looking at me with a-wry 
face, he enjoined that utmost care should be taken to keep it secret. 
The Food Minister’s room was next to that of the Chief Minister 
and as the two met often during working hours, the members of 
their personal staff frequently moved in each others room. Hence 
this extra caution. He wrote: 


Calcutta. 

The 1st September, 1959 


My dear Jawahar, 

We are meeting in the National Development Council on the 5th 
instant to consider the food problem. I remember your writing to 
the Chief Ministers a few months ago that in view of the impor¬ 
tance of the problem the Chief Ministers should take up the Food 
portfolio. Are you still of the same opinion? Would you be 
suggesting the same at the National Development Council meeting? 

Yours affectionately 
Bidhan 

The Prime Minister in his reply maintained his previous stand. 
He wrote : 


New Delhi, 
September 4, 1959 


My dear Bidhan, 

You wrote to me two or three days ago and reminded me of a 
suggestion I had made to Chief Ministers some time back. This 
was to the effect that owing to the very great importance of the 
food portfolio, the Chief Ministers themselves might take chaise 
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of it This is so. I did make this suggestion. I think that at the 
present moment the question of food production etc. is of the 
highest importance, and it would be a good thing if Chief Ministers 
took charge of it 

You are very heavily burdened already. It might be worth-while 
for you to get rid of some of your other portfolios and take up food. 

Yours affectionately 
Jawahar 

His letter to the Prime Minister was for effecting a change in 
the food portfolio in West Bengal, the directive coming from the 
Prime Minister himself to all State Chief Ministers. He knew the 
difiBculties of suggesting any change of portfolio to PrafuUa Sen 
who had been his faithful lieutenant in weal and woe. Prafulla 
Sen was like a buffer between the party and the Government 
headed by the Chief Minister. He had faced criticims, demons¬ 
trations and at times extreme unpopularity for the sake of the party 
and its leader. But then the Chief Minister had to resolve the 
perilous situation he was in due to the unprecedented food move¬ 
ment. A change in the portfolio would assuage popular feelings 
voiced by the opposition and take the wind out of the sails. After 
he received the Prime Minister’s letter he gave a hint to Sen. But 
Sen was firm in his resolve not to part with his food portfolio. 
The crisis in the ministry which was of a first rate magnitude con¬ 
tinued for a while. Dr. Roy soon realised that it would be unwise 
to fight an external enemy bent on toppling his Government with a 
divided houses and ultimately refrained from pursuing the course 
hinted in his letter to the Prime Minister. 

On the 8th of September when three Opposition M.P.s saw the 
Chief Minister for a settlement of the food agitation and reiterated 
their demand for Prafulla Sen’s resignation, citing the example of 
A. P. Jain’s resignation from the Union Cabinet as Food Minister, 
Dr. Roy bluntly told them that it was for him to choose his Minis¬ 
ters and he would keep Prafulla Sen as long as he felt it necessary. 
The Chief Minister further made it plain to the M.P.s thaJi^the 
movement must be called off before the Government could t hink 
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<)£ the next step, namely, the release of prisoners. On September 
11 the State Government announced its decision to release 102 food 
agitators arrested under the Preventive Detention Act and the 
Security Act. 

The deplorable incidents in Calcutta and later in Kanpur, in 
which the police had to resort to firing, provoked a confidential 
letter from the Prime Minister dated November 6 to all Chief 
Miilisters giving his guidelines how to prevent police firing. 
Extracts from the letter are quoted below : — 

November 6, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The recent deplorable occurrence in Kanpur resulting in wide¬ 
spread rioting, injury to a large number of policemen and police 
firing, resulting in the death of seventeen persons is a matter of 
great concern and anxiety to all of us. 

We have often said that police firing must be avoided except in 
extreme cases. That is the broad policy of all our State Govern¬ 
ments. Recently, in the course of the Calcutta riots, the police were 
not even given firearms for more than two days. The result was 
great damage and the riotous mobs practically controlling a part of 
the great city of Calcutta. It was only then that firearms were 
issued. When the police used these firearms, there was an outcry. 
This Calcutta incident demonstrated the difficult problems that 
arise and which have to be faced by Government and the police. 
For two and a half days, very severe rioting went on because the 
police could not control it without firearms. If this had been allowed 
to continue, the result might have been much more disastrous. 
When the police were given firearms, firing took place and some 
people unfortunately died. Then the police are blamed for this. I 
am unable to judge the quantum of blame attaching to anybody. 
But what I am concerned about is the way such situations repeatedly 
develop. 

The two issues which we have to consider are: — 

(1) How can we prevent at an early stage such a situation from 
developing? What is necesary is not a mere enquiry into the actu^ 
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ioddent but rather to a probe more deeply into the causes or the 
way a situation developed. I realise that sometimes some indivi¬ 
dual or group of mischief-makers deliberately want to create such 
a situation. Even if that is so, how are we to meet it and not get 
caught in this dilemma again and again? 

(2) The second point for us to consider very carefully is how 
to reduce this animosity between the police and the public which 
cannot be good for either. In spite of mischief-makers, I have 
generally found that if the people are approached in an under¬ 
standing way and the situation explained to them and their co¬ 
operation sought, they respond fairly readily. Anyhow, some such 
approach has always to be made. 

I am writing to you to draw your particular attention to these 
matters so that you may give thought to them. We have to meet 
this situation in a basic way. The whole atmosphere and public 
life of India are being vitiated by these deplorable conflicts. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Nehru 


The Great Flood of 1959 

In the months of September-October that year following un¬ 
precedented rains more than half of Bengal was in the grip of 
devasting floods inundating nine districts, Purulia, Burdwan, 
Murshidabad, Birbhum and Nadia, a repetition of what had hap¬ 
pened in 1956 from the ravages of which the people had not fully 
recovered. This time the calamity was of the first magnitude. Ac¬ 
cording to official estimates at least one million acres of paddy 
lands were affected. The Government had not fully recovered from 
the tremendous orgy of violence which came in the wake of food 
movement. Now nature became unkind to her. An s.o.s. was sent 
to Delhi in response to which the new Union Food Minister S. K. 
Patil with his Secretary B. B. Ghosh rushed to Calcutta on October 
5 to assess the effects of the floods and the State's requirements 
to meet the situation. Patil discussed the situation with the Chief 
Minister in the latter’s office for about an hour in the mornkig. 
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But the most important meeting to tackle the food problem took 
place later in the presence of Orissa's Chief Minister, Hare Krushna 
Mahatab who had come to Calcutta for finalising West Bengal 
Chief Minister’s plan to tag Orissa with Bengal for diverting her 
surplus rice to Bengal instead of sending to the Cratral pooL 
What West Bengal insisted was permission to import direct from 
Orissa. In the event. West Bengal’s plan for the formation of a 
'composite zone’ with Orissa was accepted with certain safeguards. 
It was estimated Orissa had a marketable surplus of 5 lakh tonnes 
of rice. (This arrangement confined for a number of years). 

Origin of C.W.S.A. and T. & C.P. 

Greater Calcutta comprising 40 miles spreading on either side 
of the Hooghly river with 30 municipalities, local bodies and the 
Calcutta Corporation had a perennial problem of water supply and 
drainage. Over the years piecemeal attempts to tackle these pro¬ 
blems had drained the resources of the State instead of finding a 
permanent solution to the drainage problem. Dr. Roy had conceived 
an integrated plan which in future years led to the creation of 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Authority and the 
Town and Country Planning Department for development of the 
City of Calcutta and her neighbouring areas where the country’s 
best industrial units like jute, cotton and engineering were located. 
If these industrial areas were to flourish and compete in world 
markets the necessary infrastructure in the shape of power, com¬ 
munications, housing, water supply and drainage facilities had to 
be provided. A realist as he was, he could foresee the demands in 
the years to come. The Director of Health Services, General D. N. 
Chakrabarty and the Chief Engineer, Public Health Engineering, 
P. C. Bose formed the nucleus of the organisation whose dedicated 
services in those early days led to the growth of the two wings 
which were now making rapid strides to implement vast schemes 
for a wide area where the density of population was one of the 
largest in the world. The World Health Organization sent four of 
its experts*to Calcutta on October 14 for study of the serious 
nature of the problems not only of the metropolitan area but of 
the greater part of Gangetic West Bengal where crores of rupees 
were spent during floods for relief operations with negative value. 
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Nehru Visits Flooded Areas 

On the morning of October 21 Dr. Roy drove to the Dum Dum 
airport to receive Nehru who was coming there in a visit to the 
flood alibcted districts of Bengal. The Prime Minister’s plane 
arrived at about 10 a.m. and immediately he along with Dr. Roy 
and Prafulla Sen boarded an army helicopter for an aerial survey 
of the affected areas of Midnapore and Hooghly districts. In a. 
village in Hooghly district where the aircraft landed Nehru saw 
for himself that those houses which were buUt under the “Build 
your own house” scheme had withstood the fury of the floods. By 
afternoon the party had made an aerial survey of 350 miles of some 
of the districts of Bengal. Later, on return to Calcutta the impres¬ 
sion that the Prime Minister gave was that the floods in that year 
were on a 'colossal scale’ and the consequences were of a very big 
scale too. The main thing about the floods, he remarked, was to 
qucikly drain out the water and not to stop them. 

Nehru left Calcutta on the following morning. As he was board¬ 
ing the special plane he appeared to be missing something. After 
clasping hands and embracing Dr. Roy the Prime Minister boarded 
the Special plane. Then on his way back to the city Dr. Roy from 
his rear seat shouted that he had missed to give a particular thing 
to Nehru which the latter had wanted for his daughter, Shri- 
mati Indira Gandhi. He dropped me near Sealdah Station and asked 
me to buy a dozen green cocoanuts from the wholesale market. 
I bought a dozen of the best quality cocoanuts and rushed to the 
Chief Minister’s house. That evening Madho Prasad Birla came 
to see the Chief Minister. Dr. Roy asked him to take the green 
cocoanuts to Delhi where he was going next day and deliver them 
to the Prime Minister’s house. Indira Gandhi had been advised to 
take 'Dab’ (green cocoanut) water because of some stomach ail¬ 
ments which was later diagnosed and for which we heard 
she had to undergo an operation. Two letters were exchanged 
between them dated the 30th of October and 2nd of November 
where ’Dab’ finds a place and the reason why they were so urgently 
needed. Besides, these two letters demonstrate the deep concern 
and anxiety of a loving father towards his daughter and personal 
rdationship between Dr. Roy and Nehru. 
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Prime Mmister's HouM 
New Delhi, 

Personal October 30, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

I had your letter today about the rumour that I was visiting 
Santiniketan on the 8th November. I have sent you a telegram 
contradicting this report. At no time did I think of going to Santi¬ 
niketan on the 8th November. I do not know how thi.s wrong 
report was circulated. I shall be in Delhi on the 8th and 9th. I am 
leaving on the 10th morning for Indore. 

Indira (then Congress President) continues her touring in spite 
of everything. Tonight she has gone to some places in Uttar Pradesh. 
She returns after three or four days and then goes to Bombay and 
Kutch almost immediately, returning on the 10th. She will thus not 
be here when you come on the 8th. 

I have been trying hard to limit her touring, but there are two 
places which she wants to go to. One is Mysore. That is an old 
promise and she is likely to go there for four or five days late in 
November. She would also like to pay a relatively brief visit to 
Calcutta if you think that this is feasible. The main purpose of her 
visit would be more psychological than other, that is, because of 
the floods. She wanted to go there earlier, but she had been hope¬ 
lessly entangled in other tours. If, therefore, you think that she can 
go there for two or possibly three days, this might be arranged to 
suit her and your convenience. She is tied up till the 16th Novem¬ 
ber, that is, she comes back on the 16th November after various 
visits outside Delhi. After two or perhaps three days in Delhi she 
can go to Calcutta, say about the 18th or 19th. If you think it 
convenient, she could go to one or two of the flood affected areas. 
I would not like her to overstrain herself. 

When you come here on the 8th, could you please bring some 
fresh cocoanuts for her? As you know, she has been advised to 
drink Dhab. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 
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Calcutta 

The 2nd November, 1959 

Personal 

My dear Jawahar, 

Thank you for your letter of October 30. 

I am going to Delhi on the 7th and not on the 8th stay there on 
the 8th and come back on the 9th instant. 

I have already arranged to send you a dozen Dabs on Wednesday. 
I shall take some more with me. I am really ashamed that I quite 
forgot to put some Dabs into your plane, as I intended to on the 
day you left 

With regard to Indu’s coming to Calcutta I will discuss this matter 
with you when I am in Delhi. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

P.S.—I understand that the Registrar of Santiniketan informed 
Dhiren Sen, Education Secretary, that you would be coming on 
8th November to Santiniketan. 

Amenities for Assembly Members 

The West Bengal Legislative Assembly had earlier passed an 
amendment to the Members' Salaries and Emoluments Act pro¬ 
viding free first class railway travel facilities to its members, and 
certain additions to daily and conveyance allowances. When it 
came to the notice of the Prime Minister he wrote a letter to the 
Chief Minister on October 7 giving his sharp reaction to the matter. 
The letter runs as follows: — 

New Delhi 
October 7, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

1 understand that the West Bengal Legislative Assembly has 
just passed an amendment to the Members’ Salaries & Emoluments 
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Act providing free 1st class railway travel up to 3,000 miles in a 
year throughout India and certain additions to daily and conveyance 
allowances. It has struck me that at this particular juncture in 
West Bengal when there is so much suffering and so much agita¬ 
tion, this measure might well irritate the public generally and give 
another handle for agitation. I am merely drawing your attention 
to this matter. It is, of course, for you to decide. 

I might tell you that there have been repeated attempts here in 
Parliament to add to the privileges of Members. For instance, they 
have asked for free air travel as well as some other addition^ 
amenities. We have resisted these, whether they came from Con¬ 
gress or opposition Benches, and made it quite clear that we are 
not prepared to add to the financial burden of the State. 

Yours affectionately. 

Jawahar 


The Chief Minister justified his stand, as will appear from the 
following letter: — 


My dear Jawaharlal, 


Calcutta, 
October 8. 1959. 


Your letter dated October 7, 1959. 

The question of granting railway travel coupons up to 3,000 
miles in a year to a Member has been discussed between ourselves 
and the Railway Board for the last two-and-a-half years but only 
recently they accorded their sanction. Therefore I do not think 
that we should stop it because we are anxious that our Members 
should go and see various schemes that are being implemented in 
different parts of the country, particularly in West Bengal. Ordi¬ 
narily we have had to pay for their transport from one place to the 
other to see these things—let us say in Durgapur, Sindri and so 
on. Instead of being pestered from time to time to do that, we 
felt that it would be better to have a regularised system. The total 
cost will be about Rs. 85,000 a year. 
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As regards addition to daily and conveyance allowances, you 
have been wrongly informed. What had happened was that under 
the old Act of 1937 there was a provision to the effect that by 
rule the Government could withdraw the daily allowance from 
being paid to a person who lived within 25 miles of the Assembly. 
During that time the Muslim League was in power and they 
framed rules to the effect that those who lived within 25 miles 
of the Assembly would not get the daily allowance. Nowhere in 
India has this discrimination been made between particular types 
of Members. I have heard that the Muslim League promulgated 
this Rule because they found that most of the Members who 
lived in and around Calcutta belonged to the opposition group. 
Whatever that be, I thought it only fair and proper that all Mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly should enjoy same privileges. 

The only other thing that has been done is with regard to the 
provision enabling Members to travel by Air instead of by Rail. 
A journey from an area like Coochbehar or Jalpaiguri to Calcutta 
by plane is cheaper than journey by Railway. Moreover, such 
journeys save time. Due to all these factors, we felt that it would 
be better to allow these Members from inaccessible areas to come 
to Calcutta by Air rather than by train. 

This particular measure has been unanimously approved of by 
all the Members, except some recalcitrant ones belonging to the 
opposition. As a matter of fact. Members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly belonging to the opposition have been clamouring for this 
concession for some time. In a sense, there has not been anyi 
additional concession given to the Members except that tlie restric¬ 
tion and discrimination which existed between one group of Mem¬ 
bers and another have been removed. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


Reaction of Chinese Aggression 

In Bengal on the floor of the Assembly serious repurcussions 
following Chinese Aggression at Ladak which took a toll oi 17 
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Indian Policemen on October 21, developed in opposition parties 
when on the 23rd of November as many as six adjournment 
motions were tabled to discuss Government policy to check anti- 
Indian and pro-Chinese propaganda activities on the one 
and the campaign for India’s line up with the Imperial 'war camp* 
by the Communist Party members. On November 28 the Com¬ 
munist party was the principal target of attack not merely from 
the Congress but also by the Praja Socialist Party when the House 
passed a resolution recording its emphatic protest against the acti¬ 
vities of the Chinese Republic and the anti-national political parties 
in India. Speaking on the resolution Siddhartha Shankar Ray 
spoke in the most emphatic manner that the border dispute tran¬ 
scended party politics. "The Chinese stand”, he said, "is histori¬ 
cally incorrect, politically unsound legally untenable and moral¬ 
ly wrong. It was the stand of an aggressor. Any criticism of 
Nehru’s handling of the situation is uncalled for. India is firmly 
united behind Nehru’s policy on China. Espionage must be 
stopped. Kalimpong should cease to be a 'nest of spies’. 

The Leader of the House with his fingers directed towards the 
Communist bloc said, "Any one supporting Chinese policy was 
unpatriotic. It was amusing that the party which had a footing in 
India and whose members were born in India should run to 
Chou-En-lai to be told how it should behave.” Concluding the 
Chief Minister in a louder voice uttered the following words of 
caution, 'This country will not tolerate a party which while having 
a footing in this country do not have a flag belonging to this 
country but one that had been borrowed from another. India’s 
main weapon was unity and whoever went against this unity was 
a ‘traitor’. Let us fight together or hang separately." 

The Communist Party has since then been in a quandary. In 
years to come the party was divided on Sino-Indian issue and 
till the time of writing this gap has widened, although the war 
fou^t in 1962 has receded to the background. On December 19 
Jyoti Basu sought an interview with the Chief Minister to report 
to him of an alleged decision of some Congress gnd PSP leaders 
to intercept Communist processions. The Communists had called 
a meeting in Maidan that day to explain their stand on Indo- 
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China border dispute. What Basu had feared came true. A com¬ 
munist and an anti-communist procession clashed in South Cal¬ 
cutta. Two crackers burst in quick succession after Jyoti Basu had 
finished his speech at the Maidan meeting. This was the first time 
that an organized attack on Communist party meeting and proces¬ 
sion had taken place. By their own action the Chinese communists 
had dealt a grievous blow on their counterparts in India. 

As Indian political views were hardening against China Dr. Roy 
wrote a letter to the Prime Minister on the 23rd/24th October 
which is quoted below. 

Calcutta, 

The 23rd October, 1959 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I am sending you copy of an article which appeared in the 
''Sunday Standard” of October 18 with regard to the future ap¬ 
proach of the country towards the communist problem. I also 
enclose a series of articles written by a Special Correspondent who 
had been for more than 2 years in China as a student. If you have 
got time, kindly go through them. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

Nehru's reaction to this letter was swift. In a letter dated Octo¬ 
ber 28 Nehru surveyed in a masterly fashion the international and 
domestic scene vis-a-vis the policy of his Government in relation 
to the Communist party which clearly demonstrated how farsighted 
he was. The shape of things to come which he had predicted in 
this letter can be regarded as a milestone in the country’s foreign 
policy and serves as a pointer to future administrators of the 
country. The letter dated October 28 reads as follows: — 

Prime Minister’s House 
New Delhi 
October 28, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th October with which you 
have sent a number of articles. I had already read some ofjyi^e 
articles which appeared in the "Statesman”. 
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The article on "Anti-Red Front’* does not impress me at all. 
The whole approach as contained in this article seems to me mis¬ 
conceived and particularly inapplicable today. I think that this 
idea of so-called Anti-Communism in India would weaken us in 
our fight against Communism in India. It would mean the fading 
out of the Congress as such because all kinds of odd groups would 
be tied up with it. 

The whole experience in the past dozen year or so confirms this. 
The odd thing is that in Europe this is being realised more and 
more and, as you know, there is a powerful movement now for a 
settlement between the two great powers—U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union. It is true that China has behaved and is behaving in a 
disgraceful way. To oppose what China is doing is one thing, to 
oppose it because it is Communist gives an entirely different tinge 
to it and we become parties to the cold war which has singularly 
failed in Europe or in the Middle East. The approach of the 
article you have sent me is essentially the Dulles approach. One 
of the remarkable developments recently in America has been the 
broad change in attitude of America and especially of President Eisen¬ 
hower ever since Dulles died. Dulles was a man of considerable 
attainments and very conscientious, but he was so bigoted in his 
approach that he brought the world very near war several times 
and messed up things in the Middle Eastern region, resulting in 
what we see today. The moment his powerful influence on Eisen¬ 
hower ended the President blossomed out and took a positive line 
different from that of Dulles. Macmillan helped him to do so. 

So you will see that the trend of events in Western Europe and 
America is away from the cold war for very obvious reasons and 
the Soviet Union is strongly in favour of this trend. In fact, as is 
well known, the Soviet Union has not approved of China’s policy 
and is rather apprehensive of China in the future when a vast 
population will be industrialised. 

For us to follow the line suggested in the article you have sent 
would be sheerest folly more especially at the present moment. 
It will wash out all the reputation that we have gained in the last 
ten years and put us practically in the ranks of those who aim 
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at a war in the future. It is odd that just when our policy has been 
broadly appreciated in Western Europe and America, such pro¬ 
posals should be made. 

China has to be opposed that is clear, but that is a different 
matter. Neither principle nor good tactics indicate that we should 
change our strategy of the past and adopt one which adds to our 
difficulties and dangers. 

Also I do not quite understand how the other parties and the 
Congress can combine on the single issue of anti-Communism. 
Are we to combine with the Jan Sangh and other communal 
parties? We might have done so with the P.S.P. on various matters 
as, to some etxent, we are doing in Kerala, but the P.S.P. is a 
hotch-potch of people with no clear ideas about anything, only 
passions and prejudices. Besides, they have just declared that they 
will not cooperate with the Congress. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 

Jyoti Basu in one of his interviews with the Chief Minister in 
the first week of December had raised the question of discrimi¬ 
nation meted out to his party in regard to the use of microphones 
in their public meetings. He followed up his discussion in a formal 
letter dated the 5th of December which is quoted below: — 

Calcutta 

5th December, 1959. 


To 

The Chief Minister, 

Govt, of West Bengal. 

Dear Dr. Roy, 

After my talks with you regarding the refusal of permission to 
the Communist Party by the Police to use microphones in Hazra 
Park, B. K. Pal Avenue, Talla Park, Kadapara on Saturday, Sygday 
and Monday which were to be addressed by Somnath Lahin, 
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Manikuntala Sen, Ranen Sen, Ganesh Ghosh, myself and others, 
I came to know of a meeting in Ripon Square yesterday addressed 
by Congress leaders where microphone was us^. 

This is a clean case of discrimination which you said was not 
the intention of the Govt. 

We have also been holding big meetings to explain our views 
and people have been giving us a patient hearing. I hope therefore 
you will enquire into the matter and issue instructions a gains t 
such discriminatary orders. Let the people be judges of our poli^. 

Tomorrow after I come back from Jalpaiguri I shall contact 
you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jyoti Basu 

Two days later the Chief Minister sent the following reply: — 

Calcutta 

The 7th December, 1959. 


Dear Jyoti, 

Your letter of the 5lh of December. 

I have made enquiries regarding the contents of the letter. It 
appears that the Police was of the view that speeches such as were 
made at meetings recently held, particularly the one at Ochterloney 
Monument, create excitement amongst the people in the present 
period of tension regarding Indo-China matters. It was only to 
prevent such a situation in future that the order by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police was issued. 

We have discussed this matter and we are of the opinion that 
permission may be given to all parties for mikes to be used at 
meetings provided notice for the holding of such meeting is given. 
When such permission is given, the Govt, will find out if the privi¬ 
lege is being abused. If speeches at the tneetings are made which. 
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in the opinion of the Govt, are likely to disturb public order or 
tranquility, then such meetings may have to be prohibited. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. C. Roy. 

Intelligence reports were received by the Chief Minister of 
subversive activities of pro-Chinese section of the Communist 
party and their allies particularly in the sub-division of Kalimpong 
calling for some positive action. On the 30th of November he 
had written to the Prime Minister suggesting banning of the Com¬ 
munity party in the country. On this Nehru sent a reply on 
December 2 giving a critical analysis of the pros and cons of 
such a step: 


New Delhi, 
December 2, 1959 


My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of November 30th. 

We are naturally following carefully the activities of the Com¬ 
munist Party, more especially in regard to our border troubles. 
It is clear that their attitude has reacted very much against them 
in the public mind. They have a difficult choice to face and it is 
because of this that they are greatly troubled and even internally 
they are pulling in different directions. On the one hand, they 
can stick to their so-called internationalist policy and support, 
directly or indirectly, China, or they have to come out more 
openly in condemnation of Chinese aggression. 

If they follow the former course, they condemn themselves in 
the eyes of the Indian public. If they follow the second course, 
then, to some extent, they undermine themselves from the Com¬ 
munist point of view. Even that is not likely to do them much good. 

I think it would be very unwise for us at this stage to ban 
the Communist Party. That in effect will get them Put of*this 
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dilemma and they will gain a measure of public symypathy. Also 
the international consequences of this will be harmful to India. 

But there is no reason why individuals breaking the law by speech 
or otherwise should not be proceeded against. We might be stricter 
about processions also. 

I shall be meeting you on the 6th December at Panchet hill. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 



CriAmk xiV 


THE YEAR 1960 

At Darjeeling Dr. Roy’s eye was successfully operated upon by 
the Austrian surgeon Dr. Boek. That morning on the operation 
table at Raj Bhavan Dr. Boek was assisted by Capt. Kiran Sen, an 
Indian eye specialist and friend of Dr. Roy. News of the success¬ 
ful operation was received by the Prime Minister who wrote to 
him the following personal letter from Delhi on January 6 ; — 

New Delhi. 

January 6, 1960. 


My dear Bidhan, 

I am happy to learn that the operation on your eye has passed 
off successfully and that you are now recovering from its effects. 
I hope that you will take good rest before you rush back to Calcutta. 

In another two days, I shall be going to Assam for the Brahama- 
putra Bridge there. From there I shall go almost directly, via 
Delhi to Bangalore. 1 shall thus be away from Delhi for eleven 
days. The very next day after my return to Delhi, President Voro¬ 
shilov with his large party will arrive here. 

In spite of these various engagements, we are meeting daily in 
Cabinet to consider both the next Five Year Plan and the defence 
situation on the border. In a sense, the two are inter-twined, though 
inevitably some greater stress will have to be given to matters 
connected with defence. 

I 

Early in February, I suppose, Indira will go to Calcutta for her 
operation. I do not quite know if a date has been fixed yet. If 
possible, I should like to be there at the time. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar. 
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On the 9th of January Dr. Roy sent the following reply in which 
the reader will find a reference to an operation being arranged in 
Calcutta of Prime Minister’s daughter, Shrimati Indira Gandhi. 
(This operation ultimately did not take place in Calcutta whidi 
the Prime Minister wanted to be done in the presence of Dr. Roy). 
The letter runs as follows ; — 


Darjeeling. 
January 9, 1960. 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter dated the 6th January. Only two days ago the 
doctors allowed the use of one eye and partly the use of the other 
eye which has been operated on. The pain is still there but I think 
I am on the way to rapid recovery. The doctors telll me that I 
can travel down to Calcutta on the 17th but I do not propose to 
get into my stride until another seven days, during which period 
I desire to stay away from Calcutta in Barrackpore. I have spoken 
to the Governor (Miss Padmaja Naidu) and she has allowed her 
cottage to be used by me. 

I am writing this letter to you in Delhi in the hope that it will 
catch you on your way back from Assam to Delhi before you 
start for Bangalore. 

This enforced rest has given me time to think over various plans 
for my State during the Third Five Year period. Included in that 
Plan, of course, is the question of border defence. It is true that 
the border defence, so far as this State is concerned, can only be 
effective through the posting of Military but I believe a great deal 
can be done and should be done to rouse the spirit of the non- 
martial people to meet any difficult situation in future. 

Provisionally. 7th or 8th of February will be the date fixed for 
Indira’s operation. I hope you will be able to come at that time. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan. 
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On January 17 the Chief Minister returned by a sp«;ial plane 
from Darjeeling, but heeding the advice of his doctor and the Prime 
Minister he went for brief rest at the Government House Bunglow 
at Barrackpore, near Calcutta. About that time my mother was 
taken gravely ill which* prevented me from being with the Chief 
Minister during his stay at Darjeeling. Files and letters were 
taken by us from the Secretariat daily for his orders at Barrackpore. 
On one of those days he enquired about the health of my mother. 
I reported to him that on that very morning she had black stool 
and was feeling restless. He looked at me and said "Is the stool 
of coffee colour. I said, “Yes, Sir, it looked like that”. Then he} 
mused for a while and muttered : "That colour indicates haemorr¬ 
hage. You will not understand that. You better rush back home 
and be on the bedside of your mother”. The following morning 
the end came. Even without seeing the patient and merely get¬ 
ting a report of the condition of the patient Dr. Roy could foresee 
what was happening. This came true in the case of my mother. 


Visit of Russian President 

Three days after this the Soviet President Marshal K. E. Voro¬ 
shilov accompanied by Mr. Kozlov, Vice-Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers and Mr Y. D. Furstevz alighted at Dum Dum 
airport from Ilyushin-18 to be welcomed by Governor Padmaja 
Naidu, Chief Minister Dr. B. C. Roy and other Ministers and 
dignitaries of the city. The Marshal’s motorcade proceeded to¬ 
wards Raj Bhavan, and all along the 8-mile route as the open 
tourer in which the Russian President sat flanked on either side 
by the Governor and the Chief Minister, wended its way the visi¬ 
ting dignitary received tumultous welcome from a disciplined and 
orderly crowd. On the following day (February 2) the Mayor gave 
them a civic reception at the Ranji Stadium. Here the aged Mar¬ 
shall did not speak but Vice-Chairman Kozlov giving impressions 
of the Soviet party of their two-week tour of India had a word of 
praise and encouragement for the people and Government for the 
path they had taken for developing their national economy and 
the pretty good results they had achieved. 
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As the Communist leaders were attending numerous receptions , 
in Calcutta, another drama was being enacted in a far off place, 
in South India, in the Communist-held State of Kerala. On 
the forenoon of February 1 the Communist party there suffered 
a major reverse when the 28-month old red rule was dismissed’ by 
the President to save the State from a civil revolt. 

The USSR President’s visit to Calcutta in the beginning of the 
month was followed by a visit from his Prime Minister. Nikita 
Khruschev arrived on February 15 from Bhilai after visiting the 
Russian-built steel plant. As Khruschev alighted from the special 
plane, he immediately recognised the tall figure of Dr. B. C. Roy 
with whom he warmly shook hands. The Russian ministerial 
team included Foreign Minister A.C. Gromyko, Cultural Minister 
Mikailov, G. A. Zhukov and S. A. Sakachkov. It was evening, 
an unusual time for a dignitory to arrive but half a million people 
came out in the streets to give a tumultuous welcome as the motor¬ 
cade passed through the eight-mile route to Raj Bhavan. The 
Soviet Premier was on his way to Indonesia. On March 1 Khru¬ 
schev and party on their way back stopped for a night at Calcutta. 
Prime Minister Nehru had come by a special plane from Delhi 
to receive the Soviet Prime Minister. Burmese leader U Nu, whose 
party had obtained a majority in the election came immeditely 
after Nehru’s arrival. The visit of Khruschev was of far reaching 
consequence. A 'Little Summit’ conference was held at Raj 
Bhavan when the two leaders conferred for 45 minutes to review 
the world situation, particularly of South East Asia. 

The Calcutta Municipal Corporation honoured Khruschev with 
a civic reception in the same Eden Garden Stadium where a simi¬ 
lar function was held for President Breznev. Here Khruschev 
made a very significant statement on the progress India had made 
since independence and his faith in the capacity of Indian people 
to solve their problems. He said, "we are confident that the Indian 
people will overcome the diflSculties. Let the sceptics not believe 
in it, let the pug dogs bark while the Indian elephent will march 
forward along the way selected by him". This statement of 
Khruschev was often quoted by Chief Minister Dr. Roy whenever 
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Communist legislators decried the advance made under the Five 
Year Plans. 'Listen, what your great leader has said," he would 
often tell them. 

On the following day, February 2, on the eve of his departure 
from India, the Soviet Premier with his two daughters posed for 
a group photograph with Prime Minister Nehru, Governor Padmaja 
Naidu, Burmese Leader U Nu and Dr. B. C. Roy. Khruschev 
was not^ for his humour. After his arrival at the airport as he 
went to shake hands with Dr. Roy he remarked, "Excellency, I 
find you are becoming taller every day”. He was comparing the 
heights of Prime Minister Nehru, his own and that of Dr. Roy. 
When the Chief Minister introduced Jyoti Basu as the Leader of 
the Opposition Khrushchev shook hands with him warmly. But 
as Dr. Roy added that he was also the leader of the Communist 
Party Khruschev winked at Basu and laughed loudly. 

On the day following, the Chief Minister left for Delhi with 
West Bengal’s Rs. 480 crore draft Third Five Year Plan to dis¬ 
cuss with the Prime Minister and Finance Minister Morarji Desai 
against any curtailment of the plan frame following a circular 
issued by the Planning Commission not to exceed the total outlay 
by more than one and half times the size of the Second Plan. The 
National Development Council was then meeting for a discussion 
on an aU-India basis the plan frame of the Third Plan. Dr. B. C. 
Roy had a dominant voice in the deliberations of the N. D. C. 
meeting and many of his suggestions had been accepted by the 
Council because of his knowledge of high finance and pragmatic 
approach to proWems. First thing first, and he had clear concep¬ 
tion of what that first thing was. Dr. Roy usually used to speak 
after the Prime Minister and on that occasion he stressed that 
India’s Third Plan outlay could not be less than Rs. 9,950 crores. 
He said, 'The Third Plan should be considered as the spring 
board for economic development in future plans." 

Creation of Four New Universities 

The Assembly met on February 22 to hear Governor’s “wmoun- 
conent in respect of the State’s venture in the direction of educa- 
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don employment opportunities by way of industrialisation etc. In 
a^ previous session, the Assembly had passed the Burdwan Univer* 
sity Bill and the University started functioning from the next 
academic session. Proposal for the establishment of a new Uni“ 
versity in North Bengal was already under way, and a new Bill 
providing for the establishment of another University for stndy 
in Humanities and Science in particular at Kalyani, not very far 
from Calcutta, was already due for consideration in that session 
of the legislature. Dr. Roy s achievements in the field of education 
during 12 years of Congress rule in West Bengal could be mea¬ 
sured from the creation of new Universities (after his death not a 
single new University has been established). As many as four 
new Universities were to be established, apart from the world’s 
largest University, the Calcutta University, with more that 200 
colleges afiiliated to it. Later the Institute of Dance, Drama and 
Music as a permanent memorial to Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore 
was soon to come into life as a full-fledged University as Rabindra 
Bharati University. 

There days after the State Government’s Budget was presented 
before the Assembly by the Finance Minister, the revenue receipts 
and expenditure being Rs. 88.17 crores and 89.23 crores respecti¬ 
vely. In his Budget speech Dr. Roy highlighted the point that 
economy was making a noticeable and sustained progress. Undoub¬ 
tedly the programme had subjected the economy to stress and 
strain. "In a country like ours, an investment programme designed 
to develop heavy industries and to implement the big irrigation 
and sewer projects which only yield long term results must generate 
inflationary pressure at the initial stage, he cautioned the legisla¬ 
tors. At the same time he expressed the hope that these diflScul- 
ties were only a passing phase and they would disappear as soon 
as the large investments started yielding return. (In the year of 
Independence the revenue receipts stood at Rs. 31.76 crores and 
in 1960 it reached Rs. 88 crores i,e. 3 times. An important measure 
listed in that session's legislative programme was the taking oyer 
by the State Government of the management and ultimate acquisi¬ 
tion of the Oriental Gas Company belonging to Jalan-Bajoria 
family. The 11-clause Bill providing compensation for acquisition 
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of the firm at the rate of eight times of the annual profit earned by 
the company to be paid in bonds spread over a period of 20 years 
was ultimately passed. 

The Chief Minister apprised the House with the seven big 
schemes which had received the sanction of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. They included (1) Salt Lake Reclamation scheme (Rs. 
19 crores) (2) Jaldhaka Hydro-electric scheme (Rs. 4.5 crores), 
(3) Bandel Thermal Power Station with a capacity of 750 MW (4) 
Durgapur Thermal Power Station (5) Durgapur Fertilizer Project 
(Rs. 20 crores) (6) Tar Distillation Plant at Durgapur and (7) 
Calcutta-Durgapur Gas Grid Project. Total expenditure in all 
these schemes amounted to Rs. 82 crores including Rs. 32 crores 
in foreign exchange (All these projects were in the process of 
implementation except the Durgapur Fertilizer Project which was 
taken up and implemented by the Centre). On the previous day 
(March 4) the Chief Minister had met a three-man International 
Economic Mission of the World Bank and pleaded for a loan of 
Rs. 32 crores to be repaid in rupee payment, if necessary. 

Threat to Calcutta Port 

The continually deteriorating trend in the silting up of the river 
Hooghly and the consequent fall in the river draught loomed large 
in the minds of both the Government and the shippers. On April 
8 representatives of foreign shipping companies publicly expressed 
the view that if the deterioration continued for another two years 
the port of Calcutta would be lost. Apart from intensifying 
dredging service, the basic answer, according to them, lay in the 
supply of fresh water and the only way to achieve it was early 
completion of the Ganga Bairage Scheme. The Chief Minister 
had foreseen this danger to the port through which 45 per cent of 
India’s export trade then passed. The Chief Minister had been 
urging for the Ganga Barrage Project since 1954-55 when the Se¬ 
cond Five Year Plan was in the offing. The apprehensions regar¬ 
ding the future of the great Port of Calcutta publicly expressed by 
the foreign shippers brought the issue to the fore. Three letters 
were exchanged between the Prime Minister and the Chief^inistor. 
In his letter of the 12th of March the Prime Minister gave a cate- 
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gorical assurance that Ganga Barrage scheme was “certainly being 
included in our plans'*. The letters are quoted below : — 


New Delhi. 
March 6, 1960. 


My dear Bidhan, 

Last year certain steps were taken to improve the conditions of 
offtake of the Bhagirathi from the Ganga, following my letter of 
May 25, 1959. I understand that the results have more than jus¬ 
tified the action taken : the floods have now cut a deep channel 
in the Ganga and a favourable curvature of the river now hugs 
the offtake of the Bhagirathi for two or three miles upstream and 
downstream of Biswanathpur. This normally would have ensured 
perennial flow but for certain obstructions in the bed of the 
Bhagirathi. 

Early in January the Ministry of Irrigation & power suggested 
to the West Bengal Government that the 'humps' or obstructions 
in the Bhagirathi should be removed. Their proposal appears to 
have been recently approved by the West Bengal Flood Enquiry 
Committee. This removal of obstructions will eliminate the con¬ 
gestion in the Bhagirathi and improve the post flood conditions. 
I understand that the Calcutta Port Commissioners welcome the 
proposal both for the immediate advantage it will give and as pur¬ 
poseful preparatory measure for the success of the Ganga Barrage 
Project. 

I gather that to obtain the best results the work has to be 
undertaken without delay as the quantity of earth work involved 
is large. I will be glad if you would kindly look into this matter 
and expedite execution of the project so that it can be completed 
before the river level rises. 


Yours affectionately* 
Jawahar. 



Calcutta. 
March 8, 1960. 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

Your letter dated the 6th March, 1960 regarding the removal of 
obstruction in the Bhagirathi for the purpose of revitalising the 
River and getting fresh connection with the Ganges and, as you 
say in your letter, "it will be a purposeful preparatory measure for 
the success of the Ganga Barrage Project'*. 

I have been crying hoarse over lliis Project. I placed it in the 
forefront in 1954-55 when the Second Five Year Plan was in the 
offing. Mr Nanda, who was then in charge of that Department, 
definitely assured me before all others of that Planning jCommif- 
sion that the matter would be taken up by the Central Government 
and, therefore, we need not place it in our Plan, but nothing has 
happened. Commissions have come and Commissions have gone: 
enquiries have been made several times, perhaps 'ad nanseam’. 
Now I understand that the Planning Commission is not satisfied 
with the results of various enquiries that have been made m the 
past and that they want to have another enquiry by another fore¬ 
ign expert. Meanwhile, what is happening is that the East Pakis¬ 
tan Government have already taken 8,000 cusecs of water from 
the Ganga for their Kobodak Scheme and they will very soon in¬ 
crease the amount of their intake by pumping water from the 
Ganges to Kabodak upto 20,000 cusecs. This means that we shall 
be lagging far behind. > 

I have heard rumours that we should not talk loudly about the 
Ganga Barrage Project because that might upset the Pakistan 
Government. Need we wait for that, while our own State is about 
to face a calamity? I understand that you are having discussions 
on this Project in the Cabinet. I can only tell you that this Scheme 
is essential not merely for the economy of the State itself but also 
for the safety of the Port of Calcutta which handles a very large 
quantity of goods for export and import purposes. It will save the 
city of Calcutta from extra salinity during the hot weather. Mean¬ 
while, it will help us to have a balanced distribution of wateHn the 
Delta and to the different parts of West Bengal. 
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I urge upon you to take this matter up seriously. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Bidhan. 


New Delhi. 
March 12, 1960. 


My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of March 8th about the Ganga Barrage scheme. I can 
assure you that we are all anxious to go ahead with this scheme 
in fact, work to that end is being done in various ways. We did 
feel, however, that we might not make a public announcement 
about this for two or three months while the Canal Waters dis¬ 
cussions ire going on. We hope they will be completed in about 
two months’ time. But this does not mean any delay and this pro¬ 
ject is certainly being included in our plans. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


Dandakaranya 

Disturbing reports were reaching the State Government head¬ 
quarters about the suitability of Dandakaranya, the land of forests 
in Madhya Pradash where 18,000 refugee families had been sent 
and virgin soil was being reclaimed for their settlement under a 
centrally sponsored scheme headed by an officer named Fletcher. 
Both the Central Government and the State Government had 
pinned high hopes of settling refugees in a big way. That hope 
was going to be dashed when representatives of refugees repea¬ 
tedly urged the Bngal Ministers that unless radical changes were 
made in the complexion of the Dandakaranya Development 
Authority the entire scheme might be scrapped. Irrigation facili¬ 
ties were lacking and almost the entire refugee population there 
were living in camps. Till then only one house had been built and 
potable water was scarce as deep tubewells had not come up in the 
refugee settlements. The blame was laid on the administration 
which was moving in a lackadaisical manner^ 
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The Chief Minister decided to go over to Dandakaranya with a 
team of Ministers for an on-the-spot study of the situation and 
hear the refugees. A ministerial team comprising Dr. Roy, Prafulla 
Chandra Sen, State Rehabilitation Minister, Tarun Kanti Ghosh, 
Food Production Minister, two lady Deputy Ministers, Depart¬ 
mental Secretaries and Mehr Chand Khanna, Union Rehabilitation 
Minister, left by a special plane on April 24 on a three-day tour 
of Dandakaranya. As Dr. Roy was alighting from the plane 
Khanna came forward to offer his help. “I do not want to depend 
on you, I will get down independently”, he told Khanna. Perhaps 
he said this objectively. He did not want to depend on Khanna’s 
version on Dandakaranya development progress but wanted to get 
firsthand information from the refugees themselves as to how they 
were faring there and whether they were prepared to rehabilitate 
themselves in that land if their requirements in respect of irrigation 
facilities, drinking water, lands for cultivation, construction of 
houses, communication facilities were provided. He mixed freely 
with the refugees. After his three-day tour of refugee settlements 
and visit to dam sites Dr. Roy was satisfied that Dandakaranya 
Project could be given a fair trial. 

After returning to Calcutta the Chief Minister prepared a note 
offering his concrete suggestions to make Dandakaranya scheme a 
viable one. On June 14 he had a two and half hours rough meet¬ 
ing with Khanna on the manner in which the Union Rehabilitation 
Ministry was handling the question of closure of camps, serving 
of mass scale notices on the refugees living in camps in West Ben¬ 
gal and Dandakaranya. He wrote in strong terms to the Prime 
Minister on the two issues. He wanted these issues to be thrashed 
out at the highest level. 

At the invitation of the Prime Minister the Chief Minister 
accompanied by his Rehabilitation Minister, P. C. Sen, flew to the 
capital on June 16. 

Following top level discussions between the Prime Minister and 
the Chief Minister a Press Note issued by the Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat on June 17 announced reconstitution of Da^l^akaranya 
Development Authority with a wholetime chairman. Sukumar Sen, 
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ex-Chief Secretary of Bengal and later India’s Election Conunis* 
sioner, became the chairman enjoying considerable measure of 
autonomy to expedite rehabilitation there of displaced persons 
from East Bengal. 

On the evening of the 17th of June the Chief Minister left for a 
three-week quiet vacation at Ranikhet, a hill resort in the Uttar 
Pradesh. He had selected Ranikhet for two reasons. Unlike Dar¬ 
jeeling, Ranikhet was situated on an even plateau suitable for men 
of advanced age, far away from his State with remote possibility 
of any disturbance from visitors. The other reason was that 
he wanted to avoid public celebration of his birthday anniversary 
on July 1 and devote his time wholly to the preparation of his 
State’s Third Five Year Plan. He had asked his staff to take with 
them the Draft Plan issued by the Planning Commission and all 
connected files and papers pertaining thereto. At Ranikhet sitting 
under a big oak tree in the campus of his bunglow he would spend 
hours in the morning meditating and jotting down his ideas. He 
appeared to us like a sage, the difference being that a sage medi¬ 
tates for his own emancipation while he was doing it for the sake 
of his beloved State of West Bengal and her people. In the evening 
he would call me and dictate for hours the framework of the plan. 
He believed in preparing from the base and not retouching a fini¬ 
shed matter formulated by others. When some progress had been 
made a telegram was sent to Writers Buildings summoning two 
officers of the State Government, N. K. Pal and Himangshu Das 
Gupta, with some papers and figures. He was so concerned about 
the comfort of others that he himself went to a local hotel to 
select the best rooms for these two officers, so that they might 
not feel any inconvenience in a far away place. 

When the two officers arrived at Ranikhet there began a week- 
long meeting among the three, both in morning and evening The 
base-structuring for the Third Plan was completed at Ranikhet. 
N. K. ‘Pal, who has been a key figure in preparation of State Bud¬ 
gets, State Five Year Plans and State’s memoranda to the Finance 
Commission over a period of 20 years, still recounts with gratitude 
how on the day of his departure from Ranikhet on a rainy day Dr. 
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Roy had led him to the bus stand with umbrella on bead to secure 
for him a comfortable seat next to the driver for his down hill 
journey. 

The 79th birthday anniversary of Dr. Roy was observed at 
Ranikhet in a simple manner in marked contrast to the past pom¬ 
pous ceremonies. Only four of his admirers went up to Ran^et. 


Assam disturbances 

In the first week of July a telegram was received from PrafuHa 
Chandra Sen informing the Chief Minister that large-scale violence 
in the wake of language agitation had broken out in certain dis¬ 
tricts of Assam and, Bengalees in large numbers were fleeing that 
state. On July 8 Dr. Roy was contacted by Prafulla Sen over the 
phone on the deteriorating situation in Assam and urging him to 
return to Calcutta immediately. With the Central Government 
OTiployees strike all over the country, threatening air. rail and road 
services from the midnight of July 11/12 facing him and Prafulla 
Sen’s S.O.S. to return to Calcutta by the first available train. Dr. 
Roy decided to rush back to Calcutta on that very day. We were 
asked to pack up quickly. We caught the night train at Kathgo- 
dam amidst torrential rain. Dr. Roy asked me, his security. Hem 
Bhattacharjee, and bearer Kartick to occupy the same compart¬ 
ment with him. Outside the Kumayun hill wind was whinning and 
torrential rain was mercilessly beating our compartment. The 
train had unscheduled halts at a number of places. We were 
informed next morning that owing to a derailment farther down 
there was no possibility of the train moving within hours. Dr. Roy 
became very restive. He must catch the Amritsar Mail at Luc¬ 
know at noon if he were to reach Calcutta before the aU India 
strike commenced. He came out of the compartment. As luck 
would have it, Dr. Sampumanand, the then Chief Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, was travelling by the same train. Dr. Roy discussed the 
situation with him. Meanwhile a local sugar mapate had brought 
his car for the U. P. Chief Minister. Instead of availing of the 
car himself Dr. Sampumanand came to our compartment and invi¬ 
ted Dr. Roy to board the car. "Dr. Roy, your tieed^s greater 
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than mine, I am within my territory. Bengal needs your presence 
at this crucial time. Please go to Lucknow in this car. I shall 
make some arrangement for myself’. Thanking him for his help 
Dr. Roy swiftly boarded the car. It was a small car and oould 
not accommodate the whole party. Taking his bearer with bim 
the Chief Minister bade us follow him by some other transport. 

I protested mildly. How could he go without his security ? 

He shouted, "I need no security. I can look after myself. Do as 
I say. If you cannot catch the Amritsar Mail come by the next 
available train and you will find me safe and sound in Calcutta”. 

The Assam Holcx:aust 

On reaching Calcutta the Chief Minister had a series of meetings 
with his senior cabinet colleagues, M.Ps and M.L.As on the mass- 
scale violence and anti-Bengalee'pogrom* (one million Bengalees live 
in Assam) which had erupted there and measures needed to tackle the 
Central Government employees strike in his State. Giving the 
causes leading to the outbreak of the disturbance Dr, Roy wrote a 
letter to the Prime Minister, excerpts from which are given 
below: — 

“A well-thought out programme of attacking the Bengalees alone 
in Assam was started perhaps at the time of the sitting of the States 
Reorganisation Commission. The feeling which had been simmer¬ 
ing, has come out again. The actual incident started when a boy 
belonging to Sibsagar district and staying in a hostel in Gauhati 
was killed by police firing. The Superintendent of Police is a Punjabi 
and not a Bengalee. Unfortunately, the Government allowed the 
body to be carried in a truck from Gauhati to Sibsagar, a distance 
of 230 miles. On the way, the body was utilised for inflaming the 
passions of the people and no steps were taken to stop this. 

But unfortunately the Assamese utilised this incident of the boy 
killed as if it was due to Bengalee hatred of Assamese and passions 
were thus inflamed and things started moving. No steps were 
taken by the Assam Government to nip the thing in the bud, 

"Unfortunately, many of these Bengalees were settlers from East 
Pakistan to whom help had been given by the (jovemment of, 
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India and they have become unsettled again. About four to five 
thousand of them have come to Alipurduar (a subdivisional town 
in West Bengal bordering Assam) and some to Siliguri and 
Jalpaiguri”. 

On the following day the Prime Minister sent a long letter to the 
Chief Minister giving a background of the causes which led to the 
tragedy. According to him, one of the causes of the anti-Bengalee 
agitation was due to the dominance of Bengalees in Assam Govern¬ 
ment and Railway services and trade and commerce. 

The entire Brahmaputra valley was engulfed in flames beginning 
from July and ending in October, although large scale violence was 
checked from the beginning of September. During the worst 
period of violence Assam's Chief Minister, Bimala Prasad Chaliha, 
was down with serious illness. (Chaliha who was elected from 
Cachar was a friend admirer and patient of Dr. Roy. During 
one of his previous illnesses which could not be diagonised in 
his State, Chaliha came down to Calcutta with high fever and was 
hospitalised for a number of weeks under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Roy. The disease was diagonised and Chaliha was cured) 
The State administration fell on Fakruddin Ali Ahmed, Finance 
Minister, Moinul Haque Chowdhury, Agriculture Minister (a 
Bengalee returned from Cachar and other Cabinet Ministers), resul¬ 
ting in weaking, of the administrative machinery in the 
temporary absence of the Chief Minister. In Assam, in 
the two districts of Cachar and Silchar Bengalees were in majority, 
and here there were incidents of violence on the minority com¬ 
munity. 

A day before Dr. Roy’s arrival in Calcutta on July 9 distur¬ 
bances broke out in Siliguri, Alipurduar and Jalpaiguri towns in 
North Bengal after the arrival of Assam evacuees. These violent) 
reactions took a toll of six human lives. It was on the lOth of 
July that the first batch of All India leaders rushd to Assam. 
Congress President Sanjiva Reddy with Defence Minister V. K. 
Krishna Menon flew to Assani to make an on-the-spot study of 
the situation. These two leaders after a quick assessnwuat of A® 
situation recommended appointment of a f^ct-finding Commission 
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to investigate the causes and extent of the troubles in Assam which 
started in the wake of official language movement there. 

In Bengal the Opposition parties had announced their decision 
to observe Hartal (strike) as Calcutta on July 16. Panic spread 
among non-Bengalee residents of the city that there would be an 
attack on their lives and property. On the 14th and 15th of July 
prominent members of non-Bengalee business community met the 
Chief Minister and urged him to arrange for safety of their lives 
and property. On the eve of the Hartal the Chief Minister 
through a statement administered a stern warning to the hooligans 
and anti-social elements. Police officials were asked to put down 
violence with a heavy hand. On the day of the Hartal the Chief 
Minister had arrived at office by 8 a.m. The first thing he did was 
to speak to the Commissioner of Police and the I.G.P. regarding 
deployment of force in areas where people other than Bengalees 
lived. As I followed his car in the streets I found units of the 
Army were moving in their vehicles and steel-helmeted police with 
guns and batons had been posted at strategic points. He seemed 
pleased with the arrangement. Everything was peaceful in thd 
city and suburbs. To my amazement I found the Chief Minister 
playing a few games of patience. He had laid the cards on his 
horse-shoe table in the office. After 9 A.M. the first telephone 
call he received was from a member of the Birla family (L. N. 
Birla) congratulating him for the fine arrangements made by his 
Government. Thereafter numerous congratulatory messages were 
received over the phone from mercantile community and political 
leaders thanking him for the precautionary steps taken by his 
Government. To one of his friends he said jokingly, ‘'you know, 
what I am doing now. Imagine, I am playing cards, for, there are 
no files and letters on my table so far”. The day passed off with¬ 
out any incident and the anxiety of the non-Bengalee residents 
was over. 

The only person arrested on the day of the Hartal was one 
Sawal Ram Goenka, President of the Merchants Chamber, on 
charges of inciting the Marwari community against the Bengalees 
and for spreading rumour of communal fury against non-Bengalees 
by sending false telegram to various authorities. 
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The Prime Minister flew to Assam on July 17 on a three-day 
visit and addressed two public meetings at Gauhati and Sbilinng 
At these meetings he hinted at imposition of punitive tax in areas 
where homes had been destroyed. On the 19th of July he flew over 
the affected areas in Jorhat and addressed a public meeting at 
Sibsagar. Returning to the capital on the afternoon of July 20, 
the Prime Minister remarked that the situation in Assam was 
absolutely secure and the refugees could go back. 

On the 27th of July the Chief Minister reached the capital to 
attend the Congress Working Committee meeting and had a pro* 
longed jneeting with the Prime Minister relating to Assam situa¬ 
tion. In spite of his preoccupations with Assam imbroglio he found 
time to discuss his two pet projects, the thermal plant at Bandel 
and fertiliser plant at Durgapur and obtained approval of the 
Planning Commission regarding installation of thermal plants at 
Bandel and fertilizer plant at Durgapur. 

A nine-member parliamentary delegation under the leadership 
of Ajit Prasad Jain left for Assam on the 28th of July. The party 
after touring the riot affected areas and meeting cross sections of 
the people there submitted their report on the 30th of August. 

For the first time in the history of West Bengal the Independence 
Day (15th August) was observed as a day of mourning and protest. 
Black flags were hoisted in the afternoon and silent processions 
taken out on the streets. On that day the Chief Minister wrote a 
letter to the Prime Minister expressing his views that the situation 
in Assam had not improved. 

From September 1 the Assam situation was debated in Lok 
Sabha for three days. Initiating the debate the Prime Minister said 
what had happened in Assam was ghastly. He described the Assam 
disturbances as of a "new type in a big way which shook the 
foundation of the country and its unity.” But the Prime Minister 
referring to the demand for a judicial enquiry expressed his disin¬ 
clination to have an overall elaborate judicial enquiry. He suggested 
instead a number of local enquiries, judicial or official, in five or 
six areas for getting at the malefactors. To the Bengal M.P.'s, how¬ 
ever, the Prime Minister’s 90-ntinute speech was disapp^inging. 
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(The Prime Minister was frequently interrupted and could not 
give any satisfactory explanation how and why the Central Intelli¬ 
gence had failed in Assam. The Prime Minister also could not 
satisfactorily answer how Dulal Barua, a 40-year old student lender 
(father of five children), a former employee of the State Govern¬ 
ment and holder of a Government Post-graduate scholarship 
without being a graduate, could play such a vital role in the ex¬ 
plosive Assam situation and still remain at large and continue to 
hold Government scholarship). 

At the conclusion of the three-day debate Lok Sabha adopted an 
amended resolution moved by Atulya Ghosh (he was hailed as the 
star speaker in the Assam debate) which was accepted by the Prime 
Minister on behalf of the Government The resolution inter alia 
stated: — 

"In view of the tragic happenings which have taken place in 
Assam and have created a sense of fear and insecurity in the 
minds of the minorities in Assam a comprehensive enquiry by 
one or more Supreme Court Judges be instituted to enquire 
into the disturbances and the circumstances leading upto them 
and suggest remedies for ensuring adequate protection and 
full enjoyment of their rights guaranteed under the Consti¬ 
tution to all citizens and prevent recurrence of such incidents 
in future”. 

On the 1st of September four M.L.A.S Apurba Lai Mazumdar 
of Forward Bloc (who later became Speaker of West Bengal 
Assembly) were arrested near Parliament House for violation of 
Section 144 Cr.P.C. 

While the debate in Parliament was going on a resolution was 
unanimously passed in the West Bengal Assembly demanding 
judicial enquiry into the disturbances preferably by a person who 
was or has been a judge of the Supreme Court for the punishment 
of those found guilty of creating them, postponment of decision 
regarding language problem in Assam until the matter has been 
discussed in a conference representing groups speaking different 
languages in Assam and some agreement arrived at and arrange¬ 
ments for deputing a member of the Central Government to Assam 
to supervise generally aU measures required to restore normalcy. 
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About this time three all India leaders, J. B. Kripalani, H. N. 
Kunzru and Bhupesh Gupta publicly applauded Dr. Roy for his 
deft handling of a very serious situation throughout the period of 
Assam disturbances. On September 15 Bimala Prasad Chaliha, 
Chief Minister of Assam, at a press interview at the Dum Dum 
Airport remarked. "Dr. B. C. Roy, the Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, should be regarded as a national leader. Dr. Roy was 
equally interested in the development of Assam as he was interested 
in that of West Bengal”. 

In Assam it was not the Bengalee community alone that was 
affected by the language movement. Five hill district members of 
Assam Cabinet took a decision to resign from the cabinet in view 
of the Government’s stand on the State language issue and demanded 
separation of hill districts from Assam (Garo, Khasi and Jayanti 
Hill districts wanted a separate State, Mizo hill district wanted 
separate administration while Mikir Hills and North Cachar Hills 
did not want separte administration). 

Union Home Minister, Govinda Ballabh Pant toured Shillong 
for three days from October 4 to effect a compromise on the tangled 
language issue by suggesting both Assamese and Hindi as official 
languages for Assam. 

According to Assam Chief Minister, till October 8—4,382 per¬ 
sons were arrested, 40 persons lost their lives and 52,000 persons 
were affected either directly or indirectly in the disturbances. 
He confessed that Police force was inadequate. When the contro¬ 
versial Assam Official Language Bill was introduced in the As¬ 
sembly on October 10 W. A. Sangma, Tribal Welfare Minister, 
and two Parliamentary Secretaries resigned in pursuance of the 
decision of the Hill Leaders Action Council. The Bill declared 
Assamese and English (till repaced by Hindi) as official languages 
of Assam. There was provision for Bengali to be used in Cachar 
distict and the language in use immediately before the commence¬ 
ment of this law in the autonomous hill district. Cachar Congress 
M,L.As and Minister Sangma with eight other Tribal members 
walked out 0f the House on this issue. 
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The readers will get a glimpse of the enormous problems 
created by the exodus of Bengalees from Assam from the following 
two letters written by the Chief Minister to the Prime Minister. 

Calcutta 

The 22nd/23rd August, 1960 


My dear Jawahar, 

I regret to have to write to you about the problem created by 
by the Bengali-speaking people streaming into this State from 
Assam. The exodous still continues and the daily arrival in this 
State is 600 to 700 on an average. Thousands of people have 
collected in small upcountry Railway Stations at Alipurduar, 
Siliguri and Coochbehar. Sealdah Station is also being cluttered 
up by these evacuees from Assam. 

The exodus has taken place in three distinct waves. The first 
lot of nearly 4,000 people came between the 5th and the 11th of 
July, 1960. These are the real fugitives from the fury of the 
Assamese, Between the 12th and the 20th of July, 1960 there was 
a small trickle of 447 people who may not all have been victims 
of violence. From the 31st of July, onwards, however, the flood 
gates really opened and 16,581 people came into Jalpaiguri dis- 
trict alone. Some of these people were released from relief camps run 
by the Government of Assam, with some financial assistance. They 
could not, however, live in their villages owing to persistent threats 
by the local Assamese. Apparently, a great panic prevails among 
the Bengali-speaking population of that Stale which explains this 
continuous influx. At the moment, nearly 25,000 of these fugitives 
have accumulated in the three districts of Jalpaiguri. Darjeeling and 
Coochbehar: 21,000 of them are being looked after by the district 

administrations. 

This has generated a serious strain on the rural economy in the 
villages of those districts where this exrta popultion is accumulated. 
There is a great pressure on daily necessities like fuel, edible oil, 
vegetables, etc. Cereals have, of cource been supplied by Govern¬ 
ment 
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The oiost lamentable feature is that in order to accommodate 
these evacuees, many schools have not opened as the school build' 
ings are being used by these people. This cannot go on for an 
indefinite period and yet we cannot turn out these unfortunate 
people in the open during the monsoon. While we have used as 
many tents, temporary tarpaulin and C.I. Sheet shelters as possible, 
retention of some of the schools has become inevitable owing to 
the daily increase in the number of these evacuees. 

A careful survey and enquiry about the incoming evacuees show 
that there is reluctance on their part to go back to Assam: this 
feeling is universal among them. It is apparently due to a sense 
of lack of confidence and trust in the administration. There is a 
feeling that the average Assamese today refuse to live together with 
the Bengali-speaking people in that State. They say that any com¬ 
plaints made to the police or the court by the Bengalees do not 
receive any attention. To return to Assam under present conditions 
would mean existence in constant dread of life and property. 

It seems obvious that West Bengal will have to look after these 
evacuees, of an unspecified number, for an indefinite period. This 
would involve establishment of numerous camps in the State and 
thus create a fresh refugee problem. And yet I do not want to keep 
these men in Bengal and they should go back to the place they 
came from, 

I should be most grateful to have your advice as to what is to 
be done in the present circumstances. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


My dear Jawaharlal. 


Calcutta, 
August 30, 1960 


I am sending you a copy of a Resolution which I am moving in 
the Assembly on Friday morning and I expect that this would 
be passed unanimously by the House. ^ 
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The last few days have been a very trying period for me and 
the leftist parties as well as the general public, who have been 
feeling rather exasperated at the continuous influx of evacuees from 
Assam which has now totalled nearly 45,000, We have about 
30,000 of them in our Camps in West Bengal and we have practi¬ 
cally no more space for them. In spite of all that the Assam 
Government has done recently, every day more than a thousand 
people are coming away to West Bengal, most of whom are not 
direct victims of the mob violence itself but have been migrating 
through fear of future disturbances. There was a move that the 
people should decide in taking some sort of a direct action in 
order to show their disapproval, like violating orders under 
Section 144 and so on. 

I met my party people yesterday and nearly 150 belonging to 
both the Lower House and the Upper House attended the meeting. 
They unanimously decided that we should call a meeting of the 
Assembly. Accordingly we are going to meet on Friday, the 2nd 
of September, when the Resolution will be moved. As you will 
see from this Resolution, we have proposed that a judicial enquiry 
should be made into the "disturbances ”. I want to make it clear 
that this judicial enquiry is not merely for the purpose of finding 
out as to who were the culprits in recent events but also to find 
out who were at the back of all the disturbances and who had 
engineered them directly or indirectly. 

I had already sent you an extract from the speech of the 
Governor of Assam delivered in 1947. This, to my mind, formed 
the starting point of a movement which had gradually permeated 
far and wide in Assam through the efforts of the extremists amongst 
the Assamese, and the widespread holocaust was only possible 
because there had been previous preparation for such disturbances. 
We therefore feel that the Judicial enquiry at the highest level is 
necessary not merely in the interest of Assam and Bengal but in 
the interest of the country as a whole. Unless such a judicial en¬ 
quiry is promised, it is very likely that the people who have come 
to West Bengal, generally speaking, would not feel satisfied. I have 
very great hopes that even a promise of a judicial enquiry would 
soothe the people because then everybody will know that in Assam 
the rule of law had been reinstated. 
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I would therefore urge upon you the importance of considering 
the question of having an arrangement for a judicial enquiry. It 
does not matter who may be appointed as the judge; only I think, 
an Assam Judge would not be acceptable to most people. A judge 
of any other Court or of the Supreme Court may be appointed. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

Central Government Employees Total Strike 

The countrywide Strike by Central Government employees passed 
off without any incident on the first day of the strike on the 12th 
of July. It was almost a total strike, paralysing the activities of 
the Government and disrupting communications. The overall 
picture was train and postal services were at a standstill. In Cal¬ 
cutta all Government of India offices wore a deserted look except 
telephone and air services which maintained restricted operations. 
We could connect the Chief Minister with Shillong and Delhi 
frequently for Consultation on Assam situation. On that day 5,000 
employees were served with notices either terminating their 
services or placing them under suspension. The striking Govern* 
ment employees had formed Joint Council of Action comprising 
Central Government employees unions and were guided by PSP 
Chairman, Asok Mehta. The strikers who demanded the surrender 
of the Government in sack-cloth and ashes could not hold out for 
more than five days. After day long discussions with Asok Mehta 
(most of their leaders had been arrested except one) who in turn 
met the Prime Minister, the five-day strike was called off on July 
16. In Calcutta about 65,000 tennination-ol-service notices on 

I 

temporary staff and suspension orders on permanent staff had been 
issued. The P.S.P. dominated strike collapsed quickly, leaving 
masses of Government employees exposed to the hazards of dis¬ 
placement from service or other forms of disciplinary action. 

On the afternoon of the day of the calling off of the strike the 
Chief Minister came to Writers Buildings and the first thing he 
wanted was a telephone connection with Delhi to speak to the 
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Home Minister Pant, urging him not to adopt a vindictive policy 
in regard to striking Government employees. When State Review¬ 
ing Board was formed to scrutinise the cases of re-instatement of 
strikers he had issued instructions to his Chief Secretary, S. N. 
Ray to deal with utmost leniency as a result of which suspended, 
dismissed and arrested employees were re-instated and thousands 
of families were saved. 

State’s Third Plan Size 

The Chief Minister flew to Delhi in October and had a pro¬ 
longed meeting at Yojana Bhavan with Planning Commission 
members. He persuaded them to agree to the State proposal not 
to reduce the size of West Bengal’s Third Plan on his assurance 
that a gap of Rs. 91 crores which would arise after pooling the 
Central and State resources of Rs. 160 crores and Rs. 90 crores 
respectively would be filled up by West Bengal (Total Rs. 341 
crores). On his return to Calcutta Dr. Roy wrote a letter to the 
Prime Minister whom he always kept posted with regard to all 
his major plans so that at Cabinet meetings with a clear picture 
of West Bengal’s case before him, he (Prime Minister) could throw 
his weight for arriving at a correct decision. The letter runs as 
follows: — 


Calcutta 

The 14th October, 196Q 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter I have addressed to Nanda 
today as I think that you should be in the know of things. It is 
true that according to some basis of Calculation, Nandaji said 
that West Bengal could only get Rs. 117 crores and that he was 
ready to increase the amount by Rs. 45 crores, i.e. a total of 
Rs. 160 crores. But if you look at my plan budget, you will find 
that I have laid great stress on four points. One was an increase 
in agricultural production. While we had provided for this purpose 
in the Second Plan a sum of Rs. 7.68 crores. in the Third Plan we 
have provided Rs. 60.01 crores. I think this is essential, particularly 
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in a chronically deficit area like West Bengal. For development 
of industries in Durgapur, in place of Rs. 5 crores in the Second 
Plan, we have provided for Rs. 32.30 crores in the Third Plan. 
We feel that by utilization of the by-products of the coke oven 
gas, of coal tar distillation productions and by producing chemi¬ 
cals out of the same, we can not only increase the resources of the 
State but, what is much more important, can find more employ¬ 
ment for the middle class, particularly for the educated unemployed. 

For the same purpose, we have increased the provision for 
power in the Third Plan. In the Second Plan, we had provided 
only Rs. 6 crores for Power development but in the Third Plan 
we have provided Rs. 38 crores. 

In the Planning Commission booklet, called Second Five Year 
Plan, 1956 it will be seen that during the First Five Year Plan, 
die total Plan expenditure of West Bengal, inclusive of DVC 
allocation, was 151.9 crores, whereas in the Second Plan, inclusive 
of DVC allotment it was 153.7 crores. Therefore, there has been 
practically no increase in the Development expenditure as compared 
between the two plans. It is only this year that I have increased 
the target in order mainly to increase food production, to give 
more employment and to increase the supply of power and gas 
so that small industries might flourish. I feel confident that unless 
we go all out to get all the industries set up, as has been indicated 
in the Plan, West Bengal would cut a very sorry figure in the next 
General Elections. 

I will do my best to collect more funds. As a matter of fact, 
in the First Plan the State paid 55 per cent of the total expenditure 
and the Centre paid 45 per cent. During the Second Plan, the 
State paid 51 per cent and the Centre gave the remaining 49 per 
cent. I am hoping that I shall be able to collect at least 45 per cent 
of the total expenditure which means that Rs. 150 crores will have 
to be raised. Even then there will be a gap of about 30 crores. I 
leave it to you to consider this matter. 


Yours affeationately, 
Bidhan 
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The wrangle over the State’s size of the Third Plan with the 
Planning Minister Gulzaii Lai Nanda continued for quite some time 
and in one of his letters dated the 23rd of November the reader 
will find with forceful logic supported by figures, Dr. Roy em¬ 
phasised in polite but firm language that the target of Rs. 341 
crores must remain unaltered: — 


Calcutta, 

November 23, I960 


My dear Nanda, 

Would you please refer to your letter dated the 18th November, 
1960. 


At the outset I would like to clear up a misunderstanding that 
unfortunately seems to have crept in. I did not agree to the total 
outlay of the 3rd Plan for West Bengal being reduced to Rs. 250' 
crores as stated in paragraph 2 of your letter when the matter was 
discussed on the 10th October, 1960. It is true that'the figure of 
160 crores as Central assistance was mentioned, and also it was 
stated that the State’s contribution might be raised to 90 crores. 
I then said that the State’s contribution might even be higher and 
I insisted that there should be no cut in the total Plan outlay 
proposed by us. You will recall that immediately after my return 
to Calcutta I wrote to you on the 13th October, 1960, and also 
enclosed a copy of a Press statement I made, where it was clearly 
mentioned that we had insisted on keeping the figure of Rs. 341 
crores for the total Plan outlay. 


A Plan of this dimension is essential for West Bengal. I cannot 
go into details within the compass of this letter, but I would like 
to emphasise a few broad aspects for your earnest consideration. 
According to the Planning Commission’s own figures, the first 
Plan outlay for West Bengal including the DVC was 151.9 crores. 
The outlay for the Second Plan, inclusive of the territories trans¬ 
fixed from Bihar was 157.7 crores. Thus the outlay was static 
to all intwits and purposes. The Planning Commission would now 
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have us curtail our 3rd Plan to 250 crores i.c. allow an increase 
of only 62.7 per cent over the 2nd Plan outlay. 

You will notice that the percentage increase in the case of West 
Bengal is the lowest. I am confident that it could never be the 
intention of the Planning Commission to stunt the growth of a 
State which has suffered the agonies of partition for achieving 
freedom, when other States are forging ahead. West Bengal’s figure 
of pei< capita outlay in the Second Plan was only 60 rupees, while 
the Punjab, Mysore, Bombay and Madhya Pradesh all had per 
capita outlays exceeding 70 rupees. Even Orissa spent 68 rupees 
per head. The 3rd Plan of the State with an outlay of 341 crores 
has been drafted after mature consideration and strictly follows 
the guiding considerations mentioned by the Planning Commission 
themselves in a note to N.D.C. To reduce the outlay to 250 crores 
would be to allot West Bengal no more than what she is entitled 
to strictly on a population basis and does not pay any attention 
to the special considerations applicable to the State. 

Although West Bengal ranks 6th in population, yet it has the 
highest number of registered unemployed and we are therefore 
obliged to develop industries, whether large or small. For all these 
reasons the Plan outlay of 341 crores appears to us to admit of 
no reduction. 

It is true that according to the rseources at present in sight, there 
is a gap of 88 crores as follows: — 

State’s resources ••• 93 crores 

Central assistance ... 160 crores 

Total 253 crores 

Gap ... 88 crores 

341 crores 

I would, however, point out that the existence of such gap is 
nothing remarkable. 

You will notice that in both the first and second JBj^ns gaps 
were initially allowed to remain, and West Bengal’s resources in 
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both the plans showed considerable buoyancy so that our pet" 
formance was actually better than what had been anticipated. 

I would plead, therefore, that the gap of 88 crores be allowed! 
to remain for the present. To begin with, we think that Central 
assistance tentatively fixed at 160 crores is inadequate. 

I shall be most grateful if you would kindly use your good 
offices to ensure that West Bengal, which has borne the full 
brunt of war, famine and partition, does get a square deal at this 
crucial stage of its development. As you have pointed out, the 
NDC meeting scheduled for the 10th-11th December would pro¬ 
vide a convenient opportunity for making the requisite adjustments. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bidhan 


Ruhr of India 

On October 23 the Chief Minister was invited to inaugurate the 
State Industries Fair. 1960 at Asansol. By switching on a 40 feet 
fountain specially erected in front of the fair ground industries 
declared it open. He made a significant speech to expand coal 
based industries there which the reader should well remember in 
the current energy crisis. He said: "The future of West Bengal 
lay in intensive development of industries based on coal which 
was found in abundance in Asansol Area. For proper utilisation 
of coal and its products the State Government then proposed to 
develop concerns which would have a total outlay of Rs. 100 
crores. Asansol area with its rich mineral resources has earned 
the name as the Ruhr of India. It should be our aim to make full 
use of the resources that has yet remained unexplored for the 
welfare of the country. 

Ford Foundation Master Plan for Calcutta 

On November 7 the Chief Minister held a top level conference 
with Dr. Douglas Ensm-inger, Director in India of the Ford Foun- 


30 
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dation and his associates at his office where Asoke Sen, Union 
Law Minister, was also present on a master plan for the whole 
of Calcutta, streching almost from Diamond Harbour to Bally and 
Uttarpara, comprising the entire industrial region for creating a 
big zone of Greater Calcutta so that it might serve not only West 
Bengal but the whole country. The project included clearance of 
slums, opening up of a number of roads, beautifying the city, and 
provision of health measures and other amenities. Dr. Ensminger 
was a regular caller on Dr. Roy during latter’s visits to Delhi and 
the writer had seen the two on many occasions having animated dis¬ 
cussions on Calcutta. Dr. Roy had no bias as such against foreign 
know-how or capital, whether from socialist or capitalist coun¬ 
tries, provided they were available without any strings attached. 
He had succeeded in creating Prime Minister's interest for deve¬ 
lopment of Calcutta, particularly for removal of slums. The Ford 
Foundation’s job was not to implement the project, but in arranging 
for the technical know-how and preparation of the master plan 
and finding funds from Foundation sources. On the 6th of Decem¬ 
ber Dr. Roy wrote to the Prime Minister regarding his negotiations 
with Ford Foundation people. 

Calcutta, 

The 6th December, 1960 

My dear Jawahar, 

Dr. Douglas Ensminger came here today and he wanted to know 
whether there was any possibility of the Ford Foundation grant 
being given to the West Bengal Government for the purpose of 
making the survey and preparing the scheme for development of 
the greater Calcutta area. I understand that is the method adopted 
whenever we want any foreign organization to help us in our 
activities. 

I also told you that I had suggested to the Ford Foundation 
people that if they got any trained men in Delhi whom they had 
employed during their preparation of the scheme for Delhi, such 
men could be taken over to Calcutta for helping the Ford Founda¬ 
tion in their work, once the Ford Foundation begins to work. 

Yours affectionately, 

Bidb,^ 
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Netaji’s Daughter 

The Prime Minister wrote to Dr. Roy about the impending 
visit of Miss Anita Bose, daughter of Subhas Chandra Bose. On 
the 18th of November Dr. Roy wrote the following personal letter 
to the Prime Minister: 


My dear Jawaharlal, 


Calcutta, 

The 18lh November, 1960 


I have received your letter regarding Anita Bose, 


I do not know where Laiita (Niece of Netaji Bose) stays. I 
asked Amiya Bose, son of late Sarat Bose, if he could tell me the 
whereabout of Laiita. He tells me that Laiita is not in Calcutta 
and he does not know her whereabouts. But Amiya Bose also 
tells me that Anita has written to Laiita asking her not to go to 
Vienna to fetch Anita and not to make any fuss about her visit 
to India. I do not know how far that wish of Anita will be respect¬ 
ed by the family. The trouble is that it is not merely the family 
which would be responsible for making propaganda but it would 
be the party people, the Forward Bloc people, who would do 
the propaganda. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

On the 9th of December the Prime Minister sent another letter 
to the Chief Minister on the same subject which is quoted be¬ 
low:— 


My dear Bidhan, 


New Delhi, 
9th December, 1960 


As you know, Anita is coming from Vienna direct to Calcutta 
on the Uth December. She wants to come to Delhi on the I7th 
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December. She is welcome to do so. I have written a letter for 
her. Will you be good enough to have it delivered to her when 
she reaches Calcutta? I enclose this letter. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


State’s Third Plan in State Assembly 

While placing the State’s Third Plan in the Assembly on 
the 25th of November the Chief Minister made interesting 
revealation on his State’s overall financial position. Starting with 
a negative balance in 1947, he said, West Bengal had shown an 
opening balance of Rs.. 8 crores in 1960-61 and during the 13 years 
the State had spent Rs. 494 crores (leaving aside money spent on 
D.V.C.). Added to this, Rs. 341 crores was proposed to be spent 
on the Third Plan and therefore the State would be spending 
about Rs. 835 crores in development projects. The Planning Com¬ 
mission, he continued, “had cut down the State’s Third Plan from 
Rs. 341 crores to Rs. 250 crores, biit we are not prepared to do 
so. If there is any shortfall in our income or if we cannot find 
resources it will be upto us to cut our expenditure wherever neces¬ 
sary. It is a composite plan for the purpose of development of the 
State, and we have got to remember that there are three important 
regions where we have planned development projects. The first is 
the drainage and sewerage in and around Calcutta and establish¬ 
ment of townships, the second is the Farakka Barrage and the 
third is the permanent solution of the Sunderban areas. I feel 
even Rs. 341 crores is not sufficient, but we must not open our 
mouth too wide”. 


Netaji’s Ashes 

On the agenda paper of the Lok Sabha of December 2 there 
was a resolution to fetch Netaji Subhas Bose’s ashes from Tokyo. 
On that very day the Prime Minister addressed a letter to the 
Chief Minister on the same subject which is (quoted belowT^ 
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New Delhi, 
December 2. 1960 


My dear Bidhan, 

On the agenda paper of the Lok Sabha today there was a re¬ 
solution recommending to Government to make appropriate 
arrangements to fetch Subhas Bose’s ashes from Tokyo and put 
up a memorial to him in front of the Red Fort in Delhi. This 
resolution was not reached. It may, however, come up some time 
later in the session. 

Our approach to this question has been in the past that we 
shall gladly help, but the initiative should come from Subhas 
Bose’s family. If they wish to bring the ashes here, we shall make 
appropriate arrangements. 

As for a memorial, I do not think that such a thing before the 
Red Fort in Delhi can be done. We have, in fact, reserved that 
place for a big monument—a memorial to all the martyrs of the 
Indian freedom struggle, and Roy Choudhury is making it. I 
should imagine that the ashes, if brought here, should be kept in 
Calcutta. 

I would like to have your advice in this matter as to what atti¬ 
tude I should take up. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


The Chief Minister contacted members of Netaji’s family and 
sent the following two letters to the Prime Minister: — 


Calcutta 

The 4th/5th December, 1960 

My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter. 

I win try and find out about the arrangements for Subhas Bose’s 
ashes. I do not know what the present attitude of the monbers 
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of the family is. As you know, Subhas Bose’s brother, Suresh Bose, 
is still of the opinion that Subhas is alive. 

I will find out and let you know. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


My dear Jawaharlal, 


Cacutta, 

January 20, 1961 


Your letter of December 2, 196,0, as also the letter dated January 
11, 1961, from your Private Secretary regarding ashes of Subhas. 
I have asked the family but they do not seem to have any definite 
idea about it. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


Berubari 

On Tuesday the 29th of November the unanimous voice of the 
Assembly opposing the transfer of Berubari as envisaged under 
the Nehru-Noon agreement and demanding retention of the said 
territory within the Indian Union reverberated in the House. 
Moving the special resolution the Chief Minister said, ‘'we have 
every right to tell the people of India that we do not want to part 
with Berubari Union not merely because of sentiment, but because 
it is an integral portion of the Country”. 

On the same day the introduction of the Berubari Bill (Ac¬ 
quired Territories Merger Bill) relating to the exchange of Cooch 
Behar enclaves was postponed in the Assembly owing to a point 
of order raised by an Independent member, S. S. Ray, who chal¬ 
lenged the competency of the State Legislature to take it up in 
the form in which it was sent by the President. (Exchange of 
Indian enclaves in Pakistan with Pakistani enclaves in India would 
make the State suffer a net loss of about 8 square miles. The total 
number of Indian enclaves in Pakistan was 119 having^ an area 
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bf 26 sq. miles as against the 74 Pakistani enclaves having an area 
of 18 sq. miles). On the 30th of November in the West Bengal 
Assembly the Chief Minister moved a resolution to the effect that 
the Bill ‘'is in clear violation of the findings of the Supreme Court". 

On the same day as Berubari was being debated in West Bengal 
Assembly the Prime Minister asserted in Parliament that during 
talks with Pakistani representatives the officials of the West Bengal 
Government were present in Delhi and the External Affairs Minister 
had consulted them on the points concerning the State. The Com¬ 
monwealth Secretary had reported to him (Prime Minister) the 
concurrence of the Bengal representatives to the transfer. 

This statement of the Prime Minister was taken advantage of 
by the opposition parties in the West Bengal Assembly on the 
following day over what they termed as contradictory statements 
of the Prime Minister and the Chief Minister regarding prior con¬ 
sultation with the State Government on the issue of transfer of 
Berubari. In a brief statement the Chief Minister on the floor of 
the House reiterated that the decision to partition Berubari was 
"entirely done at the Prime Ministers level and not on the advice 
of the Revenue Officers, and certainly not on the advice of the 
iWest Bengal Government”. (This was one of the rarest occasions 
when the two leaders publicly contradicted each other). 

On the 10th of December in course of a letter to the Chief 
Minister the Prime Minister indicated that Ayub Khan's reaction 
to any change on Berubari was not favourable and his letter to 
the Indian Prime Minister was "rude and objectionable in tone" 
and, therefore, he had no other alternative but to proceed with 
^e Bills. 

The Constitution Ninth (Amendment) Bill and the Acquired 
Territories (Merger) Bill ceding and transferring of certain terri¬ 
tories from India to Pakistan including Berubari in terms of the 
Nehru-Noon Agreement was finally passed by the Lok Sabha an4 
later by the Rajya Sabha on December 22 without any change. 
(Law Minister Asoke Sen and Congress M.P.s from Bengal were 
absent from the meeting). On the 6th of December Dr. Roy wrote 
to the Prime Minister the following letter on Berubari: — 
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Calcutta 

December 6, 1960 


My dear Jawahar, 

I have not yet received a copy of the speech which you promised 
to send me and which you delivered yesterday before the Lok 
Sabha. However, I have read your speech as published in the 
papers. 

I think there is some misunderstanding with regard to the Reso¬ 
lution passed unanimously by the Assembly the other day when 
considering the Merger Bill. In the Merger Bill there is a mention 
of part of the Agreement which deals with exchange of enclaves 
(item 10). Obviously, the word 'exchange’ means give and take. 
We did not mean that the ceding and acquisition of territories 
involved in the enclaves as well as the merging of the territories 
which have been acquired into the Indian Union could be done 
under one Bill. What we did say was that the Supreme Court 
definitely stated that enclaves oannot be dealt with under Art. 3 
of the Constitution and yet as I have stated above, the Merger BiU 
which has been sent round contains provision regarding enclaves 
which form part of the Agreement (para 10) between the two 
Prime Ministers. 

I am quoting below a portion of Justice Gajendragadkar’s judg¬ 
ment which reads thus: — 

"Is a law of Parliament relatable to Art. 3 of the Constitution 
sufficient for implementation of the Agreement relating to the 
exchange of Enclaves or is an amendment of the Constitution 
in accordance with Art. 368 of the Constitution necessary for 
the purpose in addition or in the alternative”? 

The answer to this question has been given by the Supreme Court 
under para 49 that a law of Parliament relatable to Art. 3 of the 
Constitution would be incompetent. In the case of dealing with 
the enclaves, a law of Parliament relatable to Art. 368 of die 
Constitution is competent and necessary. I need not go^y further. 
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Therefore, all that our Resolution said was that there should 
be one law of Parliament relatable to Art. 368 of the Constitution 
which would deal with the enclaves as such. After this is passed, 
then the question of merging it with the rest of the Indian Union 
under Art. 3 could be put before this House. Of course, the pro¬ 
posal for any alteration or amendment of Art. 368 does not come 
to the State Legislature but it does not matter. The whole of the 
problem of enclaves would then be decided as a whole. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 

Two days later the Prime Minister in course of his reply 
stated: — 


New Delhi 
December 8, 1960 


My dear Bidhan, 

I have received a bunch of letters from you today. I am answer¬ 
ing them separately. 

1 presume what you refer to is the recent agreement on the 
official level between Pakistan and India for the transit of passen¬ 
gers from West Pakistan to East Pakistan via India, and certain 
facilities for Indian passenger to go to Tripura from West Bengal 
across East Pakistan. Personally I think that is is a good arrange¬ 
ment, advantageous to both parties and doing injury to none, as 
the conditions laid down are quite clear and protect our interests 
adequately. But, however, that may be, this question cannot be 
mixed up with Berubari. I do hope, therefore, that you will not 
mix these things up. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 



CHAPiER XV 


THE YEAR 1961 

For Dr. B. C. Roy the years’ 1961 and 1962 were the most 
glorious chapter of his career as Chief Minister of West Bengal. 
The years were the harbinger of peace, prosperity and progress 
for West Bengal. Transcending the bounds of a statesman-physician 
he had become a legendary figure. Wherever he moved in his state 
thousands of people came to greet him. He drew vast crowds which 
Nehru alone could do. On the economic plane some of his big 
schemes were looking up and many more gigantic schemes under 
the Third Plan were in the oiling. From construction stage many 
projects had leaped into productive stage. Sky-kissing chimneys in 
Durgapur were belching smoke, bringing new hopes to the minds 
of the people. Rice production had surpassed all records with 5.3 
million tonnes. He was nearing 80 but seemed to have conquered 
age and was capable of producing newer plans which bewildered 
experts and economists. Over the China issue, his major opponents, 
the communists, were divided and weakned. The forces of nation¬ 
alism gained supremacy. 

The Chief Minister flew to Delhi on January 12 to attend the 
meeting of Eastern Zonal Council and the National Development 
Council. Next day he had a miraculous escape while going to attend 
the afternoon session of the National Development Council with 
Minister Tarun Kanti Ghosh. As soon as he alighted from his car 
a taxi almost came upon him from behind. In spite of his age, 
he moved quickly like a young athlete and saved himself. Traffic 
policemen on duty were a little perplexed. Tarun Kanti was 
dismayed. The embarrassed Chief Minister then smilingly moved 
into the main entrance of the Vigyan Bhavan. 

Nehru was scheduled to visit Darjeeling about this time. Dr. 
Roy was president of the Jagadish Bose Science Talent Search 
Committee which was formed to commemorate Dr. Jagadish 
Chandra Bose, the great scientist. These meetings were regularly 
held in his office and one of the most enthusiastic participants 
was Sir Jehangir Gandhi. Funds were collected through contribu- 
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tion from industrialists. He wrote to Nehru the following lettef 
on the 20th January to inaugurate the scheme: — 


Calcutta. 

The 20th January, 1961 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

You will remember that a few days ago you had been em¬ 
phasising the need for talent search in order that really meritorious 
students in our schools and colleges might be granted scholarships 
so that they might not be deprived of their education simply 
because they are poor. I did not mention at that stage what we 
have been doing in Bengal. 

As memorial to Dr. Jagadish Chandra Bose we have made pro¬ 
gress regarding the programme of searching for talents. We have 
already held an examination in December last through reputed 
professors and persons connected with different branches of learn¬ 
ing. We are going to start the scheme and give scholarships from 
the 1st of July when the next session begins. I am sending you a 
I'older which will give you some information as to how we are 
proceeding. 

Will it be possible for you to be present in Calcutta either on 
your way to Darjeeling or on your way back from Darjeeling and 
inaugurate this particular scheme? 

I am sending you a list of persons who are attached to this 
organisation and are giving active help to develop it. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

The Writers Buildings & the Secretariat Library 

In the second week of January the Secretariat Library was 
moved in its specious site especially constructed for the purpose 
by the Chief Minister who had evinced keen interest in modoius- 
ing it side by side with the expansion of the Writers Buildings. 
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On the 9th of June that year the Chief Minister in company with 
his cabinet colleagues performed the opening ceremony of the new 
premises of the library. Very few people know the historical back¬ 
ground of the Bengal Secretariat and its library and its romantic 
movement from building to building beginning from the middle 
of the 19th century. More than hundred years ago the Bengal 
Government Secretariat was situated at ' Somerset Buildings”, 
Strand Road, Calcutta. The secretariat had shifted several times 
till it was housed in its present building in the Dalhousie Square 
area. Among the offices at the State Government Secretariat was 
its library which was shifted from building to building with the 
other departments. When this library was actually opened is not 
known, but its oldest catalogue bears the imprint ‘1867'. The 
library was at first on the ground floor of Block 2 of Writers 
Buildings and was then moved to three rooms (with 1510 square 
feet of floor space) on the ground floor of the main building. (At 
writing it has 70,380 volumes the bulk comprising Government 
publications-administrative reports from the East India Company’s 
time, historical, geographical, statistical, settlement, ethnological 
and other reports and gezetteers. Its many books and documents 
are rare and have helped Indian and foreign scholars in their 
research work). 


Award of Bharat Ratna 

A day previous to the 26th of January. Republic Day, an an¬ 
nouncement of President’s Award of Bharat Ratna to Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy was made. When the announcement was made Dr. 
Roy was in Calcutta busy with a meeting of the legislators at 
Writers’ Buildings. He was discussing various aspects of the Master 
Plan and the scheme for establishing another township near Cal¬ 
cutta on the Diamond Harbour Road. He had invited the Com¬ 
munist MLAs at this meeting. He informed the legislators of 
WHO’s approval to provide bulk of the finance for the Rs. 200 
crores Greater Calcutta water supply and sewerage project. Be¬ 
sides WHO, international bodies like the International Develop¬ 
ment Fund and the Ford Foundation, he said, were expected to 
come forward with funds for these projects. The U.N. -Emergency 
Fund had agreed to bear the expenses for preparation of Greater 
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Calcutta water supply and storage scheme. It was on the new town¬ 
ship project that he wanted to enlist the support of the opposition 
parties. The new township project would, according to his scheme, 
cover about 84 square miles on both sides of the Diamond Harbour 
Road of which 50,000 acres weere paddy lands and 5,000 home¬ 
stead lands. The number of families to be affected were 20,000 
agriculturist and 9,000 non-agriculturist families. (This township 
scheme however remained on paper as it was unimplemented by 
his successor Government after his death next year). 

Visit of Queen Elizabeth II 

Queen Elizabeth II with her consort the Duke of Edinbourgh 
had earlier arrived in Delhi on January 21, The State Government 
was preparing for a befitting welcome to the Queen. The Chief 
Minister set up different sub-committee on the same pattern as he 
had done during the visit of Khruschev and Bulganin. These 
meetings were held in his chamber. The Queen arrived at Pana- 
garh and was welcomed by Ranjit Gupta, Chief Secretary, on 
behalf of the State Government. The ten-mile route from Pana- 
garh to Durgapur Steel Plant the Ruhr of India in making then, 
wore a festive look. The queen saw the Durgapur Steel Plant which 
was built by a British consortium, the ISCON. 

The Royal Britannia landed at Calcutta airport at 5.55 P.M. on 
the following day and as the Queen stepped on the gangway she 
was received by Governor Padmaja Naidu. The Duke followed 
the Queen. Chief Minister Dr. Roy dressed in white Achkan and 
Dhoti was presented to the Queen by the Governor. After airport 
formalities, led by six service outriders the Queen accompanied 
by the Governor left for Raj Bhavan. She was standing on the 
right of the Governor in the rear of the tourer. In the rear 
seat of the VIP car, the second one in the convoy, was His Royal 
Highness Prince Philip standing on the right of the Chief Minister. 
According to estimates more than 2^ million people had turned 
up along the nine-mile route for the airport to greet the Queen. 

On .the following day the Queen spent a good part of the day 
in getting a view of old and new India revealed through relics and 
exhibits. She visited the National Agriculture Fair and spent an 
hour at the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
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On Sunday, February 20, shortly after 11 A.M. the Queen 
dressed in white silk skirt and pink spotted tulle hat in a black 
tourer drove past one million cheering crowd. The Chief Minister 
accompanied the Duke in a cream coloured tourer while the 
Governor drove with the Queen on their return journey to Dum 
Dum airport. In her parting message to the Chief Minister before 
the lift olf of the Royal Britannia the Queen said, "I am very much 
impressed and I shall never forget the reception I have been ac¬ 
corded”. 

Budget Session 

The day following the queen's departure from Calcutta the Chief 
Minister presenting the Budget for 1961-62 struck an optimistic 
note. "1 look to the future with confidence. There are some favo¬ 
urable factors. Durgapur group of industries and various other 
schemes were in the construction stage during the Second Plan. 
During the Third Plan they will be functioning more effectively to 
help augment our resources. Certain other schemes should also 
start yielding results. Out resources instead of remaining static 
should be expected to grow, as development proceeds”, he said. 
Then he continued "There are bound to be difficulties, but we 
hope that these difficulties will only spur us to greater endeavour 
and will be surmounted by Joint efforts of us all’. Then he referred 
to Calcutta and her varied problems. Recording his appreciation 
of the World Bank Mission for focussing attention of Calcutta's 
problems he observed, “Their forthright and incisive comments 
greatly helped in drawing attention to the urgency of the matter 
and in creating a proper awareness of the situation both in the 
Planning Commission and in the country”. Rs. 10 crores was 
earmarked as State’s contribution towards development of Calcutta 
Another Rs. 10 crores was given by the centre as subsidy. 

Early morning on February 21 Dr. Roy was telephonically in- 
at Rs. 95.48 crores while the budget estimates of revenue expendi¬ 
ture stood at Rs. 98.68 crores. No proposal was, however, made 
by the Finance Minister for any fresh levy. 

Death of Govind Ballabh Pant 

Early morning of February on 21 Dr. Roy was telephonically in¬ 
formed that Pandit Pant had a mild attack of cerebral tftPombosis 
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the previous night and asking him to come to Delhi. A chartered 
plane was kept ready at the Dum Dum airport where he went straight 
from the Assembly House. From Palam he went to Pant’s resi¬ 
dence. After examining Pant with a team of four other doctors 
Dr. Roy informed the waiting newsmen, "His condition still con¬ 
tinues to cause anxiety, but the heart condition is better”. On the 
following day he prescribed a new medicine which was specially 
flown from Calcutta. A couple of hours after administering the 
medicine the pulse, heart beat and respiratory system stablised. 
Throughout the day, February 22, Dr. Roy was at the patient’s 
bedside. The Prime Minister and Shrimati Indra Gandhi called atj 
the residence of the Home Minister and talked to Dr. Roy about 
Pant’s illeness. On the 23rd of February Dr. Roy left for Calcutta. 
After 15 days of unconscious living Govind Ballabh Pant, one of the! 
foremost leaders of India, died. Pant’s death news was communicated 
to Dr. Roy in the afternoon of the 7th of March when he had finished 
his speech at the inaugural ceremony of the financial daily "Eco¬ 
nomic Times”. A message was handed over to him carrying the 
death news of his friend. Visibly shocked, he stared for a few 
seconds at the message and rising slowly announced the death new| 
for the first time publicly. 

Writing to the Chief Minister in his letter of the 6th March a 
few hours before leaving India to attend the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister’s Conference Nehru referring to Pant’s illness expressed 
his sorrow in the following words: — 

"For the last two weeks we have faced an additional burden and 
a continuing sorrow. This is the grave illness of our dear and 
valued colleague, Govind Ballabh Pant. It is difficult for me to 
bring my mind to consider other issues as always it reverts to this 
struggle for life that is being fought by one who has played such 
a dominating part both in our public life and in our private lives. 
Even so. we have to face this impending disaster with as much 
strength calmness as we may possess. So I go to England heavy 
with sorrow and with no mood to leave my country at this juncture. 
And yet, I have thought that one cannot give in or surrender to 
shock or sorrow. The responsibilities we have undertaken must 
be done, not for ourselves but for the larger causes that have to 
some extent ennobled our petty selves”. 
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Green Signal for Farakka Barrage 

Green signal for the Farakka Barrage was given by the Central 
Government on February 24. The project which was then estimated 
to cost Rs. 56.4 crores included a barrage to be built across thei 
Ganga at Farakka with a bridge, a second barrage to be built 
across the Bhagirathi at Janglpur, a 26i mile feeder canal to take 
upstream from the Farakka Barrage to improve water supply of 
Calcutta and preserve the port of Calcutta. 

Assam evacuees 

On the 27th of February some of the leaders from North Bengal 
evacuee camps met Dr. Roy in his office. The trek back to Assam 
had just begun and the Chief Minister was busy creating conditions 
favourable to that. On the same day he wrote a letter to the Prime 
Minister from whom he also received an encouraging reply in re¬ 
gard of financial assistance to Bengalee evacuees returning to 
Assam. The two letters are quoted below : — 


Calcutta, 

the 27/28th February, 1961 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

Quite a good number of persons who have come away from 
Assam and are staying in our camps in North Bengal came to see 
me today. Along with them came some of the leaders of the poli¬ 
tical parties. The attitude of the political leaders appeared to be 
very reasonable, as they insisted upon these men going back pro¬ 
vided, as arranged between Asoke Sen and the Chief Minister of 
Assam, when they go back, receive help according to their finan¬ 
cial condition in order to start on their own again. I understand 
from Asoke Sen that this was what had been agreed to. 

As you know, a joint statistics was taken of these men in the 
camps and the results have been sent to Assam Government to¬ 
wards the end of January. They have verified about 800 families, 
i.e. about 4,000 persons regarding their eligibility for getting relief. 
They have not yet done the rest. I do not know when they are 
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going to scrutinise the whole list. Meanwhile, I asked the Assam 
people whether they could give us an undertaking that if they get 
financial aid after their return to Assam they would return imme> 
diately. This they agreed to. 

I would now request you to make an announcement that the 
Assam Government would pay to the Bengalees who return to 
Assam a sum not exceeding a certain figure so that they might start 
life again and feel encouraged to go back. Up till now the West 
Bengal Govt, has spent nearly Rs. 47 lakhs on the Assam regugees. 
I had written to you previously about getting help from the 
Government of India, but so far I have heard nothing from you. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

New Delhi 
March 1, 1961 


My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of the 28th February has just reached me. This is 
about the persons who came from Assam to your camps in West 
Bengal. As it happened, Asoke Sen came to see me just now when 
I had a talk with him. 

I am anxious that these people should go back to Assam as soon 
as possible and I am writing to Chaliha on the subject. 

There can be no doubt that these persons, or most of them, will 
have to be assisted in finding their feet again. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to say at present as to what extent they can be helped. I am 
referring this matter to our Finance Minister because, anyhow, we 
shall have to help them to some extent. 

Asoke Sen has just asked me to appoint Mehr Chand Khanna 
to help in this task in Assam. 1 told him that I was quite prepared 
to do so and I shall ask Mehr Chand accordingly. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


3r 
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Second Hooghly Bridge 

Moving a grant on Capital Outlay on March 10 in the Assembly 
Dr. Roy announced that his Government had already submitted 
a proposal to the Union Government for construction of a second 
bridge over the river Hooghly as the existing bridge was unable to 
tackle the growing volumes of Calcutta traffic. (At writing in 1974 
the construction work which started in 1972 has accelerated due to 
the personal interest taken by Chief Minister S. S. Ray). 

On the 1st of April inaugurating the Third Five Year Plan in 
West Bengal the Chief Minister in a message to the people asked 
them to rededicate themselves to build "a Bengal of our dreams, 
prosperous Bengal in a prosperous India.” 

Kalyani Spinning Mills 

Prior to the day he issued his message to the people Dr. Roy 
gave concrete shape to his ideas by switching into operation the 
50,000 spindle (with a capacity of 2.4 million lbs) Kalyani Spinn¬ 
ing Mills, the first such industrial undertaking of the State Govern¬ 
ment. He estimated the yarn requirement for handloom and 
hosiery industries of Bengal by the end of the Third Plan period 
at 59 million pounds and with the output of Kalyani Spinning 
Mills and two more such mills proposed to be set up during the 
Third Plan, there would still remain a shortage of 14 million 
pounds (the handloom industry production had expanded since 
partition from 6 crore yards to 19 crore yards), 

Nepali as official language 

The Prime Minister was to visit Daljeeling on April 8 to have a 
look after seven years and peruse the progress of his creation, the 
Himalayan Mountaineering Institute atop Birch Hill, in company 
with Dr. B. C. Roy, the fountain-head of the whole idea. A 
simmening discontent was brewing among Nepali—speaking popu¬ 
lation of the three hill subdivisions of Darjeeling district over 
recognition of Nepali as official language. The agitation was 
spearheaded by Darjeeling District Committee of the -Ad India 
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Gorkha League. In June 1959 the Gorkba League had passed a 
resolution demanding this recognition. (1951 census put the per-* 
centage of Nepali speaking population at 19.98 percrat in Darjee¬ 
ling district, and in West Bengal the percentage came to below I 
per cent). 

Two days before Nehru’s arrival in Darjeeling the Chief Minster 
assured through a statement that “as soon as the census reports of 
1961 are available, I hope the census reports will show increase 
in the number of Nepali speaking persons in the Darjeeling district, 
steps will be taken for the purpose of approaching the President 
under Article 347 of the Constitution to declare Nepali as an oflfr- 
cially recognised language at least in the hill areas of West Bengal 
This statement of the Chief Minister did not satisfy them. The 
agitated Nepalese people did not extend their enthusiastic wel¬ 
come to the Prime Minister, as they did on previous occasions. 
Instead, when the Prime Minister’s closed car (Dr. Roy was 
sitting by his side) passed through hill roads for Raj Bhavan. 
placards with various slogans in support of Nepali language were 
shown to him, (Dr. Roy and Shrimati Indira Gandhi were with 
him). The Nepalese united themselves for the first time to 
show their anger to the Prime Minister on the language issue. (At 
writing their agitation has changed from language to various other 
demand). 

At Darjeeling the Prime Minister discussed with the Chief 
Minister (he was assisted by his senior officials) on the night of 
April 9 about demarcation of Berubari and the problem of Tibe¬ 
tan refugees. On April 11 the party returned to Calcutta. During 
his hours stay in the city the Prime Minister addressed the 
Jagadish Bose National Science Talent Search Award distribution 
meeting at Raj Bhavan regarding which the Chief Minister had 
made a request earlier through one of his letters. 

President Confers the Highest Award 

Towards the end of April Dr. B. C. Roy went to Etelhi to attend 
$ meeting of the Medical Council of India of which he was a 
moving spirit and president for a number of years. Dr. C. S. Patel 
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of Bombay became the president of the Council that year and 
meetings of that body used to be held in its building at Delhi. It 
was a sunny day when Dr. Roy had gone to attend the concluding 
day of the Executive Committee meeing. As he was coming down 
from the staircase chatting with Dr. Patel, the latter pointing to his 
left leg said, "Sir, how is it that your leg is swollen”. Dr. Roy often, 
tised to were socks, but that day he had not done so. He himself 
looked to his feet and said “Oh, that is nothing. When I was 
young I met with a major accident. This has since been my weak 
leg and occasionally it gets swollen attended with pain”. That is 
how Dr. Roy wanted to explain away the whole thing. I looked 
up at Dr. Patel’s face who himself an eminent surgeon of Bom¬ 
bay. I noticed a trace of suspicion in his look. Before Dr, Roy had 
boarded the car Patel mildly requested him to get his blood and 
urine examined in Calcutta. The security and myself quickly 
climbed into the car. The warning pronounced by the Bombay 
doctor inwardly made us uneasy. 

On the afternoon of the 27th of April Dr. Roy had dressed 
himself in white buttoned coat and hand spun dhoti (cloth) to ge 
to the Durbar Hall in Rashtrapati Bhavan to receive the Bharat 
Ratna Award. Although he was not dress-conscious he had taken 
the buttoned coat from Calcutta for the ceremonial occasion. All 
day he was very jovial. He had two passes with him to take his 
friends to the Durbar Hall of which one had been given away ear¬ 
lier. I had approached him for getting the other pass. As he was 
leaving for the Presidential function a prominent Bengalee Congress 
worker requested him to arrange a pass for him. That was too 
late. Dr. Roy looked at me and I had no altwnative but to make 
way for him. After when he returned to Calcutta his grandson 
(Nephew Subimal Roy’s son) was one day shown the Bharat Ratna 
Medal. The Child asked his grand-uncle to make a present of it 
to him. "Earn it” promptly replied Dr. Roy. This indicates how 
much sanctity he attached to national service and the Award. 

The Chief Minister felt the need for establishing a body to pre¬ 
pare an integrated master plan for comprehensive development of 
Calcutta and the hinterland. On the 1st of May the cabinet took a 
decision for the establishment of Calcutta Metropolitan Piannin| 
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Organisation directly under the Chief Minister with a Secretary in 
charge, Gen. D, N. Chakrabarty, Director of Health Service, and 
adequate staff for preparation of the master plan to deal with the 
problems of water supply, drainage, sewarage of the greater Cal¬ 
cutta area as well as the municipalities on both sides of the river 
Hooghly, the township scheme near Calcutta, slum clearance 
schemes, improvement of communication in and around Calcutta, 
housing schemes etc. These schemes were all inter-linked and un¬ 
coordinated efforts in the past had failed to produce the desired 
result. It was on the advice of the Ford Foundation and more so 
of its Director, Dr. Duglous Ensminger that the CMPO was set up. 
The Ford Foundation agreed to bear the cost of the preparation of 
the master plan. The Ford Foundation announced on July 29 
grants totalling 1.4 million dollars to help formulate the plan for 
Calcutta which, according to them, had the worst urban problems 
in the world. 


Rabindra Centenary Celebrations 

The birth centenary of Poet Rabindranath Tagore fell in that 
year. To celebrate the occasion various official and non-oflBcial 
functions were held all over India, nay the world. The centenary, 
however, had a special significance for West Bengal, the land of 
his birth and activities. Many public functions were held in the 
State spread over the year and the West Bengal Government 
uUder the guidance of Dr. Roy chalked out a programme to com¬ 
memorate the poet in a tangible way. To propagate the thoughts 
and ideals of the Poet the State Government reprinted his complete 
works in 15 volumes. The works were made available to the 
public at a cheaper price with Government subsidy. The Chief 
Minister also conceived the idea of establishing some per 
manent memorials on the occasion. The first thing he did was to 
establish a new university after Tagore in the poet’s house and a 
museum. Calcutta lacked a National Theatre and the first step in 
that direction was taken by the State Government to build a Tagore 
Memorial Theatre (Later known as Rabindra Sadan) at the crossing 
of Acharya Jagadish Bose Road (formerly Lower Circular Road) 
and Cathedral Road facing the Victoria Memorial Hall, one of the 
finest spots that Calcutta could offer. 
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Explaining the purpose of the university which was named after 
the poet the Chief Minister said it was intended to propagate 
the concept of a . cultural life of which Tagore was the initiator. It 
would teach music, drama, science and humanities. It was to be 
an institution of which the poet’s life and achievements would be 
the soul and keep before the students of successive generations 
his ^ideals. Tagore's works would provide the students of the 
present and coming generations with endless scope for research. 
This was the ideal that Dr. B. C. Roy had set for the Rabindra 
Bharati University. Nehru in a speech on the occasion said, 
"people were celebrating the centenary of the poet not only in 
Calcutta or West Bengal but all over the world. Nevertheless the 
celebrations were peculiarly ours, though Rabindranath transcended 
the bounds of time and peace.” 

Earlier laying the corner-stone of the theatre Nehru said, "Tagore 
was too big a man for our platitudes. The National Theatre would 
help to bring about national integration which Tagore talked about 
and fought for so often. Rabindranath was such a magnificent 
human being almost typical of the long line of Indians wise men 
and Rishis (sages) and yet he was modem. He combined the 
wisdom of the old and the new". 

On that day I again and again recalled an incident which brought 
me into brief contact with the poet in the 30s. The Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity had decided under the Vice-chancellorship of Dr. Shyama 
Prosad Mukherjee to invite Poet Tagore to deliver the Convocation 
address. The poet had agreed but on one condition that the con¬ 
vocation speech would be delivered by him in Bengali. The univer¬ 
sity gladly agreed to it. The Chancellor was Sir John Anderson. I 
was then a reporter of the United Press of India. Our agency 
received a message that the poet was coming to Calcutta with the 
speech written by him and the train from Santiniketan would 
arrive sometime in the afternoon. I was detailed for contacting 
the poet at the Howrah station, and if need be, follow him to his 
Jorasanko residence and obtain an advance copy of the speech. 
Another friend, Hemendra Nath Roy of now defunct "Advance” 
newspaper, got scent of the news of the poet’s arrival and was 
waiting at the station platform. When the train arrived both of us 
rushed to the first-class compartment. To me he appeal to be 
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a saint burdened with age and mellowed with years. We took thd 
dust of his feet and explained our mission. “Yes, you can come 
with me at Jorasanko where Shyama Prosad would be waiting. I 
have to give the advance copy to Shyama Prosad first ”. The poet 
walked out of the platform and boarded a big car. We followed 
him in a taxi. In the sitting room on the first floor of Poet's house 
we saw Shyamaprosad Mukherjee waiting to greet the poet. Both 
of them went inside, while we remained seated in the waiting 
room. The Vice-chancellor, however, did not relish the idea that 
journalists should follow the Poet and get hold of the address 
before he received it. I was known to Dr. Mukherjee. Directing 
his attention to me he said, "You better go back to your office. 
I will send an authorised English translation of the convocation 
speech later. I must be assured that the address is not released for 
publication before actual delivery”. The Poet was standing behind. 
He looked tired. We had no alternative but to return. Shyama- 
prasad Mukherjee had kept his word and the United Press re¬ 
ceived the authorised translation of the convocation address by 
the Poet’s secretary, Prof. Amiya Chakrabarty, in time. 

Third Finance Commission 

On the following day West Bengal Government’s 86-page printed 
memorandum to the Finance Commission led by A. K. Chanda 
was released to the Press. The Commission came to Darjeeling 
in the third week of May to hear the case of West Bengal. The 
memorandum which was largely drawn up by Dr. Roy himself 
forcefully and logically explained the financial injustice done to 
West Bengal. The special needs’ of West Bengal were strongly 
advocated in the memorandum in relation to unemployment. Dr. 
Roy considered employment as the major vehicle of distribution 
of wealth. The memorandum strongly criticised the 'defective 
reasoning’ of the first and second Finance Commissions that the 
’needs* of the various states were directly dependant upon popu¬ 
lation and urged that this assumption over-looked the fact that 
the needs of certain states where there were heavy concentration 
of population in certain areas are much greater per capita than 
those of other states where population was evenly distributed over 
a wide area and was predominantly rural in character. 
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Recrudescence of Violence in Assam 

The Assam disturbances gathered fresh momentum on the 19th 
of May when 11 Satyagrahis were killed at Silchar as a result of 
police firing. The Bengalees there were carrying on a ceaseless 
agitation for recognition of Bengali as a state language even after 
the visit of all-India leaders including Pandit Nehru. On May 21 
in a chartered plane some Bengalee leaders of Assam arrived in 
Calcutta with the ashes of the victims of police firing. A spontane¬ 
ous hartal (strike) was observed in Calcutta. In the afternoon 
silent processions were taken out in the city but contrary to 
expectation they were very peaceful. 

Earlier Bengal Congress leaders had invited a session of the 
AICC at Durgapur. The Chief Minister had supported this idea 
for two reasons. This would give an opportunity to all-India leaders 
including Union Ministers to see for themselves the growth and 
development of the new industrial town of Durgapur and arrive 
at a quick decision in the context of National Integration Com- 
mitee report for a solution of the language question in Assam on 
the soil of Bengal. The AICC session began at Durgapur on the 
morning 29. On the previous evening Dr. Roy had gone to lay 
the foundation-stone of a hospital at Raigan], 15 miles from 
Durgapur, where his car was stonned by a group of demonstrators 
with black flags in their hands to express their wrath and 
indignation at the shooting of Bengalees in Cachar. Angry demons¬ 
trations urging the Prime Minister and other all-India lead^s 
to take sweeping measures in Assam were held outside the pandal. 
"Murderer Nehru Go Back from Bengal” was one of the slogans 
shouted by the demonstrators. In an obvious reference to this at 
the AICC meeting the Prime Minister said, 'T am described as a 
murder but I confess having murdered a few mosquitos at 
Durgapur’". 

One of the suggestions made by the Prime Minister at Durgapur 
was to keep aside the language issue for twelve months and allow 
status quo to remain for this period. During this period there should 
be no agitation nor should the Government of Assam take any 
step to change the present position regarding the language issue. 
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The most important resolution at the AICC at Durgapur wa 3 <Mi 
national integration. U. N, Dhebar moved for consideration the 
report of the National Intregation Committee headed by Smt. Indira 
Gandhi. He said, "If we are to survive as a nation we must got 
rid of the secterian approach based on caste, religion, language 
and adjust ourselves with the fast-changing society.” 

Dr. B. C. Roy then rose to second the resolution and for the 
first time deviating from his previous practice of speaking in 
English in Congress sessions he delivered a speech in Bengali. 
Referring to the recent firing in Assam he said. If national inte¬ 
gration has any meaning, it means the right of development of an 
individual, and this can be effectively achieved only through the 
individual’s mother tongue. It is the function of the Congress to 
help in the development of a national outlook among the people.” 
At Durgapur Lai Bahadur Shastri was asked by the Congress High 
Command to go to Assam in the first week of June to find a 
solution to the language problem. 

Accordingly Shastri toured various pairs of Assam for six days 
and after meeting the two "warring groups" was able to arrive af 
a consensus. On his way back to Delhi Shastri had a closed door 
meeting with Dr. Roy at Dum Dum airport on June 6. Emerging 
from the airport VIP lounge Dr. Roy told waiting pressmen, "I 
think to some extent Shastriji has eased out certain problems. You 
cannot expect everything to conform to your belief and expecta¬ 
tion. I think most of the points have been covered. There should 
be a compromise between what you want and what you have 
got”. The main features of the 8-point Shastri formula were. 
(1) Do away with the provision relating to Mahakuma Parishad 
from the Assam Language Act. Mahakuma Parishads, subdivi- 
sional bodies and municipal bodies were given the authority to 
alter the language of a particular area if these local authorities 
50 desired by a majority of two-third of the members voting in 
favour of such an amendment. (2) Communication tetween the 
State-headquarters and Cachar (Bengali majority district) and the 
autonomous hill districts to continue in English until replaced by 
Hindi. (3) At the State level English will continue to be used for 
present' later English will continue to be used along with Assamese, 
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and (4) Linguistic minorities in the State will be accorded safe¬ 
guard as mentioned in the Government of India’s memorandum 
dated September 19, 1956. Four days after, during which die 
piief Minister had consulted his party members, linguists and 
opposition leaders, he came out with a public statement that the 
suggestions made by Shastri for the solution of the language con¬ 
troversy were appropriate and should be accepted as a measure 
of compromise by all. For the solution of the language problem 
raging throughout the country he recommended a new 3-point 
formula: (a) the need for having every State declared as a poly¬ 
glot or a multi-lingual State. The conditions under which more 
than one language will be accepted in a State depending upon the 
situation prevalent in a State, (b) recommendations contained in 
the memorandum of the Government of India of September, 1956, 
require to be formulated in clear terms and that an authority 
should be constituted to see that the provisions for protection of 
minorities are implemented by the different States; (c) that in 
order to give protection to the minority in a particular State so 
far as their language is concerned under Article 347 the language 
of the Article should be changed in order to enable the President 
to act in the manner the Constitution-makers inetnded him to do 
so. The Leader of the Opposition, Jyoti Basu, who had a long 
meeting on this with the Chief Minister on the 13th of June gave 
his support to his formula. 

Assam extremists who were dissatisfied with Shastri formula 
staged an armed attack at Hailakandi town razing Bengalee refugee 
houses to ground and injuring many. The police were compelled 
to open fire as a result of which seven Assamese were killed. 

Gift of Dr. Roy’s House on his 80 th Birthday 

I have mentioned earlier of his secret will in 1959 whereby his 
nephew Subimal Chandra Roy had become a legatee of his move- 
able and immoveable property. A month or so earlier, sometime in 
June, he called one day his solicitor friend Nripendra Chandra 
Mitra to prepare a fresh will in respect of his house, 36, Wellington 
Street. "I want to make a gift of it to the nation for thg^ benefit of 
the ailing indigent persons”. We knew of this some months ahead 
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of his formal declaration of the gift. He was silently working to 
convert a portion of his house into an ideal nursing homo while 
the other portion would be set apart for a number of free-bed 
patients with arrangements for diagnostic and research facilities. 
It was a self-paying scheme, the income from the nursing home 
being utilised for running the free-bed patients. This was his 
dream which he wanted to be translated into reality during his life 
time. 

A charitable trust was created for running the nursing home and 
the trustees appointed by him were not his Cabinet colleagues but 
were drawn from among his intimate friends, only his nephew 
Sukumar Roy representing his family. "I have devoted the best 
part of my life in medical profession in my chamber in that house 
(36, Wellington Street) during my long career as a physician. If 
is, therefore, my desire that the house is used for establishing a 
nursing home or some such institution to look after the ailing 
humanity of all caste and creed to bring them back to health’*, he 
told Pressmen. On the following day i.e. the 1st of July the city 
celebrated his 80th Birth anniversary in a manner surpassing all 
previous records of this annual function. The National Cultural 
Association had set a programme to present him with an Abhi- 
nandan Granth at Mahajati Sadan. This time the Presidwit of 
India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, came to Calcutta to participate in the 
function and make the presentation. Dr. Roy and President Prasad 
had known each other for nearly 40 years not only as friends but 
the latter had always placed himself under his medical care for 
any major ailments (Prasad was a chronic patient of Asthma and 
Dr. Roy had presented him with a special type of inhailing instru¬ 
ment for use during feats of attack) "Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy’s 
life should be an object lesson for our people in general and the 
youth in particular. In all the spheres which he chose for himself 
he worked his way up by sheer dint of perseverance and hard 
work”, observed President Prasad at the public celebration while 
presenting a colourful brochure with contributions on Dr. Roy's 
life and work in the jam-packed hall of Mahajati Sadan. So moved 
was Dr. Roy at the manifestation of love and affection of the peqpte 
that as he rose to reply to the felicitation.of the President tears 
rolled down his cheeks. ‘Tf I have succeeded in serving the State 
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as Chief Minister it is to the extent that I have been able to identify 
myself with the people just as I have been successful as a physi¬ 
cian to the extent I have identified myself with the patient”. The 
President had truly said of him on that day, "The single weightiest 
factor in giving stability to West Bengal was the leadership of 
Dr. Roy as its Chief Minister and devoted public worker. He is 
one of those Chief Ministers of our States who rarely feature in 
news. He devotes so much personal attention to his duties that 
even a place like New Delhi he visits only when he must or when 
he is called upon to see a dangerously lying VIP”. One of his 
pupils presented him a golden stethescope at the function. 

Earlier the State Congress Parliamentary Board was having its 
weekly meeting at the residence of the Chief Minister for selection 
of Congress candidates for the 1962 General Election. There were 
speculations that Dr. Roy would retire from politics. A coterie in 
the provincial congress hierarchy was at this time working in that 
direction but when Delhi got scent of it firmly told them to keep 
off from the leadership contest as long as Dr. Roy was active and 
able to run the show. The conspiracy was thus nipped in the bud. 
One morning as the Board was selecting nominees for the diflBcult 
Calcutta constituencies Dr. Roy expressed his desire to shift from 
his home constituency, Bowbazar to the neighbouring Chowringhee 
constituency and from Saltora, a backward area of the Bankura 
district. One of the stalwarts of the Board objected to his changing 
constituency and seeking election from two constituencies. But he 
was outvoted, for, as it felt that the State could ill afford to take 
any risk so far as the leader was concerned. Prafulla Sen was the 
first to give his enthusiastic support to Dr. Roy. 

Travel Abroad 

Coming from the public celebration of his birthday to his house 
in the evening on the 1st of July he quickly changed his dress, 
had his dinner and then went to the airport for a 37-day tour 
abroad by the Air India plane which left Dum Dum at 9-50 P.M, 

From London where he stayed for 11 days we received reports 
that he had consulted five eminent physicians who had assured him 
that there was no need for him to prolong his stay th^ to under¬ 
go any medical treatment. Governor Padmaja Naidu was also at 
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that time in London for a medical checkup by specialists arranged 
by Dr. Roy. From London Dr. Roy went to Poland. At Warshaw 
where he reached on August 1 he discussed the expansion of 
economic cooperation between Poland and India, particularly 
matters connected with the supply of Polish machinery for West 
Bengal s coal industry with the Minister of Foreign Trade and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. After four days’ stay Dr. Roy signed 
a memorandum at the polish Foreign Trade Ministry in which 
Poland offered to supply West Bengal complete installations for 
coal mines. He had also visited with his experts various coal 
mines and examined mining machinery employed there. From 
Poland Dr. Roy went to New York via Germany. Sudhir Ghosh. 
M.P. who had earlier arrived there as his contact man, arranged a 
meeting with Arthur Goldschmidt, Director of United Nations 
Special Fund and other concerned officers of various U.N. agencies 
on Calcutta development project and water supply. As I have 
already mentioned, the Ford Foundation had sanctioned a grant 
of 1.4 million dollars for preparation of a Master Plan for 300 sq. 
miles. From U.N. Special Fund he secured another 3,30,000 dollars 
for engineering service and water supply, sewage disposal and 
drainage schemes for the area. The New York Tribune commenting 
upon the vast development plan for Calcutta during Dr. Roy’s nego¬ 
tiations there said; "So great is the shadow thrown by Calcutta 
across the Indian subcontinent that a restoration of the city has 
been called essential to the well-being of the entire community. 
Failure to restore it to health could jeoperdise the pace for economic 
growth in India despite billions of dollars spent there on other 
causes than urban....” On the 7th of August Dr. Roy saw Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy at the White House at a very short notice. The 
U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chairman J. W. Fulbright 
received Dr. Roy and Sudhir Ghosh, M.P. at luncheon session 
in the Foreign Relations Committee room and had full discussion 
with him on various aspects of Calcuta project. It was revealed 
by Senator Fulbright that the U.S. President himself sought to 
receive Dr. Roy. In U.S.A. the Chief Minister convinced all 
American authorities with whom he came in contact during his 
visit that from both human point of view as well as creating 
a' stable political climate Calcutta deserved special attention and 

help. 
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After the Chief Minister left for Europe a communication was 
received from the Prime Minister on July 5 on the subject of 
national integration on which a resolution was passed at the Durga- 
pur session of the A.I.C.C. On the 31st of May when the Chief 
Ministers met at Delhi for the NDC meeting a small conference 
was held on the question of national integration. In his letter to 
Dr. Roy the Prime Minister suggested holding another small con¬ 
ference with the Chief Ministers and some Central Ministers to 
discuss broadly integration without dealing with any controversy 
in a State or between two States. "National Integration is not and 
should not be considered on a party level. As its very name 
implies, it is ’National", said Nehru.”. "I should like to deal with 
it on that basis. There are many aspects of this question of 
national integration. The communal aspect, that is the intrusion 
of religion or so-called religion into political matters, linguistio 
controversies, casteism and provincialism. Recently our attention 
has been drawn particularly to communalism and what is called 
linguism, and we might perhaps take up these two especially for 
further consideration”, observed the Prime Minister giving his 
own thoughts on National integration. 

In course of another communication dated the 3rd of July tho 
Prime Minister referred to linguisitc controversies in educational 
matters and feelings of separateness amongst the States in so far 
as it related to University education and falling standard of educa¬ 
tion. Discussing this problem the Prime Minister observed, “Our 
universities adopting if they do the regional languages, will get 
more and more isolated from each other. Professors and teachers 
and staff will not be easily exchangeable and generally speaking 
the outlook that will inevitably grow out of these surroundings will 
be a narrow one and not so much an all India one”. 


"If Universities are functioning in different languages how do we 
bring about this close cooperation and exchange of professors, 
students, etc. between one region of the country and another? 
This question has been troublng me and I would like to draw 
your attention to it. All our progress depends not on a num¬ 
ber of factories and plants that are put up, but on IBe quality 
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of human being that we produce and train. That quality depends, 
in the final analysis, on our Universities and on their close contact 
with each other”. Then the Prime Minister puts a query before 
concluding his thoughts on this subject. “I come back to my original 
query. Are we going to split up our higher educational system in 
such a way as to make it difiScult to function as a whole in India 
or are we going to survive this obstacle and really build up a 
more or less unified system and thus create the real climate of 
unity in India and of scientific and cultural progress?'* 


On the 6th of August a cable was sent to thei West Bengal Chi^ 
Secretary from America informing him that the Chief Minister was 
arriving at Palam airport on August 11 via Bombay and asking 
him (C.S.) to send me and his security to Delhi a day ahead of his 
arrival there. So we packed up for our journey to Delhi. The 
Chief Secretary R. Gupta left by plane with agenda papers for the 
National Integration Conference. At Palam Atulya Ghosh, Pra- 
fullla Chandra Sen and the Chief Secretary were among a sizeable 
crowd waiting to welcome Dr. Roy. A few of us boarding the VIP 
car proceeded to the tarmac after the aircraft had touched the 
ground. The first to come out of the plane was Dr. Roy. He was 
looking tired but quite cheerful. He had changed his dress in 
Bombay and was wearing typical Bengali dress. To our surpries 
we saw for the first time that he was using a stick. He said, I 
have not slept for three nights, for, I have been on the move in 
aircrafts from one Continent to another. Besides, the coaches 
of a plane are not conducive to sleeping”. He did not use the VIP 
car specially permitted to take him from the tarmac but went to 
the airport lounge to greet the large numb^ of friends who were 
waiting. Leaving the baggage tickets with us for clearance 
he went to the residence of his Delhi host Dr. J. P. Ganguly. From 
there within a few minutes he left for Vigyan Bhavan to attend 
the second day sitting of the National Integration Conference. 
While in Vienna he was informed of the holding of the Chief 
Ministers' conference from August 10 to 12. He had sent a letter 
from there requesting shifting of the date from August 10 to August 
12. Why he had to air dash from America will be seen from the 
following letter erf the Prime Minister datM July 21 ; 
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New Delhi 
21st July. 19^1 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have received your letter of the 17th July from Vienna and I 
was glad to hear your voice from Paris today. 

The President’s health is causing us grave anxiety. The position 
last evening was very bad indeed, but fortunately there was a slight 
turn for the better last night. That has given us some little hope, 
though even now his condition continues to be serious. 

As you say, many of us have to put up with a major failing, i.e. 
age. Even the best of doctors cannot cure that. 

As for the meeting of Chief Ministers that I am convening from 
the 10th to the 12th August to consider various problems of inte¬ 
gration, language, etc., 1 had decided upon these dates because I 
was told by somebody that they-would suit you. Now I have 
communicated these dates to all the Chief Ministers and they are 
agreeable to them. I is difBcult to change these dates and begin 
this meeting on the 12th. That date will be too near the Indepen¬ 
dence Day. 15th August, when most Chief Ministers want to be 
in their own capitals. If I have to change the dates, these have to 
be sometime after the 15th August. That I think would be unde¬ 
sirable. I am therefore keeping the original dates, but fixing the 
10th afternoon for the first meeting. I really do not understand 
Why you should have to go to Calcutta first just to collect your 
papers and then come to Delhi. You can easily reach Delhi on the 
11th morning and participate in our meetings. Surely, you can 
arrange for your papers to be sent to either where you are or to 
meet you here. Please therefore try to come here at the latest by 
the 11th morning. Of course, if you can come by the 10th after¬ 
noon, all the better. 


Yours affectionately 
Jawahatiial 




President Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan with Dr. B. C. Rjv 
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The three*day deliberations of the Conference concluded on the 
12th of August. The conference took a far-reaching decision that 
there should be one common script adopted by the whole country 
and that script would be Hindi to be introduced in gradual stages. 
A broadbased conference of leaders and representatives of ail 
points of view, political, cultural, social, educational and other 
organisations and schools of thought was decided upon to be con¬ 
vened at a later date. On the language issue, while the State lan¬ 
guage would be the language in any State, if in any district 60 
per cent or more of the population belong to a minority language 
then that minority language would be official language for that dis¬ 
trict, in addition to the State language. The purpose of calling a 
bigger conference on National integration was indicated by Nehru 
in his following letter : 


New Delhi 
August 13, 1961 

My dear Chief Minister, 

You have been present here at the conference held in connection 
with national integration and we have discussed these matters for 
three days. It was obvious at this meeting that all of us who were 
present there realised the vital importance of this subject. The 
work we did was, I think, significant and helpful. But we have 
really only touched on some aspects of this problem. We shall 
have to meet again to consider other aspects. 

For the present, I am writing to you to draw your particular 
attention to what I said towards the end of the meeting. This 
was that we have to consider this question of National Integration 
on a national plane and it was therefore desirable to hold a larger 
conference for this purpose. At this conference, of course, I would 
like you to come. Apart from the Chief Ministers, I would like to 
invite some leading members of different parties in Parliament and 
other eminent personalities, including educationists, scientists and 
professional men. 

I do not want this conference to be a very big one. At the out¬ 
side the number of invitees should not not exceed one hundred* I 


32 
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should like you to suggest to me whom I should invite to this con¬ 
ference, that is, chiefly non-political persons who are important in 
public life or in education, science, professions etc. I may not 
be able to invite all those whom you suggest because of the limi¬ 
tation of numbers. Anyhow, I should like your help in this matter. 
I shall be grateful if you could reply to me soon. 

I think that a suitable time for this conference would be some¬ 
time in the last week of September. I hope this will suit you. I do 
not want to delay this conference, but it is difficult to hold it in 
August and I am leaving India on the 30th August and probably 
returning about the middle of September. 

The AICC is meeting early in October. We should have this 
conference in good time before that date. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

Dr. Roy took a morning plane from Delhi to return to Calcutta. 
On the previous night he enquired of me how we were returning. 
When I told him that we had reserved our berths in a train he 
asked us to accompany him by plane. We had no cash to pur¬ 
chase tickets, but the Airlines people promptly obliged us by 
giving us tickets on credit when they were told that we belonged 
to the personal staff of Dr. B. C. Roy. So we returned from Delhi 
to Calcutta by air instead of by train. 

State’s right over coal mines 

On the 16th of August the Chief Minister informed Calcutta 
newsmen who met him at Writers’ Buildings, on his achievements 
in Europe and Amrica. He told them that his Paris visit was 
mainly concerned with Calcutta subway with French Metro Com¬ 
pany, and representatives of the Government of France, for taking 
up the Calcutta subway scheme at an early date. His idea was 
that the underground railway along with a new tunnel underneath 
the river Hooghly linking the city and Howrah town^^ould pro¬ 
vide the best solution to the problem of congested travel in the 
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city. I have said earlier that at his initiative a decade ago the 
same Frehch concern had prepared a scheme in ten volumes for 
the Calcutta subway which could not be executed for lack of fore¬ 
ign exchange. 

So much popular enthusiasm was created after publication of his 
press interview that the Sheriff of Calcutta had to call a public 
meeting not only to accord a public reception but to let the citi¬ 
zens an opportunity to hear from him direct of the big schemes that 
were under way for the development of 300 sq. miles of Calcutta 
and neighbouring municipalities as a result of the awareness created 
by him following his visits to the American President and experts 
of the United Nations Organisation. At this meeting he laid em¬ 
phasis on the enormous wealth that lay hidden underneath the sur¬ 
face of Bengal opening up new vistas for her people. '‘Everybody 
should realise that West Bengal’s only wealth is coal on which she 
can re-establish her economy. There are one thousand million tons 
of coal underneath the surface of West Bengal. Twelve million 
tons of cowdung are wasted for fuel which could be saved by higher 
production of coking coal. West Bengal wanted to prospect it, but 
the question arose whether it should be done by the National Coal 
Development Board, as coal was Central subject, or by the State*, 
he said. Then he inormed the audience that he had told the Cen¬ 
tre that it (coal) was the State’s property and the State should do 
it, as it was a question of life and death for Bengal, During the 
next five years the State was was going to have sufficient industries 
for which they have got to provide suflScient power. Continuing the 
Chief Minister said. ‘'We have a programme for expansion of the 
present strength of power. Everything came to the point of provi¬ 
ding coking coal to the villagers and raising of coal for producing 
fertilzer. In order to do so we have to put up plants for the purpose of 
converting coal into coking coal and one of my missions abroad 
was to find out the equipment. If coal is raised, everying will 

foUow'*. 

Earlier he had created a Mining Directorate under the Commerce 
and Industries Department and had appointed a Mining Adviser 
for exploitation of various mineral wealth like coal, stone, dolomite, 
china clay in the State in the public sector. So far as coal mines 
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are concerned he held the view that in so far as granting ftesh 
leases of mines or opening up of new mines were concerned, it was 
the State Government which had the right to grant the licences and 
fix the quantum of royalties in case of termination of lease of old 
mines. He had before his departure for Europe written a number 
of letters to the concerned Ministry at Delhi to assert the right of 
the State Government. When he found that the Department was 
reluctant to concede the claim of Bengal he wrote the following 
protest letter to the Prime Minister, expressing his exasperation 
the intransigent role played by the Centre. 


My dear Jawaharlal, 


Calcutta 
June 23, 1961 


May I draw your attention to the enclosed cutting from ’States¬ 
man’ which shows that with effect from 8-6-61 the Central Govern¬ 
ment have raised the limit of excise duty on coal from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 4/- per ton, the duty rate on hard coke having been raised from 
0.94 np to Rs. 2.52 np per ton? 


In this connection, reference may please be made to para 3 of 
my letter dated 12/13-5-61 on the subject of revision of old coal 
leases by the State Government wherein I had protested against 
the inherent anomaly and inequity of the present act of the Central 
Government which, while periodically imposing large extra bur¬ 
dens on the coal industry in the shape of additional cess and excise 
duty, recently limited under the Coal Mines (Conservation and 
Safety) Amendment Act, 1961, to a ceiling of Rs. 4/- per ton, 
sternly sets its face against the legitimate and unanimous demand 
of the Governments of various coal bearing States (e.g. Bihar. 
West Bengal, MP. etc.) that the old coal leases should be allowed 
to be revised, so that the ludicrously low rates of royalty now, 
being paid by established collieries should be raised to the modest 
level (5% of the f.o.r. price of coal, subject to a minimum of 0.50 
np per ton) as laid down under schedule II of the«NMine$ ftnd 
Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act, 1957, 
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Apart from all other issues of a controversial nature I am con¬ 
fident that if you consider the problem objectively, you will imme¬ 
diately detect the inequity and discriminatory implications of such 
a policy, which on the one hand applies a sort of disincentive 
against exploitation of virgin deposits by forcing all newly-opened 
colliery to pay royalty at higher rates, according to schedule II of 
the Act, and on the other, zealously shields the old and long-esta¬ 
blished collieries from receiving identical treatment by placing a 
ban under section 31-A of the said Act against revision of their 
old (pre-1949) leases. I am sure you will never lend countenance 
to an arrangement which seeks to perpetuate the tyranny of strong 
vested interests in the private mining sector (many of them foreign 
concerns like Equitable Coal Company. Bengal coal, etc.), who are 
being allowed, at the expense of smaller and more recently opened 
coal mines, to make large unearned profits on the existing margin 
between the scheduled rate and the actual royalties being paid by 
them. If the Coal industry which is highly organised and strongly 
entrenched, can safely bear the recently imposed burden of Rs, 
1.58 np in lieu of excise duty on hard coke and 0.80 np on all 
other varieties, it is difficult to see the logic of a policy, which 
objects to a precariously deficit State like West Bengal seeking to 
raise by level of her internal resources, by raising royalty rates on 
old coal leases up to the limit set by the Statute, ostensibly on the 
ground that it might lead to a rise in prices and loss in producuon. 

In the circumstances, I should like to repeat fervently the prayer 
contained in my previous letter dated 12/13-5-61 
would be so good as to arrange an early meeting of the Chief 
Ministers of the various Coal bearing States, where this issue and 
certain other allied matters connected with coal mining may be 
fully discussed at your level and finally settled. 

Yours affectionately 
Bidhan 


He continued to exert his pressure over the Centre and was 
wito an ace of success when death snatched him airay. Wjftm a 
few months of his death, the Cenhal 

conference one early afternoon at the residence of the Chief Mims 
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ter in Calcutta. The State Government yielded to the pressure of 
Delhi and jettisoned the scheme so firmly advocated by Dr. Roy 
regarding State’s right over coalmines. We heard one of the Minis¬ 
ters emerging from the conference room remarking, "I am sorry 
we have to give up Dr. Roy’s scheme”. It was the general view 
that had Dr. Roy been alive a few months more, coal would have 
been a State subject and with coal Bengal's economy would have 
taken a giant leapforward. 


Foreign travel expenses 

After his return to Calcutta he had written another interesting 
letter to the Prime Minister regarding the difficulties created by the 
Union Finance Ministry to his request to allow him £1200 for his 
medical expenses abroad and how he was able to save a substatial 
portion of it as the foreign specialists had not charged any tee 
from him. His letter to the Prime Minister and Prime Minister’s 
reply thereto make interesting reading : — 


Personal 

My dear Jawahar. 


Calcutta 

the 18th August, 1961 


I am enclosing an account regarding my foreign travel. I do not 
wish to trouble you with all these, but in view of the great diflS- 
culty which was raised by the Finance Minisry I thought it best 
to let you know exactly the position. 

When I decided to go to Europe to have a check-up I asked, 
the doctor here to examine me and give me a certificate as to the 
amount of foreign exchange that I would require for my treatment 
and examination abroad. They gave me a certificate saying that 
I would require £1200. Somehow or other the people in the 
Finance Ministry felt that they were wiser than the doctors who 
had made the recommendations and they questioned as to whether 
£600 would not do. I wrote back to say that it was not possible 
for me to assess the amount that might be found necessary larti- 
cularly because we had to depend, according to rules, on the cer¬ 
tificate of the doctors recommedning the foreign exchange. Of 
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course, the money was to be paid by me. The permission to use 
the foreign exchange was to be given by the Central Government. 
I said also that it would be my endeavour to save as much of fore¬ 
ign exchange as possible because I felt that we should avoid was¬ 
tage of foreign exchange. I had arranged for examination by doc¬ 
tors in England, Switzerland, Vienna, West Germany and Poland 
and, if possible, in Paris too. I had five doctors to examine me in 
London, one in Switzerland and one in Vienna, and I felt that the 
consensus of opinion was such that it was no use my going in for 
further examination. They all told the same thing. Therefore, I 
decided not to bother about calling in experts in Paris or in Poland. 
The doctors not only did not charge any fees from me for exami¬ 
nation but also did not charge any fees for blood examination, X- 
ray, etc. in order to arrive at a proper diagnosis. I am indeed 
thankful to these men and 1 was able to save the money. I have 
brought back nearly a thousand pound. 

At one stage one of the Secretariat officers wrote to me to say 
whether it would be possible for me to take only half the amount 
in the first instance and then, if found necessary, to get more money 
later on. I refused to accept this position because it would have 
been awkward if the doctors had charged their fees. It would have 
been not only awkward to me individually but also awkward to 
the country. I just send this for your information. 

I am sending you a copy of the letter T have written to Morarji 
as to what a member of the World Bank, Mr. Rusciniski, said be¬ 
fore the Chairman of the World Bank in Washington. It is abso¬ 
lutely unwarranted and uncalled for. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


New Delhi 
August 21, 1961 


My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you wor your letter of the 18th August in which you have 
taken the trouble to give me details of your expenditure in foreign 
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countries, resulting in your saving nearly a thousand pounds. I 
must say that you have been remarkably successful in saving this 
money. 

I cannot understand how Rusciniski made a statement about 
Calcutta. That statement was opposed to what we have been 
actually trying to do. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


Crisis in Jute Industry 

A crisis in jute industry developed in 1960-61 with violent fluc¬ 
tuations in the prices of raw jute goods resulting in nervousness 
among jute growers and consequent paucity of jute in the market. 
Jute was and is country’s one of the greatest source of foreign 
exchange, employing the largest number of workers. Jute mills 
resorted to sealing of looms, reduction in the hour of work or total 
closure for a period resulting in the suffering of jute mill workers. 
At the time of partition of the country jute produced in West Ben¬ 
gal was nearly six lakh bales which later rose to 20.89 lakh bales. 
But due to uneconomic price, the jute cultivation dropped from 
8.24 lakh acres in 1955-60 to 7.20 lakh acres in 1960-61. Whenevca* 
the production rose the prices came down and when the production 
fell due to the nervousness of the cultivators to grow jute, there 
was crisis in the industry 

The Chief Minister met the Indian Jute Mills Association re¬ 
presentatives and suggested a three point formula to resolve the 
crisis. (1) cultivators should be given a price to cover cost of culti¬ 
vation, rent of land, wages, transport charges etc. and some pro¬ 
fit (2) jute mill own^ and Government should create a buffer 
stock and give some amout of price support, and (3) jute growers 
should be encouraged to extend area of cultivation by providing 
them with necessary inputs and implements. At the same time he 
warned that Pakistan was India’s great competitor with new jute 
mills of the latest pattern, though the finished goods produced by 
them was of a limited quantity. *** 
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Death of Dr. Subodh Mitra 

As the Chief Minister alighted from his car on the evening of 
September 5 I handed over him a cable from Vinenna conveying the 
news of death of Dr. Subodh Mitra there following a massive heart 
attack on the previous night. Dr. Mitra was of invaluable help to 
Dr. Roy in organising the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan and the Cancer 
Hospital which drew patients from all regions of eastern India. Dr. 
Mitra, the Vice-chancellor of Calcutta University, and a renowned 
cancer specialist, had gone to Vienna to attend a conference. Dr. 
'Mitra’s family members and admirers were anxious to bring the 
body to Calcutta but it required sanction of foreign exchange. The 
Chief Minister contacted the Union Finance Minister, Morarji 
Desai, at Delhi and the necessary sanction was obtained over the 
phone. The University of Calcutta bore all the expenses for brin¬ 
ging the body of its Vice Chalcellor to Calcutta. 

Bengali as Official Language 

One of the most important steps taken by the State Govt, was 
the passing of the West Bengal Official Language Bill, 1961 pro¬ 
viding adoption of Bengali language for official purposes of the 
Slate. The House passed the Bill without any dissentient voice 
on September 25. Government further widened the scope of the 
Bill to accommodate Nepali as official language along with Bengali 
for the three sub-divisions of Darjeeling district, namely, Darjeeling, 
Kalimpong and Kurseong. During the debate on this Bill the Oppo¬ 
sition Leader, Jyoti Basu, delivered a highly sentimental speech 
about the glory of Bengali language and the Leader of the House 
expressed his agreement with his views. Bengali then became the 
official language, (even at writing nearly 13 years later Bengali 
has not been able to replace English in Official notings to the 
extent Bengali speeches have done English speeches on the floor 
of the Assembly). 

Towards the end of that month the Chief Minister flew to Delhi 
to attend the National Integration Conference. Vice-President Dr. 
Radhakrishnan inaugurated the conference, which was attended 
besides the Chief Ministers and the Central Ministers by pro* 
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minent leaders who had made their mark in various fields. Nehru 
in course of his speech touched on four evils, communalism, 
casteism, regionalism and linguism that faced the country. Those 
evils, he said, were preventing India from "going ahead in a big 
way” and in bringing about social and economic changes.” Radha- 
krishnan in his speech advotcated retention of English as one of 
the ofiSicial languages beyond 1965 and this was hailed by delegates 
from southern and eastern India. He said, "We are developing as 
an integral part of the international community and we are playing 
a very important role in international affairs”. The conference ap¬ 
pointed two steering Committees to evolve a code of conduct in 
respect of political parties and to foster and develop national 
integration. (Ultimately the national solidarity pledge was framed 
which is read out in schools, colleges and public meetings on a 
particular day every year). 

Inauguration of Election Campaign 

The Congress election campaign was opened in West Bengal, 
this time not by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru but by the 
Chief Minister. So sure was he of congress success in his State 
that he did not want to trouble Nehru. This was his finale. On 
one shoulder he was carrying the Administration and on the other 
the Party. He had chosen Burdwan as the venue for the first election 
meeting. In all his election meetings the central theme of his 
speeches were economic advancement made by the State under 
the two Five-Year plans. 

Addressing a vast gathering at Burdwan Town Hall maidan on 
the 1st of October Dr. Roy said. "West Bengal’s economy has been 
laid on sound footing by the completion of two Five Year Plans. 
We have now launched a Third Plan with a bigger outlay. In 
regard to both the earlier plans the target of expenditure previously 
fixed has been exceeded. This was possible because of the un¬ 
stinted support and cooperation we have received from the people 
of the State who have realised that it is the Congress alone which 
could make the country a welfare State. The masses have now 
become plan-minded, and they want faster progress in the work 
of rebuilding the country”. Through his election campaign which 
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took him to almost every district of the State thousands of people 
came to hear him. Once after his return from North Bengal he 
remarked to a few friends at his house, "I was amared to see 
nearly 20,000 people congregating at Farakka merely to see me. 
We had no programme of holding any meeting there. They all 
came hearing that I will pass by that route, I am overwhelmed 
by the love and atfection shown to me by the people’.’ 

Two weeks after this, on the 14th of October Nehru came to 

Chittaranjan, near Asansol, for launching the first India-built 

123-ton electric locomotive in the presence of Dr. Roy and Rail¬ 
way Minister Jagjivan Ram. People once again remembered with 
gratitude with what sustained effort Dr. Roy was able to usher in 
the railway locomotive factory in his State. But on this occasion 
Nehru made no reference to the forthcoming election. Obviously, 
he was content to leave the matter in the able hands of his friend. 
Dr. Roy who had turned the table in Bengal. 

In course of his election lour in the district of Bankura on 

November 4 the Chief Minister went to Saltora, his new consti¬ 

tuency, a distance of 35 miles from Bankura. All along the 35 
mile route from Bankura to Saltora arches were erected. Congress 
flags fluttered on shops and hutments and women blowing conch- 
shells came out to greet him. There was no iota of doubt as to 
who was going to win. Explaining why he had chosen a backward 
rural area like Saltora as his constituency, he told a gathering that 
his choice was influenced by the fact that he wanted to know the 
people of West Bengal living in rural areas. 'T do not like to keep 
myself engaged with problems of cities only. Nearly 80 per cent 
of the total population live in villages. Their problems also must 
be faced with seriousness and determination”, he said. In an open 
meeting there he promised to remove some of the long-standing 
grievances of the local people, like establishment of schools, health 
centres etc. But these promises were not however honoured by his 
successors until in 1972-73 Chief Minister. Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray, gave a public assurance to the people of Saltora to fulfil the 
promise made by Dr. Roy. 

The United Front of six leftist parties (CPI, RSP, SUC, Fewrward 
Bloc, Forward Bloc (M) and RC.P.I.) open^ their doctioo cam- 
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paign in Calcutta Maidan on November 16 when their leaders 
raised the slogan of an alternative Government in West Bengal. 
The Communist Party lost one of their ablest leaders in the death 
of Bankim Mukherji a few days later. Some Communist friends 
had met Dr. Roy at his clinic in the morning of the day of 
Mukherjee’s death to apprise him of his critical condition. Dr. Roy 
at once spoke to the Principal of the Calcutta Medical College 
where Mukherjee had been admitted and discussed with him about 
the treatment. There had always been an undercurrent of mutual 
love and respect between Bankim Mukherjee and Dr. Roy whom 
the latter knew since the days he began his political career first 
as a Congressman in 20s. 

In between his busy electioneering campaign Dr. Roy received 
two important dignitaries in the month of October. Prof. J. K. 
Galbraith, U.S. Ambassador to India met him at his Assembly 
House chamber on October 9. Galbraith and his team held an 
hour-long talk on Calcutta development plans. Emerging from the 
meeting the Ambassador remarked to the waiting Pressman: "My 
discussions with the Chief Minister of your State about the pro¬ 
blems of Calcutta have been fully informative and educative too. 
While listening to him I was thinking that even at this age he is 
perfectly fit to take up the job of a Professor on those subjects.” 
So impressed was the President of America after his talks with 
the Chief Minister during his visit to U.S., the Ambassador re¬ 
vealed, that the President was personally interested in Calcutta 
plans. (In the 3rd Five Year Plan a provision of Rs. 20 crores 
was made with 50:50 Central and State grants). 

On November 21 Dr. Roy flew to the Capital with Pradesh 
Congress Chief Atulya Ghosh to attend a meeting of the Central 
Election Committee for finalisation of West Bengal list of Con¬ 
gress Candidates for the State and Lok Sabha elections. Prime 
Minister Nehru who attended the meeting for about two hours 
informed Pressmen that Congress would win thunderingly in West 
Bengal. The Chief Minister was given the choice to contest either 
from Chowringhee in Calcutta or Saltora in Bankura district. The 
Chief Minister returned to Calcutta on Nov. 24 (within four days 
i.e. on the 28th of November he lost his elder brother. Barrister 
Subodh Roy). 
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The first step towards setting up of the 6-crore Durgapur 
Chemical Project was taken up when the Chief Minister finalised 
an agreement with the French firm, Krebs & Cie as consultants 
in his chamber on 28th November. The plan envisaged a produc¬ 
tion programme of 6,600 tonnes of Phenol by utilising the by¬ 
products of the Durgapur coke oven plant. It was further expected 
that with the basic chemicals like Phenol, Phthalic anyhydride, 
caustic soda and chlorine to be produced, valuable and diversified 
chemical industries would grow up in West Bengal. Here after th© 
representatives of the French firm had gone he revealed to a few 
friends his dream of solving the giganctic educated unemployment 
problem of Bengal. He was in a contemplative mood. In a low 
voice he said, ‘I have a vision, if I live for a couple of years more 
I will encourage young graduates to set up rows of cottage type 
industries on both sides of the Ganges and Durgapur canal. I 
will give them land, I will give them capital and power at subsidised 
rates. They will get basic chemicals, steel, iron, and coal from 
Durgapur. I have complete faith in the capacity and intellect of 
Bengalee youth and once I am able to turn their mind to take to 
this type of industries I shall be able to tackle the giganctic edu¬ 
cated unemployment problem. That way lies the salvation.” Then, 
he shut his eyes for a while. Those of us who happened to be in 
the room heard this soliloquy. 

On the 2nd of December Nehru arrived at Dum Dum Airport 
from Allahabad mainly to address his first pre-election meeting on 
the same spot and from a similar rostrum as he had done in 1952 
and 1957 elections, but under a vastly different political situation. 
This time his speech emphasised on Sino-Indian border dispute 
and not so much against communalists. He declared before lakhs 
of people that India would not rest content until her boundaries 
with China were settled and the territories of the country freed 
from foreign encroachment. "Our steps in this regard will b© 
calculated and firm”, he said. While his repeated reference to 
China drew applause from the mammoth crowd, I saw to my 
amazement a few Chinese diplomats present at the meeting leaving 
their seats with anger writ large on their faces. Dr. Roy who was 
presiding over the meeting leaned from, the dais and was seen 
smiling. Nehru also referred to the stand taken by the Commu- 
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nists on China issue which he described as 'clumsy’. He then 
referred to the reign of terror unleashed by the Portuguese at Goa 
on the nationalists and gave a hint of taking appropriate steps to 
free the people. Two days after Soviet leader Breznev arrived in 
Calcutta and declared at a post-dinner speech: "Soviet country 
and our entire people are with India in the just cause of elimination 
of the remnants of foreign colonial domination on their (India) 
motherland'*. 

Bengal Leopards Fly to South America 

The year 1961 closed with the exchange of two juvenile leopards 
with two high altitude llamas of the South American camel family 
belonging to the zoo in Lima, Peru. A Bengali officer of the 
UNESCO, Bimalendu Chatterjee, posted in S. America, had written 
to the Chief Minister earlier and the latter had taken keen interest 
in acquiring the llamas for the Darjeeling Zoo. The Chief Minister 
himself ceremoniously handed over the Bengal leopards on behalf 
of the State Government to an international airlines for their trans¬ 
port to Peru. (Next year the two llamas arrived Calcutta and were 
lodged in Calcutta Zkx) which drew large crowd. These were subse¬ 
quently sent to the Himalayan Mountain at Darjeeling). 



CHAPTER XVI 


the year 1962 

The 67th plenary session of the Indian National Congress was 
held at Patna in the first week of January which the Chief Minister 
could not attend because of his preoccupations in the state in 
election campaign. As in 1957, whenever he visitel districts in 
north or south Bengal he travelled in a chartered Dakota with 
Pradesh Congress Chief Atulya Ghosh and two senior press re¬ 
porters belonging to ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’ and 'Amrita Bazar 
Patrika’ respectively. It was his practice to take a small attache 
case containing currency notes amounting to several thousand 
rupees out of Congress election fund collected by him which he 
would pass on to his protection officer for safe custody. In districts 
after addressing public meetings and assessing the situation on the 
spot he would have quiet talks with Congress candidates indivi¬ 
dually and find out their last minute requirements in respect of 
money and materials. He would make direct payment to the 
candidates for meeting urgent pre-poll expenses, which was over 
and above the help sent by the Pradesh Congress office. TTiis 
system evolved by him in the two general elections of 1957 and 
1962 was the secret of success for many Congress candidates in 
election contests. 


Third General Election 

In the second week of January he embarked on a sweeping tour 
of north Bengal districts where he addressed mammoth election 
meetings. In all these meetings he gave an account of the per¬ 
formance of the congress Government during the two plans and 
made a frontal attack on the Communist party rather than on the 
communalists. 

On the 16th of February the Congress Parliamentary Board at 
Delhi made an excepiton in the rules to permit Dr. Roy to contest 
from two constituencies, thereby making him free not only to 
file nominations from both the Chowringhde and Saltora consti- 
taiecies but to contest the election from both these constituencies. 
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(Dr. Roy was not present at this meeting). To pressmen, Congress 
President N. Sanjiva Reddy said, "Dr. Roy is Dr. Roy. The choice 
is left to him. An exception is being made in his case and he is 
being allowed to contest from both the constituencies if he so 
desires.” 

The third general election in the country started with West Ben¬ 
gal being the first among the states to go to the polls. The state elec¬ 
tion machinery was geared to face a ginantic task of 10-day polling 
programme beginning from the 16th of February for 1,61,84,685 
votes (total population nearly 31 crores). Having completed his whirl¬ 
wind tours in the districts he concentrated his attention to the 26 
Calcutta constituencies including that of his own, Chowringhee. In 
the backdrop of 1957 election results when Congress secured 152 
seats, C.P.I. 46, PSP 21 and other parties and independents 33 in 
the 252-member House, the Congress was set to secure a larger 
number of seats at the cost of its principal opponent, the com¬ 
munists. In 1957 the Congress fared badly in Calcutta when the 
Chief Minister himself was about to be swept away. Blasphemous 
posters appeared on the walls, as Calcutta was set for the polling 
to commence on Sunday, the 26th of February. This time the 
Chief Minister reshuffled his managerial staff in the election office 
and personally checked up arrangements of his own constituency, 
although Chowringhee has all along been regarded as 'pocket 
borough’ from Congress standpoint because of its peculiar com¬ 
position. Starting from 3 P.M. on the 20th of February he visited 
different localities sometimes on foot and sometimes by car 
and addressed numerous street corner meetings. His poll 
organisers and volunteers outnumbered those of opponent, C.P.I. 
candidate Biswanath Mukherjee. From the beginning it seemed 
that they had taken this seat as lost The C.P.I. candidate’s elder 
brother, Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee, himself a Minister of the State 
Government, canvassed against his brother in certain areas. 
Peaceful polling took place in Calcutta on Sunday. As polling 
was going on in the city the result from Chief Minister’s rural 
constituency of Saltora in Bankura district reached us over the 
phone. He was declared elected from Saltora constituency by a 
margin of 6,020 votes. The folowing day counting in CalWitta oons- 
tituwicies was almost over. Here his victory was still more resotin- 
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ding. He won by 22,556 votes against 7390 secured by his 
opponent. The Calcutta papers came out with banner headlines— 
"Dr. Roy performs double”. On Monday night one of the callers 
who came to congratulate the Chief Minister was Asoke Sen who 
was contesting from his old North Calcutta Parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency. The two were talking in the ground floor room. After 
some time the Chief Minister asked me to find out if any indica¬ 
tions were available with regard to the result of Asoke Sen. My 
enquiries revealed that till then he was leading by a comfortable 
majority and it seemed most unlikely that his opponent, C.P.I. 
candiate S. K. Acharya had any chance. After some time Asoke 
Sen left in a high spirit. On that very Monday 27th February, 
the Prime Minister sent the following personal letter of congratula¬ 
tions to his friend : — 


New Delhi 
February 27, 1962. 


My dear Bidhan, 

My congratulations to you on your double success. That is as 
it should be. 

I enclose a letter from Prince Yousuf Mirza. I do not know what 
you think of his suggestion to be given a seat for the Rajya Sabha. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Next day the Chief Minister left for office early and as his car sped 
through the streets I could see from the rear car that he was the 
centre of attraction of pedestrians. As he reached office the first 
person to be called was Prakas Swarup Mathur, Director of pub¬ 
licity. Soon Mathur entered my room with a photographer behind. 
We all then entered his room. He looked at Mathur and said, 
“Why have you brought the photographer? No VIP is coming now, 
then why this?” Mathur cleverly dodged the question by standing 
behind his seat and beckoning me to come there. Then Mathur 
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politely said, "We two want to be photographed with you, Sir, 
today since this is the first day of your visit to oflBce after your 
double victory in the third general election. This day has a special 
significancy for us.” The Chief Minister with a broad grin per¬ 
mitted the photograph to be taken. After Mathur and the photo¬ 
grapher had left he dictated the following reply to Nehru: — 

Calcutta 

February 28/1962 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter of February 27. 

Thank you very much for it. 

I have just heard that Atulya Babu has been elected to Parlia¬ 
ment defeating the CPI and PSP candidates. I am very happy for 
it because this was a prestige fight with us. 

One thing is certain that we have been gaining a great deal in 
Calcutta, 24 Parganas and Howrah areas where we were badly 
defeated last time. 

I have read the letter of Yusuf Mirza. He also wrote to me about 
himself. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 

By the first week of March, as results poured in from the districts 
the Congress found itself in absolute majority with a total of 157 
seats in a 252-raember State Assembly; but it was in Calcutta that 
the Congress bagged 14 out of 26 seats. In the Lok Sabha Con¬ 
gress secured 22 out of 36 seats in West Bengal (In India's third 
general election with an electorate of 210 millions the Congress 
Party at the Centre as also in 14 of the 15 st^tcg secured absolute 
majority.) 
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CHi the 25th of January coal bearing States in India responded 
to the invitation of the Chief Minister of West Bengal and attended 
a conference at Writers Buildings in Calcutta. Besides West Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, Andhra, Assam and Madhya Pradesh delegations de¬ 
cided on a common plan to bring about a change in the Central 
Government policy to develop coal industries at the cost of the 
States concerned. On this issue of coal Dr. Roy was unrelenting. 
Citing provisions of the Constitution he asserted that it was wrong 
to hold the opinion that coal was a subject which fell completely 
within the jurisdiction of the Centre. He questioned the right of 
the Central Government to put an embargo upon the States to 
augment its income from colliery owners by way of realising royal¬ 
ties. "No invidious distinction should be made between the Cen¬ 
tral Government and the State Government which actually owned 
these coal areas", he said. Then he advocated a plan of sustained 
eflfort in a phased manner to raise the target of 97 million tons 
of coal during the Third Plan. ‘This can only be done if states 
are treated equally in the matter." he concluded. 

Digha as Venue of Ministry Making 

A couple of days later the Chief Minister with Prafulla Chandra 
Sen, Kalipada Mukherjee and Atulya Ghosh left for Digha for rest 
after the rectic election campaign. This time he made a departure 
from his previous practice of deciding himself the personnel of the 
Cabinet. At Digha after breakfast or in the afternoon I found him. 
playing cards with Atulya Ghosh, Prafulla Sen and Kalipada 
Mukherjee at Narajole Raj House. It was her© that he mad© hiS) 
tentative decision with regard to composition of the cabinet in so 
far as it related to the old guards. At Digha it was likely that he 
had consulted his colleagues and Atulya Ghosh on ministry— 
making. He was in his best mood at Digha all through. I was 
bidding my time for a note from the Chief Minister, as he had done 
on past two occasions about the list of prospective Ministers for 
approval of the Governor. But he did not do so at Digha. We 
all returned from Digha on the 7th of March. Next day he went 
to the Assembly House in the morning to meet 70 new Congress 
MLAs. With each of them Dr. Roy spent .on an average five minu¬ 
tes and talk^ intimately, In the adjacent room Prafulla Chandra 
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Sen was busy entertaining the new members with sweets. (He had 
not forgotten to send a packet of sweets for us). Two days after, 
i.e. on the 9th of March, the legislators of the two Houses met at 
Congress Bhavan and within 10 minutes elected Dr. B. C. Roy as 
their Leader. Speaking to the newly elected members Dr. Roy 
said that Bengal was beset with problems. "A leader is useless 
without a party moving with him. Though 1 would be facing diffi¬ 
cult task ahead it would become less so if I have the members by 
my side”, he told them. From there he went to Raj Bhavan leaving 
the members to speculate who among them were fortunate few to 
be included in the Ministry. The press intensified their specula¬ 
tion with names of prospective ministers. I was getting fidgety. 
Why was he delaying in preparing the list of Ministers which in 
1952 and 1957 he had done about a week before the actual forma¬ 
tion of the Ministry? Why is he not calling me this time? I waa 
wondering. Then on the next day instead of going to his Writers 
Buildings office he asked me to follow him to the Assembly House. 
It was morning and there was hardly anybody near his room. He 
started dictating a letter to the Governor recommending the names 
of proposed Ministers with their parlfolios. As we were half way 
through, his eyes fell on a person who was peeping through the 
door. He paused and then asked me to find out who the man was 
surreptitiously moving outside. I came out and saw the familiar 
figure of a journalist friend and reported his name to him. He was 
incensed. Swiftly coming out of the room he faced the journalist and 
demanded to know what had brought him to that place. "I have 
not called any conference; I am doing a thing in secret and what 
business have you to come to my chamber and peep through the 
door”. So saying he literally chased him out of the place. Possibly 
the gentleman had overstepped his limits for a scoop news and he 
paid the price for that. That was an unpleasant incident which 
occurred that morning. 


Fourth Cabinet 

Since early morning of Sunday the llth of March ''streams of 
cars fluttering tri-colour flags entered Raj Bhavan to witness the 
swearing-in cermony of the members of the fourth cabinet Dr. 
B. C. Roy. On. the front rows of Durbar Hall sat those persons 
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whom the Chief Minister had selected to be his cabinet colleagues. 
Nearly 500 persons had come from Calcutta and the districts to 
witness the ceremony at 9 a.m. After Dr. Roy had taken the 
Oath of Office and Secrecy from Governor Miss Padmaja Naidu he 
was followed by Prafulla Chandra Sen, Kalipada Mukherjee, Kha- 
gendra Nath Das Gupta, Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee, Iswar Das Jalan, 
Harendra Nath Chowdhury, Shrimati Purabi Mukherjee, Shyama- 
das Bhattacharjee, Jagannath Koley, Dr. Jiban Ratan Dhar, Sailo 
Kumar Mukherjee, Shrimati Abha Maili, S. M. Fazlur Rahaman 
and Bijoy Singh Nahar. All of them held cabinet ranks. Of these, 
five were new comers, three upgraded from State ministership and 
eight were ministers of the outgoing cabinet. On previous night 
a Minister had called at the Chief Minister’s residence. He had 
come in his big car. Coming to my room he enquired whether the 
Chief Minister was in and if he could see him. The Chief Minister 
was away. "Do you know anything about the distribution of port¬ 
folios?, he anxiously enquired. I kept mum. Then he continued, 
"Please mention my name to him when he comes tonight itself”. 
The Chief Minister was informed at night of this visit and the pur¬ 
pose for which he wanted to see him. 

The Council of Ministers was expanded by addition of 11 Minis¬ 
ters of State and 10 Deputy Ministers. The P. W. Department was 
in a flurry. .Where were the rooms for 37 Ministers in the Writers’ 
Buildings? Partitioning some of the junior Ministers’ rooms accom¬ 
modation could be found for all of them. In the beginning one or 
two Deputy Ministers had to sit with their P.As in the same room. 


Budget Session 

On the 31st March the Governor addressed the joint session of 
the newly constituted legislature. Broadly outlining the Third 
Plan projects the Governor Miss Naidu declared that the highest 
priorities set by her Government were on agricultural production 
to achieve self- sufficiency in foodgrains, exploitation of mineral 
resources, specially coal mining, (Rs. 81 laHhs was set apart for this) 
creation of more power and development of industries. 
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Prime Minister's Illness 

The Prime Minister was having temperature which was not 
showing any sign of remission. He had become weak and was not 
attending his office. The Prime Minister’s doctors used to phone 
up in the morning from Delhi to consult Dr. Roy regarding the 
treatment. On the morning of April 4 he flew to Delhi to examine 
the Prime Minister. From Palam airport he went straight to the 
Prime Minister’s house where Col. Rao, personal physician, and 
other doctors were waiting. Dr. Roy advised him complete rest for 
another four days. From Delhi he rang us up to send by the after¬ 
noon plane a dunlopillo bed for the patient. (This was done). At 
Palam airport before leaving for Calcutta the same afternoon Dr. 
Roy issued a statement to allay public anxiety on the nature of 
illness of Pandit Nehru who was elected leader of the Congress 
legislature Party at the Centre on the previous day, i.e. 3rd of 
April. He could not attend the meeting due to his illness. 

Calcutta, 

My dear Jawahar, 30th April, 1962 

A little bird whispers into my ears that you are inclined to go 
back to your rush work again. I do not know to what extent you 
have been able to recover your strength and health by going to 
Dehra Dun. But I would like to make a few suggestions at this 
stage. 

I think you will realise that your recent illness has been due to the 
fact of your getting a little fever which is the result of some small 
infection with any of the bacteria. This was sufficient to make 
you bed ridden for more than a fortnight. Why is that so? The posi¬ 
tion is that although your kidneys are not in any sense inflamed 
or directly affected they are show'ing the wear and tear of life earlier 
than other organs of the body. The result has been that during the 
fever all the waste products, which we call seetabolities could not 
be expelled from the system quick enough and that is why, it took 
a long time to shake off your wetkness and fever, although the 
fever was not very high at any moment. I do not think that apart 
from the blood pressure which sometimes goes a little high there 
is any other trouble in your body at the present momen^xcept 
the power of elimination of waste products from your system. 
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I have put the case in the form in the above paragraph because 
I wanted you to realise that any physical or mental exertion is 
bound to increase the waste products in the system and while there 
is this difficulty of eliminattion by the kidneys, it is likely that any 
such accumulation of waste products will cause weakness. It is 
essential, therefore, that. 

(a) you should avoid taking up any work which can reasonably 
be avoided, e.g. your tendency to attend function and meet 
people anywhere, 

(b) avoid giving long speeches to the crowd at all imaginary 
places so far as your own work is concerned. I realise it 
is very difficult for you to avoid mental work and, therefore, 
whatever is absolutely essential for you to do and which you 
cannot avoid you should do it. But I would request you to 
judge for yourself to what extent you can avoid exerting 
yourself and taking up extra responsibilities. It is only 
those duties and responsibilities which you alone can per¬ 
form that need be taken up by you. For this purpose no¬ 
body can give you any instruction or guidance ecept you 
yourself. You had asked me how is it that I have been 
able to keep up my strength. It is because I do not 
take up those functions which I can avoid in spite of 
the fact that I am told sometimes that I am not cooperative. 
There are certain things which I can do and no one else 
can : there are certain other things which I can do but 
which other also can do. It is for me to judge what work 
I should do. I do not propose to give you any lecture about 
yourself. No one is better judge about your activities than 
you yourself and I would request you to concentrate your 
energy for those objects which you cannot avoid under¬ 
taking. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


Copy to— 

(1) Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President of India 

(2) Col. Rao, (personal physician to PM.) 
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Between April 16 and 20 West Bengal’s two gigantic projects 
vital to the city of Calcutta, were inaugurated by the Chief Minister. 
On April 16 Dr. Roy inaugurated the Rs. 20 crore Salt Lake Re¬ 
clamation and Rural Development Project to recover six square 
miles of marshy land at Dakshindwari corner, midway between the 
city and the airport in the presence of Yugoslav engineers and 
technicians of the collaborating finn. Sand with water was taken 
three miles from the Bhagirathi (Hooghly) river through pipes to 
the vast marshy land. (This Idea was conceived by Dr. Roy on 
the banks of he Rhine in the Netherlands when he paid a visit to 
that country some years earlier). At the inauguration ceremony he 
said, "Ideas have wings with which they can fly”. (At writing a 
township has sprung up with 1500 newly-built houses on the 
VIP Road). 

Four days after through blinding rain, storm and slush the Chief 
Minister and U.S. Ambassador John Kenneth Galbraith together 
drove in a car 35 miles from Calcutta to Bandel to inaugurate start 
of work of the 300 MW power plant there on the basis of long term 
U.S. assistance. These two giant projects which owe their origin 
to years of silent work on the part of the Chief Minister marked 
the end of his long ministerial career towards medernising the 
State of West Bengal. 


Malda disturbances 

Towards the end of April communal disturbances broke out in the 
district of Malda with its repurcussions first in the bordering East 
Pakistan district of Rajshahi, and then to Dacca and other parts 
of the state. The Pakistan Press put out stories of large-scale 
killing of Muslims and their flight from India which had their 
severe impact in East Pakistan. While the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, under the direction of the Chief Minister were able to contain 
the disturbances by deploying special contingents of armed police 
and rounding up recalcitrant eleipents, news trickled through of 
widespread disturbances in East Pakistan as a reprisal to Malda 
incidents. The veil was lifted when Pakistan after days of silence 
admitted deployment of troops and arrest of 200 trouble shooters. 
Newspapers in Calcutta published reports of a war frenzy being 
created there under cover of communal disturbances. Klijeswar 
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Dayal, Indian High Commissioner to Pakistan, rushed to 
Dacca but was not allowed to go to Rajshahi for an on-the- 
spot study of the situation. Dayal on his way back to Delhi 
gave an assessment of the situation to the Chief Minister and Chief 
Secretary, Ranjit Gupta. The borders of West Bengal and East 
Pakistan once again became sensitive. On June 16 reports reached 
State Government headquarters of outrages in Malda-Rajshahi 
border when indiscriminate firing was resorted to by the Pakistan 
army on fleeing evacuees in Malda border resulting in some 
deaths. Till the middle of June 400 evacuees, this time mostly 
tribal Santhals, crossed the border. The Chief Minister asked 
'Kalipada Mukherjee, Police Minister, to proceed to Malda. Large 
consignments of tents were despatched from Calcutta for shel¬ 
tering the refugees. The Chief Minister kept the Governor 
Miss Naidu, who was then at Darjeeling, posted with the situation 
apart from his frequent contacts with Delhi on border develop¬ 
ments. It was arranged that the Governor would come down 
to Malda on her way to Calcutta from Darjeeling to personally 
meet the refugees and inspect relief arrangements. By then 5000 
refugees had reached Malda. The Governor reached Malda on the 
23rd of June and her presence there had accelerated the pace of 
relief operations and brought courage in the minds of the panicky 
refugees. Earlier as a result of Dr. Roy’s contacts with the 
Prime Minister, Union Rehabilitation Minister Mehr Chand Khanna 
came to Calcutta towards the last week of May and an agreement 
was reached for resettlement of new evacuees in Dandakaranya. 
The Chief Minister insisted on the evacuees being treated as 're¬ 
fugees’ and not as 'migrants’. On the 29th of June a special train 
carrying 1,000 refugees left for Dandakaranya. 

The Prime Minister’s letter in this respect as also Dr, Roy’s 
letter to him are quoted below: — 


New Delhi 
June 21. 1962 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have had a talk with Mehr Chand Khanna about the refugees 
coming to Malda from Rajshahi. 
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It seems clear to us that people who come as refugees must be 
given relief. But the real question is what has one to do about them 
in future. For the present 1 have suggested to Mehr Chand Khanna, 
and he has agreed, that he should send immediately some repre¬ 
sentative of his Ministry to Malda to see these refugees and to find 
out what the exact position is. Each refugee should be given a 
certificate of identity. 

Secondly, we should be prepared to send those who agree to go 
to Dandakaranya. This requires the agreement of the Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh Governments. That can be obtained, at least for 
those at present likely to be sent. Only those can be sent as agree 
to go there. I do not know how many of these Santhals who have 
come over will be prepared to go.. 

Then there is the question of fishermen. No arrangement can be 
made for fishing in Dandakaranya; agriculturists can be provided 
for. 

Then also we cannot guarantee seven acres of land to every 
family. This will have to be looked into as to what we can give 
them. 

The real problem is not of those who have come now. Many 
may come in the next few days, but of large numbers coming over 
and we should try to avoid this happening. As I wrote to you in 
my last letter, if the way is opened for a continuous big exodus, 
then we shall sink under its weight. Therefore, we should not en¬ 
courage them even though we have necessarily to look after those 
who have come. It is quite impossible for us to make arrangements 
for hundreds of thousands or even millions. 

I have indicated the first steps that we intend taking. The situa¬ 
tion is still somewhat fluid and uncertain and we shall have to 
give more thought to it later. But, for the present, we have to make 
scrutiny of those who have come, give them identity cards, select 
those who are agreeable to be sent to Dandakaranya and make 
arrangements to send them direct there. 

I hope you will agree that this is the most we can do at present. 

Yours aff^onately, 
Jawaharkl 
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Calcutta, 
June 21, 1962 

My dear Jawahar, 

I have received your cheque for Rs. 5.000 for the Malda people. * 
Thank you very much for it. 

Kali Babu is going tomorrow to Malda. I have also given from 
my own relief fund Rs. 2,000 and with this some relief will be 
possible. I will send 11 bales of dhoties and saries—-six bales from 
Birla’s cloth mill and five from another mill. That will do for the 
present but what I have been trying to say is that these people are 
out in the open and we cannot leave them under a tree during 
this rainy season all the time, but if we put up any structure the 
chances are that the men will never leave their shelter. On the 
other hand, as you say, if they go to Dandakaranya and if the 
message goes to East Pakistan, then lakhs of people might be 
.coming over here. I do not think one need be very particular about 
this matter. About seven to eight million Hindus are still remain¬ 
ing in East Pakistan because they cannot leave their hearth and 
home. These men are Santhals belonging to Rajshahi district and 
have actually been driven out by the Pakistan people. They form 
a different group. I do not think that by giving them a place in 
Dandakaranya, we will call in or invite lakhs of people from East 
Pakistan but in any case something must be done. 

Just now I spoke to G. D. Birla. As you know, they are having 
an aluminium plant at Rehand Dam, about which he had spoken 
to you. I understand that you had suggested going there towards the 
end of July. Probably it would be better if you) went there during 
the winter season. The reason is that the airstrip near Rehand Dam 
is not usuable during the rainy season and, therefore, if you want 
to go in July you will have to get down at Mirzapur and then drive 
about 95 miles. Now this is one of the instances about which I had, 
already spoken to you. In spite of the fact that Mr. G. D, Birla 
is sitting across my desk, I must tell you that you should avoid 
going to Rehand Dam. Are there not any other person, amongst 
the galaxy of your Ministers who can go and open the Plant at 
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Rehand Dam and save you the exhaustion? I have told you very 
clearly that it is not desirable that you should undertake any 
strenuous task during the next year which you can avoid easily. 
Any other Minister can do the job. Why should you exert your¬ 
self and expose yourself to physical difficulties? Please think it 
over. 


Yours affectionately, 
Bidhan 


The Fatal Attack 

It was morning of Saturday the 23rd of June that Dr. Roy 
came to his clinic a little behind schedule and started examining 
patients who had been waiting for hours with history sheets of 
their cases. After he had finished his daily quota of 10 male 
patients and six female patients which took him an hour or so I 
ushered in some Congressmen who had come from West Dinajpur. 
They began to state their case regarding the proposed move of 
the Government to shift the West Dinajpur district headquarters 
from Balurghat to Raiganj. They pressed their point for retention 
of Balurghat while the Chief Minister reiterated Government deci¬ 
sion in favour of Raiganj. A member of the delegation obviously 
dissatisfied was arguing in a louder voice. This annoyed the Chief 
Minister. He stood up from his chair and staring at him said, 
"I am not very well today. You better take up your point on some 
other day”. As he was about to leave, the same gentleman followed 
him, pleading the case of Balur^at, Impatient and annoyed. Dr. 
Roy turned back and said,” It is your duty as a Congressman to 
look to the health of your leader. I have told you that I am not 
well today, yet you are persisting in your argument. Why can’t 
you hold your soul in patience for a while’. He then left the 
room in a huff. We followed him to Writers Buildings and when 
I reached there I found him engrossed in office files. I wondered 
whether he was really ill or could it be that he had said so to avoid 
the men who were indulging in vexatious arguments. Except that 
he was looking slightly pulled down there was nothing to indicate 
that he was not normal. He had his coffee and some biscuits which 
was his practice after an hour’s work in the morning.'*1!lmce his 
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return from America in 1961 he had taken to, what he himself 
said, they called in America, the 'nibbling’ method. As he ex- 
■ plained this himself once to an elderly friend of his. Sir Dhirendra 
Nath Mitra, the idea was to eat small quantities of food a number 
of times at short intervals rather than take all at a time during 
lunch or dinner. This, he said, should be practised particularly 
by those who were advanced in age. At noon when my colleague 
Jatindra Narayan Bose came I returned home for lunch. 

In the afternoon when I reached the Chief Minister’s residence 
on the second lap of my day’s duty, I was informed by Dutt, the 
Telephone Operator, that boss was coming back home early, and 
in a few minutes the car entered the parking zone. We came out, 
as we did always to receive instructions, if any, from him on his 
way to the lift, I found him moving towards the lifj very slowly. 
Shortly after reaching his bed room, he asked us over the inter-com 
to inform Dr. Jogesh Chandra Gupta, his personal physician, to 
come at once with his E.C.G. machine. Dr. Gupta was not avail¬ 
able as he himself was indisposed. The Chief Minister next spoke 
to his Director of Health Services, Lt. Col. N. C. Chatterjee. Dr. 
Bhuban Sinha, a heart specialist, who lived within a stone's throw 
of Chief Minister’s residence, soon arrived. Dr. Sinha took an 
E.C.G. but apparently due to the existence of some electrical gad¬ 
gets in Chief Minister’s bed room or some other reason, the 
electrocardiograph did not record a clear picture. Dr. Sinha sug¬ 
gested that another cardiologist should come with his machine and 
so Dr. D. P. Basu came with his machine. All this happened in 
less than 30 minutes. The cardiograph recording showed that Dr. 
Roy had myocardial infraction of a severe nature. Then the two 
specialists suggested to Dr. Roy. who was in his full sense, to 
take pethidine injection to alleviate his pain. But the patient re¬ 
fused to take any medicine at that time. Leaving Bhuban Sinha 
there Dr. Basu rushed to Dr. J. C. Gupta’s house to show him 
the E.C.G. recording. The picture was so alarming that despite 
his illness Dr. Gupta came along with Dr. Basu and pleaded with 
Dr. Roy for taking either pethidine or morphine. After a great 
deal of importunities by Dr. Gupta the patient agreed to take an 
injection. So far he was calmly bearing the pain. But after pethidine 
injection he slept. Around 8-30 P.M., Le. after two hours observa- 
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tion of the patient. Dr. D. P. Basu came down to our room. Straight¬ 
away I asked, "how was he and what was the disease? Pointing 
to his E.C.G. machine I continued. "We can make out what it 
could be, but we want to hear from you”. Dr. Basu put his hands 
on his breast, indicating that he (Dr. Roy) had a heart attack. 
"He is now sleeping and would require complete rest for the next 
several days”. I told him that he had a number of engagements on 
the following day, which was a Sunday, at his house and what was 
to be done with regard to them. "Please cancel them all. He should 
have complete bed rest and not exert himself. Our diflBculty is 
that he is the seniormost in our profession which puts us at a 
disadvantage in regard to treating him. It is a mighty job to make 
him agree to a particular course of treatment”. So saying he left 
promising to come back on the following morning. Dead silence pre¬ 
vailed in the house. When I left that night for home it was nearly 
11 O’clock. 

Next morning on arrival the first thing we did was to put up a 
notice that owing to his illness the Chief Minister would not be 
able to see patients until recovery. I then started cancelling half-a- 
dozen engagements fixed for the day over the phone. After 8-30 
a.m. the three cardiologists came one after the other. Some leading 
doctors, of whom late Sailen Sen was one, also arrived on their 
own and were ushered in. Shortly afterwards I was summoned 
upstairs and as I went to the first floor hall I saw to my surprise 
Dr. Roy in his typical Bengali dress of dhoti and shirt standing 
in front of the doctors. He was telling them, "I can assure you of 
one thing. I am not going to die. I have yet some more work to* 
do”. Then he came to me and enquired when was the first inter¬ 
viewer coming. I was flabbergasted, unprepared for a situation like 
this. I told him that the first interviewer had alreary informed us 
that he was not coming. The second on the list, the General Manager 
of the Eastern Railway, and two others had been informed by us 
of the postponment of their interviews. He was incensed and severely* 
scolded me before the doctors. ‘Inform them at once over the 
phone to come according to time schedule and bring them up. I 
will meet them in the first floor drawing room”. Those galaxy of 
medical men who heard every word of his did not uttef*fca single 
word in my defence that it was on their advice this was done. So 
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I came down somewhat dejected, brooding over the incident. His 
temper that day reminded me of his early days of ministerial career 
when he would shout at us in a fit of rage. But in recent years 
with age he had mellowed considerably. We had almost forgotten 
that chapter. t 

The cardiograph report showed no further deterioration. He 
went through his scheduled interviews. In the evening he sent for 
me to say that for the next few days until doctors permitted, he 
would not examine patients or attend office, but urgent official 
papers might be brought up once in the morning and again in 
the early afternoon for his orders. Only very limited interviews 
would be allowed with severe restrictions on callers, particularly 
from his colleagues and officials. The Chief Secretary was an 
exception to this. He spoke to me in an unusually soft tone, perhaps 
to assuage the early morning broil. When his relations found that 
he was not taking things easy which was so vital for him, inti¬ 
mation was sent to his senior friend Lt. Col. Lalit Mohan Banerjee, 
the only living person then who could exercise restraining influence 
on him. The Colonel came to stay with him, as he had done 
during his previous heart attack in 1953-54. Dr. J. C. Gupta after 
examining him would come to our room every morning around 
10-30 and write out a small health bulletin for the Governor which! 
I would send in a secret cover. From these daily bulletins which 
were only known to two of us, I could see that his heart conditions 
was gradually deteriorating without outward physical manifestation. 
On the day of his illness he was removed to a smaller room ad¬ 
jacent to the first floor drawing room. Besides, that room had no 
gargets where ECG recording could be done without hindrance. 
In the first two days he had shown surpreme courage to defy 
disease and death which he wanted to conquer by sheer will force. 
Soon after his removal to the smaller room he was gradually be¬ 
coming weak and seensed to surrender to his doctors and the res¬ 
trictions imposed by Lt. Col. Banerjee. Throughout the period of 
his illness he went through light office work, dictating a few 
letters, seeing a limited number of callers and disposing of urgent 
files. He could not do without them. Indeed these were his mental 
food and tonic. We had imposed severe restrictions on his tele¬ 
phone calls. He would not of bis own speak to anybody. Of the 
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many enquires we received during those critical days was one 
from a topbrass of the Congress who would phone up every day 
to obtain the minutest details of his health. One good thing he did 
from his sick bed to a particular family owning one of the largest 
pharmaceutical plants of the country was to arbitrate an amicable 
division of the properties among brothers for which they all came 
to him one evening. 

The weekly cabinet meeting was fixed for June 29 around 11 
A.M. This was the last cabinet meeting over which he presided. 
His cabinet colleague Prafulla Chandra Sen and others were most 
anxious to give him the least strain. The Chief Secretary had 
wisely prepared a brief agenda for the meeting. The whole thing 
was over less than half an hour. Meanwhile, the Press had been 
kept absolutely in the dark with regard to the severe nature of 
his illness. First news of the illness of the Chief Minister came 
out in the Press on June 25. The Calcutta Press merely published 
that he was indisposed and was expected to attend office from 
June 27. On June 27 another news of his lilness was publishecl 
saying that he was suffering from low blood pressure and that his 
programme had been cancelled till the first week of July. 

On June 29 night I was summoned upstairs as the Chief Minister 
wanted to dictate a letter. Earlier I had sent the afternoon mail 
containing only a very few letters, just that much which his doctors 
had fixed for him. It was only in respect of. one letter that he 
wanted to send an immediate reply. Others he had already dealt 
with by writing out suitable instructions at the top of each letter 
for the concerned Minister’s departments. This was his practice in 
disposing of his daily mail ranging between 50 to 100 or more on 
some days. That letter which he was holding in his hand was a 
small one written in Bengali from an indigent student who had 
passed with credit the Intermediate Science examination and ap¬ 
pealed to him as Chief Minister and President of the Board of 
Governors of the Jadavpur Engineering College to intercede on 
his behalf for admission to the engineering degree course. Ordi- 
nearly, such letters he would send to the Rector for doing the 
needful. But that day he had departed from this practice. He dic¬ 
tated a letter to Dr. Triguna Sen, Vice-Chancellor of Jada vp ur Uni- 
versity, more or less on the following lines; 
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y dear Triguna, I enclose a letter in original Ironv a merito* 
^ rious poor boy who has secured fairly high marks in his exami¬ 
nation. I shall be glad if you will consider his case and admit him 
in the degree course as a free student”. Neither did he know the 
boy nor the boy had ever seen him. The boy had merely sent his 
appeal to one who had throughout his life befriended the cause 
of poor students. As destiny had ruled, this was his last official 
act and the last letter he dictated to me. (Triguna Sen later told 
me that as a mark of respect to his last wishes he had admitted the 
boy as a free student in the degree course). 

The whole of Saturday (June 30) he had practically rested. Out¬ 
side, his admirers, particularly his Congress friends and a section 
of trade union workers, were giving final touches to Sunday’s 
daylong programme to celebrate his 81st birthday. Prayer meetings 
had been organised in religious places. A section of the trade union 
workers had decided to donate blood on a mass scale on that 
occasion and sought his approval. "I like this idea of donating blood 
for hospital patients”, he remarked. 

President’s Visit 

On that Saturday the President of India Dr. Radhakrishnan 
arrived in Calcutta by a special train to participate in the publics 
function at Mahajati Sadan on the occasion of Dr. Roy’s 81st 
birthday. 

From Howrah station the President accompanied by the Gov¬ 
ernor came straight to see the ailing Chief Minister. The Chief 
Minister was informed of the impending arrival of the President 
and the Governor. When we es(X)rted the Presidential party up¬ 
stairs I found he had already changed his dress. He was wearing 
a cream colour shirt and was looking fresh. He received the 
President and the Governor at the door of the drawing room. The 
President and Dr. Roy talked for about 15 minutes. Before board¬ 
ing the car the President informed the waiting Pressmen. "Dr. 
Roy looks much better”. But he was not that. When on some 
errand I went upstairs I heard Col. L. M. Banerjee telling Dr. 
Roy in his usual low but firm voice. "You are straining yourself 
too much. You should not do this in your present condition”. 
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This remark exasperated him. Sitting on his sofa he said in an 
equally firm tone to Col. Banerjee, “You may be a good surgeon, 
but what do you know of heart cases? I have been treating heart 
cases for more than 30 years and I know what is exactly what. 
No medicine can do me any good”. His dark face looked ominous. 
He had lost all hopes of survival and yet his outward behaviour 
was far from giving any hint to those who were near him that his 
life was fast ebbing out. It was only on this rare occasion that he 
gave vent to true feelings to one whom he has respected like an 
elder brother. Quietly I left the room, bemusing what a calamity 
was in store for us. I gave no hint of this conversation to anyone 
as long as he was alive. 

It is not generally known with what wholehearted devotion his 
masseur Lai Mohan Ghosh had nursed him during his ei^t-day 
illness. Lai Mohan came in contact with him in Alipore Jail in 
1930 as his co-prisoner during the civil disobedience movement. 
There during his incarceration Dr. Roy had trained Lai Mohan in 
the art of massaging. Lai Mohan told me that apart from Bidhan 
Chandra Roy he was masseur to Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose and 
J. M. Sen Gupta for the months they were together in jail. Since 
then Lai Mohan was his masseur for 30 years. 

On that Saturday at about 8 P.M. when the house was practi¬ 
cally empty we found Dr. Anil Roy, Dr. Roy’s medical assistant, 
going upstairs with his medical bag. Soon he came down and went 
to the patient with a medical book which Dr. Roy wanted to see. 
Later Anil Roy came to my room and revealed that Dr. Gupta 
had prescribed earlier a pethidine injection to be given at night. 
Dr. Roy was hesitant to take the injection as it might cause dry¬ 
ness of the throat. Anil Roy was asked to bring Extra Pharma¬ 
copoeia, After going through the pages of the book and having a 
discussion with Anil Roy, Dr. Roy ultimately agreed to have the 
injection. When the injection was given Anil Roy came to our room 
and said, "Do you know when the injection was being given the 
boss looked kindly at me and said, "May you live long.” Anil Roy 
was himself surprised at this. Perhaps this he had said because 
of his presience that injection was the last act of servici?*^e was 
getting from his lifelong assistant. 
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Anil Roy was that night in a reminiscent mood. I pressed him 
to tell us something about the great man’s early medical career 
and how he rose to the highest position in the profession. Slowly Anil 
Roy revealed that after Dr. Roy returned from England in the 
early decade of this century the British Surgeon General gave him 
a posting as Professor of Pharmacology in the Campbell Medical 
School in Calcutta, although he was eminently qualified to hold 
the post of Professor of Medicine having secured both M. D. and 
M.R.C.P degrees. As a pharmacologist he often used to prescribe rare 
pharmacopial drugs which only a few druggists could then supply. Dr. 
Roy himself had revealed to Anil Roy that about that time Sir Asu- 
tosh Mukherjee on behalf of the Calcutta University had suggested 
to the Governing Body of R. G. Kar Medical College that the uni¬ 
versity would consider giving recognition if they could bring in Dr. 
B. C. Roy as Professor of Medicine to their college. A common 
friend gave out this news to Dr. Roy over the phone. At that time 
the post carried an allowance of only Rs. 150 per month. Dr. Roy 
agreed to join, resigning Government service despite tlie advice of the 
Surgeon-General not to take a hasty step. Dr. Roy used to donate 
every month this amount to the Students’ Welfare Fund in thej 
name of his parents. This leap forward opened up a new career 
for him in the medical profession. 

As I was engrossed in hearing about his medical career 1 was 
summoned by the Chief Minister upstairs. It was about 9-30 P.M. 
when I entered his bed room. He was lying crumpled in his bed. 
Seeing me he said in a muffled voice. "I will not be able to meet 
birthday callers tomorrow. Please put up notices at suitable 
places’'. He then dictated the notice both in Bengali and English: 

"I express my sincere thanks to all those who have come to 
felicitate me on my birdhday. As advised by doctors I am 
unable to see them personally.” 

Bidhan Chandra Roy 

Dictating these few words made him tired. After a little 
pause he continued, "You better go home early; tomorrow all 
of you will have a trying time to receive large number of peo- 
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plc who will call at the house. Come early.” These were his 
last instructions to me? on the night previous to his death. 

On that fateful Sunday Dr. Roy got up by 7 O’clock after a fairly 
restful night. He had his bath. He said his prayer by reading 
'Brahma Stotram' for about 10 minutes sitting on his bed. At 
9 0’ clock he had a cup of milk and s6me fruits as his breakfast. 
He was getting reports of streams of callers coming with flowers 
and sweets. They were understandably disciplined on that day 
because of the instruction of doctors on the notice board. The 
huge stack of flowers and fruits received on that day were sent at 
intervals to different hospitals for distribution among patients fol¬ 
lowing his past practice. Everyone was speaking in \yluspers and 
praying for recovery of one who had displayed in'him the rare 
virtues of theorizer, organizer and leader. 

Then came the team of doctors in quick sueoession, J. C. Gupta, 
D. P. Basu, Amar Mukherjee, L. M. Banerjee and others. The 
medical board examined the patient. Apparently they apprehended 
nothing to warrant imminent danger and left, promising to come 
back at 1 P.M. Only Dr. Amar Mukherjee stayed back. Then 
J. C. Gupta came to my room around 10 O’clock as he had heea 
doing since Dr. Roy’s illness to write a small health bulletin for 
the information of the Governor which I used to send in a sealed 
cover "marked personal and secret” to the Governor. From this' 
bulletin I came to know how critically he was ill on that day. 

After prayer and meditation he was looking serene. He sent 
for one of his close associates, A. N, Haider, and, as if in response 
to an inner call addressed him the following words "I have lived 
a full life. I have fulfilled my mission, there is nothing more for me 
to do”. He was clam, collected and there was no sign of pain 
anywhere. Till 11-30 A.M. there was no untoward development 
but soon after he had a massive heart attack after using the 
commode. He felt exhausted and complained of cold feet and 
hand. He asked for medicine. Oxygen had been kept ready and 
was administered immediately. Immediately Dr. Amar Mukherji 
gave him morphine and atropine injections. It was of no avail. At 
11-55 A.M. the light that had shed its lusture far and wide for 
decades was out. 








The last journey of Bidhan Chandra Roy in the Streets of Calcutta 
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His house which was to become a clinic had him as the first 
patient. All India Radio broke the news of the death in a special 
bulletin after 12 noon. The State Government announced a seven* 
day mourning. The Government of India and all other State GovimQ.~ 
ments declared Monday the 2nd July as closed in respect to his 
memory. State Flags were flown half-mast throughout the country. 
So great was the rush of people, men and women of all ages anxious 
to see the hero of hundred battles lying in his eternal sleep that it 
became a problem to keep the surging crowd under control. The 
first to arrive was Chief Secretary Ranjit Gupta. Then came the 
Governor, the Cabinet Ministers and Pradesh Congress President 
Atulya Ghosh and some civil and military officials. A hurried 
consultation was held upstairs to chalk out the funeral programme. 
The body was later taken to the Assembly House to give the vast 
multitude who began to pour in from districts in trains, buses, 
taxis, and in fact, by every mode of transport, to pay their homage 
to the great leader. 

At 6-30 A.M. on the following day President Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
Defence Minister Krishna Menon rqjresenting Government of India, 
Governor Miss Naidu, one by one placed wreaths on the body 
draped in national flag. Then those of us who had the privilege 
to be on his personal staff at home and in oflke and had served 
him for decades brought the body on the cot out to the portico. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan again paid his last respect on his own behalf 
and on behalf of millions of his countrymen. Respect on behalf 
of the Central Cabinet was paid by Cabinet Secretary, S. S. Khera 
who was specially sent to Calcutta by Prime Minister Nehru. On 
behalf of himself and his cabinet calleagues Prafulla Chandra Sen 
placed a wreath on the body. Wreaths were also placed indivi¬ 
dually by Asoke Sen, Humayun Kabir, and Jaisukhlal Hathi and 
by members of diplomatic crops. This was over within 15 minutes. 

The vast crowd within and outside the campus of the Assembly 
Building bowed and shouted Bande Mataram when the flower- 
bedecked cot was placed on the bier. Myself and other colleagues 
mounted on the bier. We had taken with us eau-de-cologne, which 
he loved so such, to sprinkle on his body. Then commenced the last 
journey, one of the longest processions the city,* or for that matter* 
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this country had ever witnessed. Detachments of Defence Ser^ce 
men led the bier in reversed arms. The civilians, not the bourge¬ 
oisie, not the capitalist aristrocracy, but men from hovels and 
tenements with tearful eyes and vacant expression on their faces 
plodded their weary way from the Assembly House to Keoratala 
crematorium, a seven-mile trek. From the Assembly House, the 
procession reached the Writers’ Buildings within half an hour. From 
there the bier was led to the Calcutta University at 8 A.M. where 
he was a former Vice-Chancellor. Then the long procession wended 
its way through the principal thoroughfares and reached Calcutta 
Corporation of which he was a former Mayor. 

'The cortege then converged on Chowringhee Road from the 
Municipal Buildings and formed a solid phalanx 30 feet deep. 
Standing on the bier, I saw all around me a vast sea of human 
heads stretching over miles, many perched precariously on tree 
tops on the Maidan and thousands on balconies of mansions en route 
to pay their respect to the departed leader. In that dazed condi¬ 
tion on that sultry July noon up rose a prayer from my heart: — 

Oh God, Oh merciful God, 

Wake him but once. 

From his eternal sleep;— 

For him to see how his grateful people. 

Adoring Him in his death,— 

And, then, let the two eyelids shut shut for ever 
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